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ACCENT ON NOVELTIES - 
REPORT FOR 1966 

By Harry I. Tuggle, Jr., Martinsville, Va. 

Twenty-four daffodil blooming seasons have finally convinced me that 
a “normal season” resembles the Biblical definition of faith: “the sub¬ 
stance of things hoped for, the evidence of things not seen.” It would 
also appear that the stronger one bewails the elements, the better the 
chance for freezes, heat waves, droughts, and other beastly weather 
conditions! So, for the 1966 season here in Martinsville, suffice it to 
say that conditions were curious, to the extent that instead of my season 
lagging the customary 7 to 10 days behind that of Bill PannilPs (two 
blocks away — with a warmer, more southerly exposure), we experi¬ 
enced two distinct and separate bloom seasons! Bill had almost all of 
his bloom in March before the Memphis meeting, while I returned to 
find only Prologue, Moonmist, Falstaff. Tonga, and a few other bell¬ 
wethers just beginning an April bloom season for me! 

Snow provided ample moisture in January and February, but was 
followed by the Yankee drought moving across the Mason-Dixon Line, 
necessitating heavy watering with a canvas soil soaking hose (at rate 
of three to five gallons per square foot per week) nearly every week 
from March onward. I remain convinced that the number one require¬ 
ment for good bloom quality and size, for tall, stout stems, and for 
strong bulb growth is plentiful soil moisture from bulb planting until 
the beginning of bulb ripening time. Drainage is important, but I fear 
it has been overstressed to the extent that many fanciers are afraid to 
water heavily. A heavy application of sulphate of potash was applied 
in February (on snow cover). Due to a misunderstanding, twice the 
intended rate was applied (approximately ten pounds per 100 square 
feet!). This caused some concern, but the resulting flower color, stem 
and foliage strength, and the heavier, firmer bulbs just lifted are a 
revelation. I would by no means, however, recommend such a heavy 
application as an annual practice. 

The evaluation or criticism of daffodil varieties that follows is based 
on outdoor, unprotected (except for some windbreak at blooming time) 
garden performance here in Martinsville, except for a few instances 
(flowers not bloomed here yet) in which the comment is so qualified. 
The author takes full responsibility, as no endorsement by the Ameri¬ 
can Daffodil Society is cither expressed or implied. 

The Roman numerals heading the following commentary, with only a 
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few exceptions, indicate Symposium items, as published in the March, 
1966, issue of the Daffodil Journal. 

I — Heavy, smooth Moonshot with a faint pink Hush to its trumpet 
interior now leads this field because it is equally good for exhibition or 
garden. Others appreciated are Moonmist (early), Luna Moth (form 
and size), and Inver (icey lemon tints). 

II — More perfect exhibition In's than Arctic Gold and Viking would 
be difficult to envision. But Olympic Gold is coming up fast and 
promises to be a smoother, more consistent, more rounded Kingscourt 
type. Bayard is valued at late midseason, and Slieveboy still deserves 
its own niche. Decidedly the most exciting newcomer is Inca Gold. It 
is a handsome brute of a flower in the deepest gold that almost looks 
orange. With a rigid, bamboo-like stem, and strong, deep blue-green 
foliage. Inca Gold is a vigorous and thrilling garden subject. It is 
probably not smooth enough for showing, and is near borderline in 
measurement, but it is a long lasting “knock-out" that beckons from 
across the garden! 

Ilf—(i/>-pink) Rima, “Rosedale" (RaddifT), and Alpine Glow 
are the pink trumpets thus far and are rated in that order. With trumpet 
length breeding material at hand, we may expect more developments 
in this type soon. 

(1/>-yellow) Prologue and Descanso have become the new l/> stand¬ 
ards for merit. Descanso has smoothness, size, and a lovely taper to 
its trumpet. Its stylish sister Wahkeena, although classified 26, is 
borderline, and is definitely trumpet in character. Wahkeena has better 
contrast and is perhaps an even finer flower. Prologue would be out¬ 
standing at any bloom period, but to have such a fine, clean, smooth, 
contrasted, consistent (lower to open the season makes it especially 
cherished. It lasts in good form and condition for weeks. Smooth, 
with an even, overlapping perianth of good white, and a nicely formed 
yellow trumpet, Downpatrick (Dunlop) is desirable, and is additionally 
valued in that it blooms after most 1/>'s. 

IV — With varied attributes, the trio of Vigil, White Prince and 
Empress of Ireland sets the standards by which other lo’s must be 
judged: Vigil, for resplendent whiteness, for that light lilt or flair in form 
that delights the eye, and for its neat, healthy growth habits; White 
Prince, for its smooth, starched, immaculate form (when at hest is still 
unrivaled for exhibition), but it is subject to basal rot, and to having 
too long a neck some seasons; Empress of Ireland, for size, form, 
strength of stem, durability in the garden, consistent quality, and vigor, 
but lacking only in the smoothness of White Prince and the sparkling 
whiteness of Vigil. 

On second bloom, Ulster Queen is improving, and when fully settled 
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will be intermediate in size, form, stem, and whiteness to its parents. 
Vigil and Empress of Ireland. Birthright is a more tapered Vigil-like 
If, and is also improving. Queenscourt has been smaller, and is more 
rounded in form, but does not have the whiteness of Birthright. These 
three venerated le's (Empress of Ireland offspring) appear to require 
the same, or more, time as their parent does to become fully acclima¬ 
tized. Appetite whetting reports on Panache and Mam Tor (both from 
Fred Board) have been received, but neither is yet available. Murray 
Evans, No. A-l (a 1967 introduction?) is a smooth, waxen textured, 
heavy substanced, well proportioned l c of medium size, on a tall, 
strong stem. The blooms really have spunk — both flower and stem 
being virtually immune to any weather disturbance. 

Glcnshesk was much finer than usual this spring, and a well-grown 
Cantatrice remains a thing of beauty and stiff competition. 

The quest for the immaculate trumpet of poetieus whiteness, and 
with stamina and vigor, still continues. But we have come a long way in 
the last quarter of a century: in 1941 the leading Ic’s were Ardclinis, 
Cantatrice, Bcersheba, Kanchenjunga and Tain. 

V — I apparently “jumped the gun'" last year, for Lunar Sea would 
appear to still be the 1 d to beat. Honeybird runs it a close second, but 
on a year-to-year basis. Lunar Sea appears to be more consistent. Has 
anyone bloomed Reverbera? 

VI — Last year's accolade for Camelot still holds. It can reliably be 
reported as being a vigorous grower, very generous with bloom, and of 
good increase. It actually hates to give up — the flowers are very 
durable, and its foliage stays green into late July! Its sib Kings- 
worthy is not as impressive, being another golden, semi-trumpet-like 
type. Galway, for all intents and purposes (except the showbcnch, 
and those who enjoy micrometer measurements) is the proven garden 
“trumpet” here! Butterscotch is a very early, deeper gold, more pre¬ 
cisely formed, very durable Gahvay-type 2a. Murray Evans has a 
smooth, good looking, late midseason 2 a that is of a uniform greenish 
lemon color. At its bloom period it is the only representative of this 
type coloration, and is valued for contrast with 3/>'s, etc. It will be 
introduced next year. 

VII—Fully settled, Falstaff blooms just a few days after Prologue, 
and its precise, metallic-sheened perianth, and superbly balanced red 
cup, and perfect pose set the 2 a standard for the ensuing season. 
Vulcan closely follows in bloom season and in quality. Miralgo is an 
interesting newcomer that has a somewhat pointed perianth in glistening 
golden yellow, and a neat semi-flanged or rolled cup of good sunfast 
red color. Distinctive and most desirable, Chemawa remains com¬ 
pletely in a class to itself, and is one of few 2a's my wife identifies and 
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maintains doesn't look like all the others! (It was the best 2 a bloomed 
in pots.) Continued praise must be given Matlock for its dominance on 
the garden scene! Sheeroe is a charming, late intermediate, with small, 
good red cup, a better Spry. Gypsy is early blooming and has an inter¬ 
esting peachy tint to its perianth; but a llower w'ith deeper hued Rouge¬ 
like coloration, that holds its petal color in sun, is Ambergate. Mr. 
Zandbcrgen should be encouraged to offer it soon. Mitsch's new Velvet 
Robe may be his outstanding entry in the red cup 2 a field — it blooms 
at late midseason and has a large, rounded deep golden perianth, and 
rather large, yet well balanced, saucer shaped cup of sun resistant 
scarlet. Eve Robertson's No. 18 has been named Indian Brave, and 
continues to be a sound performer for garden or showing. Air Marshal, 
Ceylon (a daffodil that grows as well as a dandelion). Court Martial, 
Craigywarren, Firecracker, Fircmaster, Foxhunter, Inferno (quite 
good!), Majorca, Paricutin (for garden), Schapiro, and Zanzibar (with 
a sizzling hot cup) are still highly valued. One might have thought the 
“peak" had been attained in this group, but improvements and varia¬ 
tions continue to appear. Of particular interest are several very new 
selections with coppery or metallic-like perianth color. Soon to come 
from the Richardson gardens are Heath Fire, Flamboyant, and others 
under number, all having either Vulcan or Firecracker as one of 
the parents. And Dunlop’s Carnbeg is a quite large 2 a with a distinct 
orange flush to its perianth. With improved sun resistance in many new 
varieties, I am becoming more ruthless in discarding those that fade 
or burn. Less than three dozen varieties remain from over 200 of this 
type tested here. 

VIII — Each different, essential, and satisfying in every respect, 
Festivity and Green Island continue to set the pace in yellow cup 2/>'s. 
While Blarney's Daughter and Glengormley continue to be the best of 
the sal money-orange crowned type, especially since Ariel is now' classi¬ 
fied 3 b. Now that Abalonc has settled, it gives huge, smooth blooms 
with intriguing color gradations in the cup. Very smooth and precisely 
formed Joyous becomes virtually 2c in our sun. Irish Minstrel appears 
as if its outstanding value will be as a well contrasted, leather-like 
garden subject. The most exciting novelty is the virtually trumpet length 
Wahkeena: the corona has a narrow base that tapers out to a finished 
brim, and is of a solid deep yellow that contrasts with a waxen smooth 
w'hite perianth. It was easily one of the ten most outstanding daffodils 
here in 1966. Recommendation must again be made for Tullyglass as 
an improved Greenore — a sparkling white perianth, ivory cup cleanly 
banded wuth bright, clear lemon, plus excellent pose and stem. 

IX — From a goodly number of the KiKvorth x Arbar offspring (red 
cups) grown here thus far, 1 would be content with Hotspur, Don 
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Carlos, Norval, and Avenger, Norval is an earlier, perhaps larger 
cupped, Hotspur type, and the other three were discussed last year. 
However, the finest red cup 2b for exhibition is probably Rameses 
(from Kilworth x Rockall). It is one of those rare, desirable types that 
gives a very high proportion of perfect blooms, as docs its father, 
Rockall. Hotspur and Don Carlos have had the best sun resistance, but 
all of these highly colored items tend to burn or fade in our strong 80 ,: 
(or stronger) sun, that growers from overseas do not seem to be able 
to comprehend, or grasp that we do have! The five varieties listed have 
strong stems, short necks, heavy substance, smooth texture, good form 
and balance, and good cup color. 

These modern 26's have made older material take the back seat for 
exhibition, but now we need whiter perianths and improved sun re¬ 
sistance in the red cup color for exhibition and garden excellence. 
Eventually we may have the red cup 2b that has the whiteness and sun 
resistant red color of the 3 b Limerick, but we must remember that both 
red and really white white are derived from N . poeticus, and it is 
natural that 3 b’s should have these attributes first. Wilson's Rathroe 
deserves more attention, it is late, has a good white perianth, and a 
smallish red cup (almost 3b) that holds up well. Alicante is large, has 
a cream colored perianth, and an orange-red cup that is sunfast, it 
is perhaps the best red cup 2b for garden use. 

X — Candor requires reporting that Pristine has been the most out¬ 
standing, distinctive, and handsome 2c’ in Bill Pannill's and my gardens 
for three years. (It required two seasons to settle. ) In addition to last 
year’s description, an anomaly should be added — it prefers a lean diet. 
Canisp has done well in one garden but not in the other. In both 
instances, however, it is a heavy, waxen smooth, well balanced flower, 
but its photos fail to show' that it is virtually a trumpet. Crisp, clean 
cut Easter Moon continues to gain esteem. It occasionally opens with 
a greenish cast, but soon whitens, and its longevity on the plant is un¬ 
equaled in 2c*. (It is making its mark also as a parent, even producing 
pink cups. Board's Broom Hill has been given rave notices by visitors 
to Britain this past spring, and a Kodachrome slide substantiates their 
judgment.) Early Mist (almost lc) is large, tall, early, and elegant. 
The earliest 2c* of quality, and one that opens dead white, is Arctic 
Doric. It is in bloom along with Prologue, FulstafT and Moonmist. 
Desdcmona may be the flower those of us who have had poor luck with 
Ave have been looking for; it is broader, of similar form, but perhaps 
not as white. I must remember to make a side-by-side comparison next 
year. Ave continues here to go from round or doublenosc bulbs to 
“mother” or even “hen-and-chickens” bulbs in one season, with the 
result that I obtain six new bulbs each fall! 
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After several years to settle, Stainless is giving rounded bloom with a 
very white perianth, and that “w r hiter than white" cup that must be seen 
to be believed, I am not certain as to its vigor, but it should be a useful 
breeding flower. New this year, Mona Lisa was exciting with its re¬ 
freshing form — one circle imposed upon another, i.e., a llatish half 
length saucer cup of good white, against a rounded, Hat perianth. From 
Grant Mitsch’s pioneering cross of Green Island x Chinese White, two 
new 2c’s are being offered this year: Pinafore — with a Hat crown that 
lies back against the perianth (a la Artists Model), and large Rehoboth 
■—with a 3 c style bowl shaped crowm. These have not bloomed here 
yet, but their sisters’ performance would indicate two well growing and 
differently formed 2c’s of merit! 

Moyard, another Greenland offspring, has a very white clean edged 
cup, and a well overlapping, smooth perianth. Zero (unequaled in size 
and whiteness yet at its bloom season ), Glendermott (slow grower, but 
of highest quality), Clareen. Ludlow (when clean stock can be found), 
Glendalough, Knowehcad, Wedding Bell (very nice, and appeared to be 
thriving in the Memphis area), and Wedding Gift (outstanding for 
durability and basal rot resistance) are all appreciated. Snowshill was 
puny on first bloom last year, but in ’66 was an intriguing intermediate 
of the purest w'hite. Its proportion and quality leave little to be desired 
in a flower of this size! 

XI—The top trio of 2d’s remains Daydream, Bethany, and Rush- 
light, with Daydream perhaps having the edge for exhibition. Bethany, 
however, rates higher for consistency of bloom quality. Rushlight has 
been the largest and handsomest 2d in the garden, but it is showing a 
bad tendency to basal rot. Pastorale is alluring w'ith the faint pink glow 
inside the near 1 d corona. 

XII — Lemonade is truly small cup in measurement and character, 
and transmutes rapidly to an even, eerie lemon tint. It is durable, and 
with its good stem and pose, stands out in the garden. Mitsch's new r 
Beige Beauty is a welcomed entry of this type. There is nothing new to 
say or report in re 3n’s with red, regrettably! One symposium reporter, 
who evidently is not a vegetarian, states that selecting in this type is 
“like choosing between spinach, parsnips, and Brussels sprouts!" 

XIII—(3//s with color not predominant. Predominant does not 
refer to the depth or intensity or hue of color, but to the proportion of 
the corona’s length that is colored. Predominant is defined as color 
extends to not less than half the length of ihe corona.) 

A trio of truly avant garde daffodils lead this group — Audubon, 
Silken Sails and Merlin. Audubon really has distinction, charm, appeal, 
vigor, and clean growth habits. Its overlapping, slightly pointed 
perianth with a light reflex is of the purest white, and its smallish ivory 
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cup is accented with a pronounced band of deep rose red (ripe water¬ 
melon color) that fades somewhat in its long life on the plant to a 
deep pink. I found myself coming back time and time again for 
adulation! Last year's rave notice on Silken Sails is enthusiastically 
confirmed, and only lack of imagination prevents further paeans! 
Merlin hardly ever produces other than a perfect flower, and the same 
can be said for older Coro fin, which has a red wire rim rather than 
band of red as does Merlin. 

Caro Nome's normal pink cup (pink on rim tinting down to center) 
was ivory w'ith a nice salmony pink band, a seasonal variation, but 
lovely, nonetheless. After six years. Green Hills continues to be a 
large, tall, glistening flower that blooms along with the poets, just before 
Frigid! A large flower, and one with so much green in the cup, is 
especially welcome so late in the season. Carnmoon, Coloratura, Green- 
mount, Eminent, and Now-eta arc other top drawer 36’s. 

Regrettably, I have given up Crepello, Shantallow, and Galilee for 
having too delicate a disposition for this climate. Murray Evans' No. 
C-151 (Limerick x Bithynia) has a sparkling white perianth and a 
small cup banded in luminous rose that tints down into a green eye. 
I have seen no other 36 like it, and hope it will be ready for introduction 
in a year or two. It is a rare dalTodil that merits full marks as being 
“exquisite", but Ftorclla in the Richardson display at Memphis was just 
that! It had a flat perianth of purest white and a Hat green filled cup 
rimmed with red, a perfected Hamzali type. 

XIV — I do not retract any accolade given Rockall in the past, it is 
surefire blue ribbon material, but one must be careful to cut it before 
the cup burns. I have returned to affection for Limerick — for its 
reliability, sun-resistant red cup, its good white petal (makes many 36's 
held beside it appear “muddy"), and its more classical form. King¬ 
fisher is another noteworthy, trim, neat green-eyed 3 b of the classical 
type, and Enniskillen is still very worthwhile. Toreador has a lovely 
cherry red cup, and is later blooming than its sib Rockall. Valhalla 
(Kilw-orth x Rockall) had a good overlapping creamy perianth, and 
borderline cup of red that held up better in sun than most of its kin 
do. Ariel, now reclassified 3 b, has lovely textured white petals, and 
superb Blarney cup color, with a pencilled yellow frill. 

To be introduced soon (1967?), one of the most splendid daffodils 
flowered here in many years was the very large, smooth 36, Leonora. 
On a stout stem, with good pose, its ironed Hat, strong perianth appears 
to be whiter than others of its kith and kin (from Kilworth x Rockall), 
and its large, near flat, saucer shaped cup (measures 36) is of pure, 
sunfast. almost Valencia orange, with a distinct picoteed yellow rim. 
This choice flow-er may well be the high water mark of the Kilworth- 
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Arbar-Rockall tribe! Accolade blooms after Limerick, and though its 
petal is not as white, it has good cup color, and the tallest, and quite 
strong, 3 b stem. Murray Evans' B132/I (recurvus x Carolina) straddles 
the fence between being a poet and a classical 3 h type. With a sparkling 
poeticus white perianth and a small, neat red cup, it is tall and vigorous. 
Such size, quality, and vigor in a poet-type flower has not been found or 
grown here before. Frost and Flame resembles a smaller edition of its 
parent. Flamenco. Its cup is of a good sunfast orange, but its perianth 
is rather muddy. 

XV — In an effort to study progress (“in depth") in this group, 
over three dozen named and numbered varieties have been assembled. 
The most outstanding in ’66 were Angel, Benediction, Dallas, Kincorth, 
Verona, Tranquil Morn, Evans D192/I, and Dream Castle. 

Angel has a deep green eye, a sparkling perianth with slight reflex, 
and superb stem and pose. Benediction is a much larger, brighter, 
smoother edition of Bryher, with more green in its eye. Dallas sets the 
standard for whiteness in daflfodildom, and its exact form could hardly 
be improved. A more pointed flower of the Dallas type, same season, 
and quite white, is Dunlop's Silver Princess. 

A new bulb of Kincorth gave a massive (a 3c, five inches across!) 
bloom that was truly startling. Verona is not up to other 3c's of the 
same parentage (Green Island x Chinese White) in size, but it is very 
consistent in quality. With a milk white cup, it is exemplary for 
rounded form and smoothness. 

Tranquil Morn, an outstanding 3c, has an overlapping perianth with 
some reflex, and a flat disc cup. On very strong stems, the short necked 
flowers have a somewhat upward tilted pose, making it very effective in 
the garden. From the standpoint of health and vigor. Tranquil Morn 
has been the easiest 3c thus far encountered to grow here. 

Evans' D192/1 opens white, and gets even whiter! It is the whitest 3c 
of large size I have grown; it must he named and offered soon. Strong 
growing Dream Castle measured large cup Iasi year (every bloom had 
corona 4/10 length of petals), but in '66 every bloom was true small 
cup! (A good example of seasonal variation in cup length.) Whether 
2c or 3c, it is one of the finest whites grown here! The cup is rather 
bow'l shaped with a finely frilled margin, and is backed by a sturdy, 
flat perianth. Its stem is one of the best found in modern daffodils; it 
also is a telling garden plant. Mitsch's new' April Clouds and Cool 
Crystal, plus deNavarro's Sacramento, will be compared with all of these 
next season. 

Shagreen runs a poor second to its sister Dallas. Neither Millislc nor 
Precision are notable improvements on a well grown Portrush, which 
would appear to be in their parentage. Suilven cannot keep pace with 
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the favored eight. Wings of Song is taking time to acclimatize, and trust 
that by its third season will be settled and give typical bloom. Toberna- 
veen has steadily declined in vigor and bulb size (here and with another 
grower in Virginia), and would appear to have been visited by some 
nefarious aphis, Cascade has at best been a very pale 3/?, its yellow 
banded cup lading to deep cream; however, study of its pedigree indi¬ 
cates it might be a parent for pink 3/>’s. Mitsch's new' Tern, actually 
an intermediate, is an improvement on Cushendall which nearly always 
comes with notched petals. Murray Evans has a series of exquisite 
seedlings, some two dozen grown here, dozens more seen as cut (lowers, 
(from Frigid by a seedling from Cushendall x Cantabile) that give a 
delightful finale to the daffodil season. Blooming along with Frigid, this 
polished series of 3c’s and 3/>'s (white except for sparkling wire rims of 
lemon) have glistening white perianths, and small cups with deep green 
eyes. This is one occasion I would endorse introduction of the com¬ 
plete progeny as a mixture — for garden use and especially for enticing 
cut flowers! 

IN THE 3/>'s Mitsch's No, R33/2 opened 3 h. with an ivory cup 
banded lemon. The perianth rapidly changed to uniform pale lemon, 
and the cup became even whiter, except for retaining the lemon rim. 
His R33/41 is reported as being even better contrasted in the reverse 
bicolor direction, and Beige Beauty will no doubt reverse in our sun. 
All of these are from the prolific Green Island x Chinese White series. 
Among several selections on trial here from Murray Evans' G-29 series 
(Green Island x Foggy Dew), were two clones that opened 3/7, went to 
3a, and then the cups rapidly faded out to white except lor a colored 
rim. Does the narrow rim or picotee edging of lemon prevent these 
being considered 3r/'s? Regardless, these flowers are intriguing, and 
furnish breeding stock from which well contrasted 3c/*s (reverse bi¬ 
colors) may be expected. 

XVI —The Falaise Family of Doubles. It is difficult to realize that 
only a short span ago, doubles as a class were a rather unappetizing 
ragout. Then the Falaise offspring began to make their debuts and, 
more recently, offspring from Gay Time, so that many of us w'ho were 
at best “lukewarm' 1 over doubles are now waxing enthusiastic! These 
new doubles have strong stems and necks, and if that were their only 
attribute, it would be a major breakthrough. But in addition, better 
substance and texture, color, and especially improved form and propor¬ 
tion (symmetry) are their attributes. It is going to take a period of 
years, with varying flowering and bulb ripening climates, to accurately 
state which ones will be the most reliable performers (especially not to 
blast) in our warm to hot area. Several years’ observation on several 
varieties would indicate that they are more resistant to blasting than the 
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older varieties. Also, the degree or amount of actual doubling varies 
somewhat in some of these varieties. Doubles seem to be more critically 
affected than other types of daffodils by year-round environment, 
especially temperature, when the following year's embryo flower is 
formed; and during storage or ripening (or when left down), not to 
mention time of actual bloom. Those of you who have grown Double 
Event for a number of years may have noted variation in its degree of 
doubling. Some varieties appear to be more sensitive to this than others. 

I shall discuss this new race of doubles by color types, and the stand¬ 
outs in each group are in italics. 

White perianth, white with red, orange-red, or orange inner segments: 


Acropolis —petals of pure white, with white and dear red inner 
segments, in lovely proportion. Settled bulbs gave semi-double bloom, 
while two flowers from newly imported bulb were very double. At 


Rills it was intermediate between these two extremes (as it has been 


here since ’61) and quite lovely. With self imposed limitations on bed 
space, I would cherish several rows of Acropolis! 

Monterrico - magnificent white and orange-red, with the whitest 
petal I have seen in the new doubles. Very large, tall, strong, and 
weather resistant. Absolutely perfect blooms in '65 and '66. 

Gay Challenger — worth its bulb weight in platinum, this soon-to-be 
introduced large white and red is truly majestic! Lovely form and 
symmetry, strong stem and neck, good pose. It holds up well in both 
sun and rain. Most exciting, and of especial interest to hybridizers, 
it often has anthers, the pollen from which was quite fertile this 
spring! 

Anne Frank —- semi-double here the first year, a sparser edition of 
Acropolis. 

Bali Hai — growth has been weak here for two years, so will replace 
and see if cannot get a better start. 

Hallali -—extremely white segments with deep, clear red in lovely 
contrast; a smaller, later Acropolis type that has a delicious scent. 
Truly captivating! 

Gay Time — creamy white and orange-red combination with good 
growth habits. Seeds readily here (where have been unable to seed 
Falaise), and produces fertile pollen. Its progeny recapture the 
whiteness found in its parents. Makes a healthy, hard, smooth bulb! 
Its bloom is reliable, and should be widely tried for garden and 
breeding. 

Several Gay Challenger sibs (Nos. 270, 644, and 448), one of which 
the stock is grown here, reveal that selecting the best was no easy 
task, although Gay Challenger is decidedly the best. 
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M. Evans ' F313/2 —(Falaise x sdlg.) Lovely symmetrical form, in 
a medium sized bloom of good white and deep (Valencia) orange. 
Very promising on first bloom. 

Yellow perianth, yellow with reel or orange-red inner segments (All 
four are sister seedlings — from Falaise x Ceylon): 

Tonga — tall, strong, full rounded double in yellow and red that 
blooms at season 1! Every bloom approaches perfection, and is 
durable at a trying time of the season (alternate frosts and heat). 
My daughter Meg’s insistence on having only a bloom of this for her 
kindergarten teacher “won” Matthew Zandbergen when he was here. 

Hawaii — very tall strong plant, that is slow of increase. More 
pointed in form than Tonga, but of a deeper, more metallic-sheened 
yellow with scarlet inner segs. Has been a sparse bloomer here, but 
expect it to improve as settles. It has quality, and blooms later than 
Tonga and Tahiti. 

Tahiti — the largest bloom in this group, and free of bloom and 
increase. Neither as tall, nor of as deep a yellow as Hawaii, its stem 
is sufficient in length and strength, and every viewpoint considered, 
it is probably the best vellow-red double on the market today! 

Extol — a semi-double in yellow-red that is primarily of interest and 
value to the hybridizer, as it is the only one of the four sibs which 
has set seed. 

Yellow perianth, yellow with deeper yellow inner segments: 

Fiji — to my eye, the most beautifully formed and proportioned of 
all the doubles now available. The predominant color is a medium, 
clear yellow with deeper hued segments (almost orange-yellow) in 
the center. It has good stem, neck, and pose. Even confirmed 
"double-haters” have admired Fiji growing here. Fiji might well 
serve as a standard for judging form and symmetry in doubles. 
Regrettably, has shown some tendency to basal rot. 

Papua — taller than Fiji, and of similar coloring, but it is outdis¬ 
tanced by Fiji here. 

Ocarino — at times almost a self yellow, another season in yellow 
bitones. Large and tall, it blooms very late (with established bulbs 
of Frigid) and is a thing of beauty provided one of our 80-90 degree 
spells doesn’t occur when it is beginning to open. 

White perianth, white with yellow , cream, or buff inner segments: 

Doable Event — the first of the Falaise offspring offered, this white 
and clear lemon yellow double is a proven fine flower and grower. 

Westward — rather short on first bloom, it is a strong heavy sub- 
stanced flower of good white and a deeper yellow (more contrasting) 
than that of Double Event. 
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M, Evans C-137/5 — probably the best of several excellent selec¬ 
tions from Falaise by a seedling (from Shirley Neale x Chinese 
White), this is a good, sturdy, long lasting, rather star-shaped, 
weather resistant white and clear, medium yellow. Name material. 
Candida — white, with pale lemon segments that fade to cream or 
pale buff (dependent upon the season), not a “white self”, but the 
nearest to it of the introduced Falaise offspring — a fine peony-like 
flower. 

Takoracli — good white perianth, with white and pale buff or cream 
inner segments. Of especial interest to breeders as it often has a 
complete pistil and may produce seed. Candida has yet to conceive. 
Irani — this has neither been bloomed nor seen, but will be be next 
year. It won the A.M. for exhibition at London this spring, and is a 
white and cream sister of Gay Challenger! Of special interest as it is 
the first second-generation white from Falaise. 

Richardson ex No. 622 — the stock of this was a present, and I 
thought at first that it was sent as a “leg pull.” But as the flowers 
developed, it became a mammoth full double in clean white and very 
pale lemon on a strong stem and neck, that neither rain nor sun 
fazed. (It also is a sister to Gay Challenger and Irani.) This is the 
largest double I have yet bloomed (almost 5" across), and it was 
admired by everyone, especially by my toddler “Kit”, who ate one of 
the largest specimens! 

XVII-XXIV—Flowers from RHS Divisions 5, 6, 7, 8 and 9 are 
being omitted for the most part, and will be covered more fully next 
year. Special note must be made of several standouts: Arish Mell (5b) 
In the most glistening white; Dickcissel, Pipit, and Verdin, Grant 
Mitsch’s charming and distinct reverse hicolor 7b’s; Pueblo, Mitsch’s 
new white and lemon that goes to white, is the lb that increases and 
grows with abandon, and commented upon previously as T6/5; Bunting 
and Su/.y — the best two red cup lb's here in ’66 (Susan Pearson is 
cold-sensitive); and the most welcome poet, Quetzel, which looks as if 
it may be a better Cantabile. 

XXV — Pink Large Cups. (The limited number of pink lb’s and 
3b’s are discussed under Items III and XIII, respectively.) From over 
200 named and selected numbered pink 2b’s that have been grown 
here, there were a dozen varieties that asserted themselves in ’66 (not in 
order of preference): 

Romance — in tw r o bloom seasons has had a strong tendency for 
petals to get caught in the deeply scalloped cup margin. It has good 
rounded form, superb balance, extremely heavy substance and smooth 
texture in the milk white perianth. The strong, retentive cup color is 
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reminiscent of cup color of Accent as pictured on the Daffodil Hand¬ 
book cover. 

Rose Royale — perhaps my favorite pink, because every bloom is of 
blue ribbon quality! It has a good white, heavy, waxed smooth petal 
that is somewhat pointed, and the slim, tapered trumpet-like corona 
may be from a salmon pink to a more rose pink dependent upon 
season. Select! 

Accent — may always be depended upon to have color, although it 
varies from an almost orangey-pink to the deeply saturated salmon- 
rose color of most seasons. This is the peerless plant among pinks —- 
strong stem, healthy foliage in good proportion, a firm, smooth, hard, 
trouble-free bulb that increases well. The color holds up well in 
strong sun and is one of few pinks that appears pink from 20 feet. 
When more plentiful it should be a striking garden subject! 

Flamingo — wonderful color in a near trumpet cup. Has given some 
trouble with basal rot. 

Precedent — this is quite a flower and plant, prized for exhibition, 
garden and hybridizing! The large, rounded, heavy substanced bloom 
has a bowl-shaped pink cup, and excellent proportion and pose. It 
has the best, tall and strong, stem of any pink. 

Passionate — has been grown either seven or eight years, and has 
had good color about every other year, but it is worth waiting for! 
Probably the best form of any pink 1 have grown. This year the pink 
coloring was a clear, light to medium hue of pure rose pink, com¬ 
pletely delectable! I had cut my slock to two bulbs, to have it re¬ 
taliate by giving six faultless blooms that were an unalloyed delight! 

Rose Caprice — a new start (stock) of this, in comparison with the 
older stock I have been growing, revealed that the latter probably 
has a barely discernible virus infection. The new bulbs gave flowers 
of large size, heavy substance, smooth texture, good pink color, and 
fine form; plus much more vigorous growth. The new bulbs arc 
twice the size of other stock, again indicating “decline.” Now I 
appreciate and understand Rose Caprice’s reputation! 

Radiation — never fails to have appeal, and still the “best buy” in 
pink! 

Foray — a “hot” coral pink band on an ivory cup, with a slightly 
reflexing white perianth. It is a strong plant, and the flowers are 
among the most durable. Very effective “on the vine”, or as a cut 
flower, but not topflight show material. 

Carita — a daffodil that is on-and-off in regard to form, sometimes 
better balanced, but often a grossly proportioned floozy type, but it is 
always a good pink color! Regrettably it is very susceptible to basal 
rot . . . Grant Mitsch’s new Magic Dawn is a flower of somewhat 
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similar type, slightly better balance, and similar coloring, that in four 
years has shown no rot here. 

Fintona — varies according to weather, this is a very early pink 
which, when at its best behaviour, has a lovely rose pink cup and 
good white perianth. Regrettably, it also is subject to basal rot, and 
it has a curious habit (in three gardens here, at least) of having a 
single wide stripe (not virus type) down some leaves. 

Salmon Trout—I have grown this for 12 years, and each season 
outdoors it seems to improve. (It is truly “in excclsis” when grown 
in a pot!) Color at best is more salmon than pink, but when well 
grown has a laudable perianth and excellent form. 

Other pinks of interest are: Infatuation, which can be intriguing, but 
is probably a connoisseur’s and breeder’s flower (it is parent of the 
“hottest” pink property this season, Richardson's new Fair Prospect, as 
yet a very small stock); Gay Mood has good color and form every year 
but its stem is weak here, so its sib Leonainc with the lilac or orchidy 
pink tints and stronger stem is preferred; Irish Rose, Chelsea China, 
and China Pink are smallish llowers with pure pink cups that captivate 
my young daughters; Marietta has deep pink cup color, but an off white 
perianth, while its sib Knightwick has a much whiter perianth with less 
intense pink cup coloring; Portal is an impressive, early, robust decora¬ 
tive type for the garden; Roselight has succumbed to basal rot; Rose- 
worthy continues to be a small, late color jewel blooming here at poet 
time; Chiffon deserves more attention, it is everything that Wild Rose 
would have liked to have been, and more, on a grander scale; Melody 
Lane’s intriguing pale lilac tints fade out to 2c in our sun—oh, for a 
daffodil with this same color in a deeper hue. 

On maiden bloom, Mondaine shows much promise, it has a good 
clean white overlapping perianth, and a nicely balanced cup in a de¬ 
lectable pink, it may well replace one of the favored dozen; also on 
first bloom, Coral Ribbon was distinctive with a rounded good white 
perianth, and a round-bowl-to-saucer-shaped cup with a pronounced 
band of coral pink; somehow or another Salome has not been grown 
here, which will be rectified, for reliable reports indicate it is the 
paragon for perianths among the pink cups currently available; another 
pink debut was Luscious, it had coloring that justified its name. 

Progress in pinks continues fast and furious from many points around 
the globe. Being “pink” during a period that coincides with the proper 
phase of the moon, or when climate is “ideal”, is no longer good enough. 
Reliable, clear color, and good, strong, whiter white perianths are now 
mandatory in new introductions; and it should again be stressed that 
more reliability, or consistent high quality bloom is a paramount virtue! 
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FROM THE PRESIDENT S DESK 

The week of July 4 was spent digging bulbs and the job is still 
far from complete. We have thus far had the hottest and driest summer 
on record since I have been growing daffodils. The latter condition 
probably accounts for the very low percentage of basal rot that 1 have 
uncovered. It seems that a cool, wet summer such as enjoyed in the 
Northwest does not encourage rot, nor does the hot. dry summer 
of Southern California. The deadly combination is a hot and wet 
condition. 

sji sji 

As your new president, I have enjoyed receiving copies of news¬ 
letters from some of our regions that publish them, especially when 
they suggest varieties and planting techniques that have been suc¬ 
cessful in that region. 1 hope all regional V.P.s will consider such 
letters. 

# # * 

At the Memphis Convention we discussed at length many problems 
of both judges and exhibitors at our daffodil shows throughout the 
United States. The majority of the questions and problems could be 
eliminated by a few simple changes in the show schedules. I am now 
ready to start compiling a list of such quesions and suggestions which 
I shall later turn over to a committee for their study. My hope is 
that such a committee could furnish our awards chairman with a 
model show schedule. This schedule would make it much easier for 
a new group to have their first ADS show, and might be used by an 
old established show committee as a guide when up-dating or changing 
their schedules. I welcome your letters on this subject but I cannot 
attempt to reply to each one. Maybe this can be ready for our 
Fall Board meeting at the Key Bridge Marriott Motel on October 8 
in Arlington, Va. — William G. Pannill 


NOMINATIONS, ANYONE? 

Mrs. George D. Watrous, Jr., 5031 Reno Rd. N.W., Washington, 
D. C. 20008, is the new chairman of the nominating committee. If 
you have any suggestions of people you think would serve well on the 
Board of Directors, she would appreciate hearing from you. 
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HORTICULTURAL AWARDS 
OF THE 1966 SHOWS 


By Eleanor R. Bolton, Daffodil Show Reporter 

At Journal deadline, show reports have not been received from 
the Ohio Association of Garden Clubs at Dayton, from Western Reserve 
Daffodil Society at Cleveland, from St. Louis, Mo., Nashville, Ind., 
nor from Russellville, Ark. Nor was any report submitted for the 
Southern Regional Show at Memphis but, since it coincided with the 
National ADS Convention, your reporter was able to get a partial 
list of the awards front Mrs. John Bozievich, who had at least received 
a publicity release on the Memphis exhibition. 

With such information as is available, we can report that there 
were at least 2,000 more horticultural entries in the 1966 shows than 
a year ago. A significant growth of interest in dafTodils is evident 
in the statistics. There were six ADS-approved shows in Georgia, 
five in Pennsylvania, three in Tennessee and two each in New York 
and Connecticut. 

The four largest shows reported were the Washington Daffodil Society 
show with 800 horticultural entries, Georgia Daffodil Society and 
Federated Clubs in Atlanta with 782, cooperating clubs in Greenwich, 
Conn., with 681 and Chambersburg, Pa. with 614. At the same 
time, there was neither supremacy of one variety, nor one consistently 
predominant classification among winners in any classes. Notable, 
however, is that Mitsch introductions have become very popular among 
American exhibitors. 

While we all are still awed by the achievement of our record-breaking 
Journal editor, Mrs. Howard B. Bloomer, Jr., who transported her 
daffodils across the Atlantic to phenomenal success in the London RHS 
show, we are delighted with our ADS exhibitors who made newsworthy 
treks here at home. Mrs. James J. Tracey of Norristown, Pa., exhibited 
in three shows and won the Gold Ribbon at both Norristown and 
Downingtown, Pa., and the Miniature Gold at Newport News, Va. 

Eleven exhibitors were successful in two shows each. William H. 
Roese of LaHabra, Calif., won eleven awards at La Canada and Santa 
Barbara: Gold, Silver, Rose twice, Maroon, Purple, Red-White-Blue, 
and four local awards. Winning the Miniature Gold Ribbon at both 
Conway and El Dorado, Ark., was Mrs. D. O. Harton, Jr., who also 
won the Miniature Gold, Silver, Green, Lavender and Red-White-Blue 
Ribbons and the Carey E. Quinn Medal. The Rev. James B. Shannon, 
of Westport Point, Mass,, was awarded at Hartford and Greenwich 



the Gold, Silver, White and Purple ADS Ribbons, the Carey E. 
Quinn Medal and a local prize. At Norristown, Pa., Mrs. Charles A, 
Gruber was awarded the Miniature Gold, Silver, White, Green and 
Red-White-Blue Ribbons, and the Pennsylvania Horticultural Society 
award. 

Continuing the two-show list of exhibitors, Mrs. T. E. Tolleson 
twice in Atlanta won the ADS Gold and Miniature Gold Ribbons, 
the Carey E. Quinn Medal and a local award. Mrs. T. W. Gillct 
of Glyndon, Md.„ exhibited in Baltimore and Philadelphia with two 
Rcd-White-Blue Ribbons, Silver and Purple awards and the Quinn 
Medal to her credit. Two California shows produced a Miniature Gold, 
two Lavender Ribbons and another local prize for Mrs. Joseph Neder- 
burg of Whittier, 

Our award chairman, Mrs. John Bozievich, had winning entries at 
Wheaton, Md,, and Philadelphia with awards of the Carey E. Quinn 
Medal, ADS Maroon Ribbon and the King Trophy for a collection 
of red cups. Our president, William G. Pannill, exhibited Silver and 
Purple Ribbon winners at Hampton, Va., plus another award; at 
Memphis he won the Watrous and Quinn Medals as well as the local 
ADS award for a collection of white daffodils. Dr, W. A. Bender 
won the Red-White-Blue Ribbon at Chambersburg, Pa., and the AHS 
Bronze Medal at Philadelphia. Mrs. Goethe Link won the Lavender 
Ribbon at both Memphis and Dayton, Ohio; also at Dayton, the 
Miniature Gold and the other horticultural awards. 

There were multiple one-show winners, too. Mrs. W. H, Ragsdale 
at Smyrna, Ga. claimed all the ADS Ribbons that were awarded: 
Gold, Silver, White and Lavender. At the Georgia Daffodil Society 
Show in Atlanta, Miniature Gold, Silver. Lavender, Red-Whilc-BIue 
Ribbons and two other prizes were won by Mrs. M. C. Abercrombie. 
Mrs. F. E. Field, at Asheville, N. C., was awarded the Miniature 
Gold, Silver and Green Ribbons and horticultural sweepstakes. At 
Madisonvillc, Ky., Dr. Glenn Dooley won Gold and Silver Ribbons 
as well as three other awards. 

Mrs. H. de S. Henley carried her daffodils from Newport News, Va,, 
to Philadelphia to win Gold and Silver Ribbons and a sweepstakes 
trophy, and Mr. R. Bloomquist of Arlington, Va., at Chambers town, 
Pa., won the Gold and Silver Ribbons and two other awards. The 
Gold, Silver, White and Lavender Ribbons were won at Birmingham 
by Mr, and Mrs, W. E. Thompson, while Mrs. G. O. Darby, Jr., at 
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Tunica, Miss., won Gold, Silver, Lavender, Maroon and Red-White- 
Blue Ribbons. 

A summary of the ADS awards to exhibitors not already mentioned 
follows: 


GOLD RIBBON (Best in Show) 


Miss Lee Linton (a teen-ager!) 

Memphis, Tenn. 

Vigil 

lc 

Mrs. B. B. Boozman 

Ft. Smith. Ark. 

Preamble 

lb 

Mrs. William Hesse 

Fullerton, Calif. 

Vigi! 

lc 

Mrs. R. D. Sams 

Macon, Ga. 

Windblown 

4 

Franklin D. Seney 

Newport News, Va. 

Cantatrice 

1 c 

Mrs. Hugh Howell 

Atlanta, Ga. 

Cantatrice 

lc 

Mrs. Richard Starnes 

Rome, Ga. 

Lemon Cup 

2b 

Mrs. C. M. Thompson 

Dallas, Tex. 

Daydream 

2d 

Mrs. J. W. Bush 

Albany, Ga. 

Iceland 

2c 

Mrs. Harry R. Griffith 

Nashville, Tcnn. 

Ave 

2c 

Mrs. Will Harris 

Lookout Mountain, 

Tenn. Blarney 

3 b 

Mrs. E. E. Lawler 

Alexandria, Va. 

Rockall 

3 b 

Mrs. Ferdinand Bartclme 

Asheville N. C. 

Blarney’s Daughter 

2 b 

Mrs. T. Morgan Hughes, Jr. 

Wayne, Pa. 

Greenore 

2b 

Mrs. O. L. Atkinson 

Hot Springs, Ark. 

Arctic Gold 

la 

Mrs. Philip R. Adams 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

Passionate 

2b 

Mrs. Lawrence Wharton 

Baltimore, Md. 

Enhancement 

Id 

Mrs. John Marx 

Rye, N. Y. 

Ave 

2c 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles D. Webster 

Tslip, N. Y. 

Moonshol 

la 

Mrs. C. H. Anthony 

Bloomfield, Conn. 

Rima, 

2b 

MINIATURE GOLD RIBBON (Best Miniature) 



Mrs. James Simpson 

Birmingham, Ala. 

Cyclataz 

8 

Mr. William Schmidt 

Whittier, Calif. N. bidbocodimn 




conspictius 

10 

Mrs. Bert C. Pouncey 

Hughes, Ark. 

not reported 


Mrs. W. D. Owen 

Dallas, Tex. 

Hawera 

5 b 

Mrs. Joe H. Talbot III 

Nashville, Tenn. 

Xit 

3c 

Mrs. Alan Vages 

Lookout Mt., Tenn. 

N. jonquilla minor 

10 

Mrs. George D. Watrous, Jr. 

Washington, D. C. 

Flyaway 

la 

Mrs. Charles K. Cosner 

Nashville, Tenn. 

April Tears 

5 b 

Mrs. Goethe l ink 

Brooklyn, Ind. 

N, cycla/ninens 

10 

Frances Moreland 

Hampton. Va. (at Baltimore) Pixie 

lb 

Mrs. Leonard Mygatt 

Downingtown, Pa. 

N. rupicola 

10 

Mrs. George Dixon 

White Plains, NY. 

N. triundrus dibits 

10 

Mrs D. J. McNamara 

Syosset, N.Y. 

canaliculatus 

10 

Mrs, Luke Lockwood 

Greenwich, Conn. 

not reported 


Mrs. Wm. R. Taylor 

Old Lyme, Conn 

Mary Plumstcad 

5 a 


SILVER RIBBON (Most Blue Ribbons in Horticulture) 

Winners not already mentioned in this competition were Mrs. Howard 
Hurst, Marshallville, Ga.; Mrs. Harry Johnson, Jr., Rome, Ga.; Mrs. 
Carter Owerlby, Dallas, Tex.; Madeline Kirby, Fullerton, Calif.; Mrs. 
T. Hack Smith, Albany, Ga.; Mrs. W. Wailes Thomas, Atlanta, Ga.; 
Mrs. Harry R. Griffith, Nashville, Tcnn.; Mrs. J. O. Carter, Lookout 
Mt., Tcnn.; Mrs. A. Gordon Brooks, Richmond, Va. (at Wheaton, 
Md,); Mrs. Betty Barnes, Camden, Ark.; Mrs. John Butler, Dayton, 
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Ohio.; Mrs. William Batchelor, Downington, Pa.; Mrs. Richard S. 
Barton, Mamaroneck, N. Y.; Mr. and Mrs. Charles D. Webster, Islip, 
N. Y. and Mrs. Hugh Petersen, Grenwich, Conn. 

ROSE RIBBON (Seedlings) 

Both Mrs. Ben Robertson, Taylors, S. C., and Mrs. O. L. Fellers, 
Camden, Ark., received this award for the second time and William 
Rocse of La Habra, Calif., as previously stated, won it in two show's 
this year. Mrs. Robertson’s seedling was Carnmoon x Green Island; 
no information about Mrs. Fellers' entry. One of Mr. Roese's entries 
w'as Binkie x Lemon Doric; the other not reported. H. R. Simmons of 
La Grange, Ga., won w'ith No. 59-5; Mrs. William S. Simms, Atlanta, 
with van Wereld's Favorite x Spellbinder; and L. G. McNairy, Arlington, 
Va., with No. 59.1 Sligo x St. Egwin. 

WHITE RIBBON (Three Stems, one Variety) 

With no duplicates among this year's 15 winning entries, those not 
already listed w r ere: Mrs. W. C. Thompson, Mrs. Keith Moody, 
Madeline Kirby, Mrs. Eve Bonser, Mrs. W. A. Kelley, Mrs. John 
M. Walton, Mrs. Frank Horton, Miss Anne Sangree, Mrs. William 
Batchelor, Mrs. Imre Cholnoky and Mrs. Charles B. Scully, 

GREEN RIBBON (12 Varieties, one stem each, from at least four 
divisions) 

In addition to wanning entries by Mrs. Harton, Mrs. Field and Mrs. 
Gruber, others were Mrs. Harry Johnson, Jr., Mrs. Jo Scott, Mrs. 
Joseph Aron, Mrs. Edwin Buchanan and Mrs. C. H. Anthony. 

LAVENDER RIBBON (Collection of Miniatures) 

Additional awards in this class went to Mrs. W. S. Simms, Mrs. Fort 
Linton, Mrs. A. Gordon Brooks, Mrs. Charles K. Cosner, Mrs. O. L. 
Fellers, Mrs. Goethe Link, Mrs. Hugh Petersen and Mrs. William R, 
Taylor. 

MAROON RIBBON (Five Varieties Reversed Bi-colors). 

Ribbons in this class w r ere reported withheld in several shows. 
Mitsch’s Limeade appeared in five winning collections and Nampa in 
four. Winners not already mentioned were Mrs. Henry F. Ambrose, 
Mrs. Homer L. Covert, Mrs, Betty Barnes, Mrs. Charles McGee and 
Mrs. William Weaver. 
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PURPLE RIBBON (Collections) 

Additional winning entries in this competition were Mrs. Reuben 
Sawyer, Mrs. Phil M. Lee, Miss Sarah Terry, Mrs. Joseph B. Town¬ 
send, Mrs. Luther Wilson, Carl R. Amason and Mrs. Harry Wilkie. 

RED-WHITE-BLUE RIBBON (Five Varieties American Bred) 

Seven awards in this class were reported in the narrative. The others 
were Mrs. Herbert Wiggs, Mrs. W. Wailes Thomas, Mrs. Clyde Cox, 
Mrs. James Birchfield, Mrs. Luther Wilson, Mrs. Betty Barnes, Mrs. 
William Weaver and Mrs. Bert Pouncey. 

ROBERTA C. WAT ROUS MEDAL (Collection 12 Varieties 
Miniatures) 

Several show chairmen marked their reports on this class “no 
award” and, although the indication is that the medal was offered 
in at least seven shows, only three merited the award. They were Mrs. 
A. Gordon Brooks of Richmond and Mrs. Jack Sandler of Atlanta, 
in addition to Mr. Pannill. 

CAREY E. QUINN MEDAL (24 Varieties from Five or More 
Divisions) 

There were twice as many awards in this difficult class (12) as there 
were in 1965. Not previously mentioned were Ken Dorwin, Santa 
Barbara; Mrs. R. D. Sams, Macon; Mrs. P. R. Moore Jr., Hampton; 
Mrs. Bert C. Pouncey Jr., Hughes, Ark.; Mrs. Herbert Wiggs, Dallas; 
Mrs. Fort Linton, Nashville and Mrs. E. E. Lawler, Jr., Alexandria. 

OTHER HORTICULTURAL AND ARRANGEMENT AWARDS 

The number of horticultural awards other than ADS equals those 
already listed and space is not available to list all the winners. Not 
all shows had arrangement classes, but the list of winners in artistic 
competition is also long. Special awards for juniors were noted in 
several reports. 
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MUSINGS AND MEANDERINGS 

By Poeticus 


The Royal Horticultural Society uses a scale in judging daffodils 
which is based on a total of 25 points and different scales are applied 
to single blooms and to three or more of a kind. These two scales, 
if blown up to the single system of 100 points adopted by the ADS 
would compare with the American system as follows: 



ADS 

Royal Horticultural Society 


All 

Single 

Three 


Classes 

Bloom 

Blooms 

Condition _ 

..20 

16 

16 

Form ...... 

.. ..20 

20 

16 

Color _ 

15 

20 

16 

Size ..... 

15 

12 

12 

Texture (and substance) 

10 

12 

12 

Poise (Pose) 

10 

12 

12 

Stem _ 

10 

8 

8 

Uniformity . _ 

■—■ 

— 

8 


100 

100 

100 


Thus in this country we place somewhat greater emphasis on con¬ 
dition, size, and stem, while downgrading color, texture, and pose. 
These are minor variations and suggest no more than a desire to 
do things our way, rather than any serious Haw in the English system. 
However, it will be noted that the English reward uniformity in 
judging three of a kind, while wc do not. This may be a fault in our 
system. Certainly, other things being equal, uniformity would be 
weighed and doubtless most judges have it in mind in passing upon 
vases of three, whether or not it is set forth in the scale. On the 
whole, would it not be better for us to recognize in our scale that 
uniformity is a desirable quality and thus place all exhibitors upon 
notice? Respectfully referred to our Board of Director for consideration. 

* :(f # 

It may be that the truth will prevail, but not in the field of daffodils 
if some of our horticultural pundits have their way. Under a two- 
column head which read “Daffodils and Jonquils—Are They the Same,” 
the garden editor of the Indianapolis News — one Myrtie Barker — 
tossed off the following on an otherwise perfect Sunday last spring: 

“Daffodils, like stray sunbeams, dot the yard near my window'. 

“Or are they jonquils? 
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“It’s a query that puzzles most people every spring. One person 
will look at a patch of the yellow, trumpet-like (lowers and say: 

“ ‘Oh, the daffodils are blooming!’ 

“Five minutes later, someone else will cast an eye in the same 
direction and exclaim: ‘What pretty jonquils!’ 

“Now, what is the answer? Does that spring-blooming flower have 
two names? Or do the names, daffodil and jonquil, refer to two 
different varieties? 

“The solution to the mystifying lloral problem is summed up in 
the answer to the question: How long is the yellow trumpet portion 
that juts out from the center of the six petals? 

“Those with a long trumpet are dalTodils. Those with a short 
trumpet are jonquils. 

“In case of doubt, get out your ruler.” 

Now if Miss Barker will only tell us how long is long, or how short 
is short, vve will consider her solution practically flawless. 

It reminds us of something wc read in the catalog of the White 
Flower Farm, Litchfield, Conn. After humiliating us with the state¬ 
ment “Although it is the chic thing to do, we do not list varieties by 
Royal Horticultural Society categories, which are now nearly a hopeless 
jumble of numbers and symbols that only sophisticated Narcissi people 
can follow',” the catalog really crushed us with this exposure of our 
ignorance: 


“NARCISSI MIXTURE BY JOHN EVELYN (The Flatcups) 

“This series of flat cup varieties was developed by the late and 
great Irish hybridizer, John Evelyn . . . “ 

We must remember to write for his catalog. 

The first catalog for American gardeners has now been issued 
by Broadleigh Gardens, successors to the retail business of Alec Gray. 
A reading of the list finds all the old Gray varieties, as well as quite 
a number of new' items of interest. One of these is Cornet, an 
extra early 6 a which Gertrude Wister on p. 143 of The Daffodil Hand¬ 
book mentions as highly desirable but “which may not be in commerce.” 
This favorable opinion is shared by the writer, who finds Cornet not 
only the first large variety to llower each spring, but of amiable dispo¬ 
sition and a rapid increaser as well. 

Small varieties not previously listed by Gray which may in time prove 
to be miniatures arc Rupert lb, Segovia 3 b, Paula Cottell 3b, Double- 
bois 5a, Poppet 5a, Yellow Gem 5a. Flute 6 a, Rikki 7b, and West Wind 
7b. This is also the first time that we can recall seeing that historic 
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name, N. poet icits poet arum, in a list. It is the Adam (and doubtless 
the Eve) of virtually every trace of red, orange, or pink in the modern 
daffodil. 

# * * 

Speaking of red, a paragraph in Jefferson-Brown's new book 
“Daffodils, Tulips and Other Hardy Bulbs ” reveals in his polished 
phrases one of the minor lures employed by the trade. The passage 
reads: “In daffodil terminology orange is ‘rich orange’ and deep 
rich orange is ‘red.’ No conscious deception is practiced by the 
compilers of catalogs, rather does the wish father the thought and, 
as breeders have been striving for a century to further strengthen 
the orange colouring, the visionary eye sees red where the non¬ 
daffodil man sees orange. On a practical level the word red helps in 
the terminological struggle to differentiate the thousand and one shades 
of orange.” 

This verbal sleight-of-hand may help sales, but it will hardly end 
the “terminological struggle;” however, gardeners have long since 
teamed that pink may mean only buff, that white comes in many 
shades, and so, presumably, they will quickly learn to be satisfied 
with deep rich orange when they buy a “red” daffodil. 

* $ * 

In the course of a season quite a number of visitors roam through 
our garden and w'e always note which varieties seem to excite the 
most interest. Taste, before it is shaped by experience, is quite 
unpredictable, but certainly in the case of daffodils it seems to be little 
influenced by size, gaudy coloring, or scarcity. Over the years St. 
Egwin has probably attracted more attention than any other, although a 
drift of Dick Wellband, possibly for no better reason than its mass, 
will arouse exclamations. More recently a clump of MitsclTs Moon- 
mist seems to catch the public’s eye. Flowering as early as it does, 
it is free of the competition of numerous midseason varieties, and 
the unusual coloring has a certain luminous quality which makes 
it stand out. 

* jK -•!! 

Probably the most interesting item in any of the 1966 catalogs 
is the offering of “Johnstoni {Queen of Spain)” by Guy L. Wilson 
Limited for a modest 3()p a bulb. 

About all that is known of the numerous forms of this natural 
hybrid between N . pseudo-narcissus and N. triandrus ceriums w'as set 
forth by Cyril F. Coleman in the 1966 Daffodil and Tulip Year Book 
of The Royal Horticultural Society, and a very absorbing story it is. 

The true N. X johnstonii (Baker) Pugsley of the Classified List or 
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N, X johnstonii (Baker) Pugslcy var, ‘johnstonii’ according to Dr. 
Meyer’s monograph in The Daffodil Handbook , (to distinguish it From 
N. X. johnstonii (Baker) Pugsley var. Taitii’), is probably no longer 
found in the wild in its native Portugal. However, bulbs are said to be 
still growing in gardens in Oporto and Mr. Coleman’s article is 
illustrated with flowers photographed in the garden of F. R. Waley in 
Kent, England, which were given to him by the niece of Alfred 
W. Tail, who first found the wild hybrid in 1886. 

Another form of the same wild cross was found growing more 
abundantly in northwestern Spain by Peter Barr in 1887 and given 
the name Queen of Spain. It was first catalogued by Barr & Sons in 
1890 and olfered for a number of years. During that period bulbs 
were purchased by Carl H. Krippendorf of Cincinnati, Ohio. The plant¬ 
ing prospered and is now possibly the largest in cultivation. Jefferson- 
Brown has said that johnstonii in any form is a difficult plant in the 
British Isles. The Krippendorf place w r as described and pictured in 
the American Daffodil Year Book of The American Horticultural 
Society for 1935. Mr. Krippendorfs daughter and granddaughter, 
knowm to many of us as Rosan Adams of Cincinnati and Mary Nelson 
of Greenwich, Conn., have been most generous in giving bulbs to those 
who have an interest in species, and those in my garden have sur¬ 
vived, although with little increase so far. 

Presumably the bulbs offered by Wilson have been collected 
in Spain and that should be another story. While N. X johnstonii and 
the form known as Queen of Spain are both wild hybrids of the same 
species, their characteristics are substantially different. Queen of Spain 
has a more pendant habit, but the characteristic by which they may 
be most readily distinguished is the carriage of the perianth segments: 
forward in johnstonii, reflexed in Queen of Spain. However, other 
forms — some named — have been found in Spain and it is possible 
that the Wilson material will show minor variations from Queen of 
Spain. King of Spain, with a rolled rim, is one of these, but may 
only be a seasonal variation. 


ANY SUBJECTS SUGGESTED? 

Have you a topic you think would be of general interest to the 
membership? Drop a card to the editor and w r e will try to cover it in 
a future issue. 
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HYBRIDIZER’S FORUM 


A Source of Potent Daffodil Pollen 

Narcissus cantabricus subsp. monophyllus (Durieu) Fernandes, 
grown in a pot in the open until the buds appeared and then flowered 
on an unheated, glass-enclosed porch, yielded plentiful pollen. Soon 
thereafter, 1 a daffodil Lyonesse and 2 a Fortune came into flower. 
Pollen of N. cantabricus applied to the stigmas of six Lyonesse blooms 
resulted in six large, well-filled seed pods (165 seed). Fortune, per¬ 
haps because of rainy weather at the wrong moment, produced only 
one pod out of six pollinated with N. cantabricus, 

Later in the season when many blooms of Rubra came into flower, 
16 were carefully emasculated and N. cantabricus pollen was used 
on them. Thirteen well-filled pods were harvested, with a total of 
355 seeds. Numerous other Rubra flowers were left without emascu¬ 
lation to be open-pollinated or seifed. None produced seed. 

In view of the foregoing I feel reasonably certain that pollen of 
N. cantabricus is compatible with most fertile garden hybrids of today, 
and will remain viable for at least several weeks if kept at 60 ' to 70° F. 
in a container over calcium chloride or silica gel. 

What the outcome of such extreme crosses will be 1 can’t even guess. 
Has anyone else used N. cantabricus in his daffodil breeding? Also, 
what is the proper storage temperature for its pollen? I read somewhere 
recently that tazetta pollens need to be kept reasonably warm so I 
did the same for N. cantabricus. —Willis H. Wheeler 

A New Hybridizer Reports 

Attached is the statistical report of my pollinating endeavors. My 
program was, first, to sec if I could get seed to set, and second, 
to aim in the general direction of miniatures and intermediates. It is 
not that I think any smaller flower could be lovelier than a stately 2r, 
nor more striking than a red-cup 2b, but simply that the opportunities 
for something new, different, and better are greater. 

Within the general direction mentioned I used everything that I had 
whenever J possibly could. Honeybells was used to the hilt. My 
small supply of N. triamlrus albus pollen (upper and lower) was 
totally used, Other small flowers were used when bloom time per¬ 
mitted. L found the dessicator quite useful, but saving pollen from 
some of the miniatures is beyond me. Using the bloom is the only 
practical way, but then reverse crosses are not possible. All seeds 
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were planted by June 12, in plastic cans in a coldframe, and mulched 
for the summer. 

Conclusions: 1. 1 had a ball. 2. My wife is very patient. 3. I 
need more species stock for pollen and 1 am growing on seed of 
six kinds. 4. I may try to force some N. jonquilla. 5. My neighbors 
think I'm a bit peculiar because of all the silk stockings I had staked 
around the yard. 6. I'm going to try again next year. 

— William O. Ticknor 


Comments 

Mr. Ticknor's list of crosses made (and of failures) showed that 
he kept to his program. Every cross listed could be justified, and he has 
some very promising lots of seed. In addition to the seed from 
Honeybells (live lots) some especially interesting lots were from two 
doubles, Falaise and Gay Time, and from Charity May. 

Mr. Wheeler also had some impressive statistics. Several lots with 
four or more pods collected produced averages of 20 to 28 seed per 
pod. Falaise proved disappointing this year, only one seed resulting 
from a number of tries with various pollens. 

Dr. Throckmorton writes (May 20) that it seems to him that 
crosses between siblings, or between a child and parent, are more 
fruitful than wide “outcrosses," and selfed blooms least fruitful of all. 
Some huge seed pods of crosses between siblings “look like great green 
ping pong balls . . Can others report on crosses between siblings 
or child and parent, with size of seed yield? 

A “Parent and Child" class in the National Capital Daffodil Show 
attracted 13 entries, the winner of the blue ribbon being Kingscourt 
and Banbridge, The Midwest Region Newsletter for June reports that 
at the Cleveland show Mrs. Link provided an educational exhibit 
showing a seedling daffodil along with both parent varieties. Mrs. 
Link was winner of the Rose Ribbon at this show' with a 2b seedling 
from Rosabella x Evening, — Roberta C. Watrous 

Rose Ribbon Winners 

As requested I am reporting on the Rose Ribbons I won this year. 
The winner in Memphis was No. 1 82« (Interim x No. 35). No. 35 
came from selfed White Sentinel. The seedling is a 2b with green throat 
and pink cup. In Asheville I won on No. 192a (Carnmoon x Green 
Island), a 2h with rounded perianth and a very pale greenish yellow 
cup. Each of these seedlings was runner-up for best in show. 

— Eve Robertson 
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BULBS REQUESTED 
FOR TEST GARDENS 

In the fall of 1959 the Horticulture Department of Clemson Uni¬ 
versity, Clemson, S. C. established a daffodil test garden in cooperation 
with the American Daffodil Society. 

Purpose of this garden is to evaluate varieties of daffodils from all 
parts of the world, to determine which can be grown successfully in 
the southeastern United States and particularly in upper South Caro¬ 
lina. In addition to being an evaluation garden, it also presents the 
flower to the public. It is visited in the early spring by a large number 
of people, many of whom come with pencil in hand. 

According to Walter H. Thompson, the ADS test chairman, there 
is no money in the university budget or ADS for the purchase of bulbs, 
and the acquisition of them is dependent upon the generosity of ADS 
members, fie would like to have some of the newer varieties to add 
to the names they have. Bulbs already planted arc listed below. If 
you can add new names to this collection, please send them to Walter 
E. Thompson, Chairman, Test Gardens, American Daffodil Society, 
2907 Southwood Road, Birmingham, Ala. 35223. The bulbs will then 
be distributed to Clemson University and other gardens that are set 
up. Interesting data from these test gardens is being assembled 
and will be made available to our members as soon as possible. 

Any named varieties other than those listed on the page opposite will 
be welcomed: 


Especially For ITIS Lovers! 


AIS membership brings you . . . . . 

• W'hal Every Iris Grower Should Knout} beautiful hand¬ 
book on nil kinds of irises, their rii/lnrc, color, awards 
and details of many AIS activities you can enjoy. 

• The Bulletin: each quarterly Issue packed with interest¬ 
ing, helpful articles, variety reports, iris information * 

• Imitations to join letter robins; choose from over 20 
iris subjectsi get to know iristtrians in your own amt, 
across the country , around the world. 

• All this plus local, regional, national meetings, garden 
tours, shows and much more. 

FOR ONI.Y $5 A YEAR 

• GARDEN IRISES—the complete, authoritative reference 

on every iris subject __ $7.95 

JOIN US NOW! 

The American IRIS Society, 2237 Tower Grove Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. 63110 
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Actaea 

Aiamein 

April Showers 

April Tears 

Aranjuez 

Ardour 

Armada 

Askelon 

Aspasia 

Ave 

Bah ram 

Beaucaiiloii 

Ben Hur 

Beersheba 

Beryl 

Binkie 

Bodilly 

Bollon 

Bread and Cheese 
Bright work 
Brookville 
Brunswick 
Burgemeester 
Gouverneur 

California Gold 

Camberwell King 

Carbineer 

Carnmoon 

Carolina 

Charmant 

Chastity 

Cheerio 

Chinese White 

Chinook 

Clackamas 

Clockface 

Coloratura 

Concerto 

Corinth 

Cornet 

Courage 

Coverack Perfection 
Cragford 
Cromarty 
Cushlake 

Daviot 

Dawn 

Dew-pond 

Diolite 

Dreamiight 

Earl Winterton 
Elgin 

Early Mist 

Fermoy 
Fireproof 
Flying Saucer 
Foresight 
Forfar 

Fortune’s Blaze 
Fortune's Bow ! 
Fortune’s Crest 
Frontier 


Fury 

Garron 

Geranium 

Gloria 

Gold-digger 

Golden Riot 

Golden Torch 

Golden Triumphator 

Gratia 

Gracilis 

Greenland 

Hamzali 
Harvester 
Hollandia 
Hollywood 
Home Fires 
Hugh Poate 

Imperator 

Insulindc 

Ischia 

Isola 

Interim 

John Evelyn 

Kilbride 

Killigrew 

Kilworth 

Kibo 

King of Hearts 
King of the North 

La Beaute 

Lady Kestevcn 

Larkelly 

Lebanon 

Lemon Heart 

Lemstar 

Limerick 

Linn 

Lisbreen 

Magnificence 

Mahmoud 

Market Merry 

Martha Washington 

Majarde 

Mary Blonk 

Matapan 

Mendel 

Merapi 

Mirth 

Moonshine 

Mrs. Alfred Pearson 

Mrs. Wm. Copeland 

Mount Hood 

Mulatto 

Narvik 

Nim 

Orange Glory 
Orange Lace 

Pearly Queen 


Pigeon 

Pink Select 

Pink Lace 

PinwheeL 

Playboy 

Pluvius 

Polar Star 

Portrush 

Preamble 

Pride of Holland 

Promptitude 

Queen Farida 

Rapallo 
Red Bird 
Red Devon 
Red Guard 
Red Hackle 
Red Riband 
Revelry 
Roman Star 
Rossmore 
Rouge 

Royal Crown 
Kustow' Pasha 

Santiam 

Scarlet Leader 

Selma Lagerlof 

Snowball 

Silver Chimes 

Sincerity 

Slicvcboy 

Soundness 

Spitzbergen 

St. Egwin 

St. Issey 

St. Louis 

Stoke 

Sweetness 

Tarzan 

Thalia 

Tibet 

Tinker 

Tresamble 

Trevithian 

T rocadcro 

Ulster Prince 
Unsurpassable 

Valencia 

Velveteen 

White Lion 
White Marvel 
White Pearl 
Willamette 
van We re Id’s 
Favorite 

Yankee Clipper 
Yellow Cheerfulness 

Zest 

Zircon 
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THE FLOWERS THAT BLOOM 
ON POSTAGE STAMPS 

By Roberta C. Watrous, Washington, D. C. 

In the summer of 1961 I wrote a brief description of the ten stamps 
constituting my daffodil stamp collection (see 1962 American Daffodil 
Yearbook, p. 27-30). Shortly after the manuscript was sent to the 
editor a stamp journal arrived containing a listing of a new stamp from 
Cambodia showing a daffodil. This seemed an unlikely place for 
daffodils to grow', and the stamp, when acquired, showed a rose-colored 
flower that was probably an Amaryllid of some kind, but not a 
daffodil. 

Soon after the Yearbook appeared, however, I received an addition 
to the collection from another member who collects stamps with 
daffodils. Afghanistan, in October 1961, issued several flower stamps 
in connection with Teacher’s Day. Two values, 10 pouls and 100 
pouts, used the same drawing. Against a pale gray shaded back¬ 
ground— with a slight tinge of brown in the higher value — four 
daffodils and a number of curving leaves lean toward the right. The 
white flowers have small cups with narrow rims of gold. We can 
compare our version of the “Arabic” numerals 10 and 100 with 
the Asiatic version, a downward slanting mark and one or tw'o square 
dots, which appears in the upper right of each stamp. 

The Swiss Pro Juventude semi-postal issue of 1964 (value 10 plus 
10 centimes) presents a colorful yellow and orange trumpet against 
an emerald green background. The very long slender trumpet is 
fringed, and appears to have a ribbed surface. The stigma and 
anthers are longer than usual for trumpets. An unusual feature is the 
identification printed in the sheet margin: “Narcissus pseudonarcissus,” 
1 believe the Sw-iss are more familiar with N, poeticus than with N. 
pseudo-narcissus. 

The Hungarian semi-postal of 1963 is a large stamp (32 x 43mm.) 
on which the design and colors have been used very effectively. The 
daffodil appears to he of trumpet proportions, but the flanged cup 
is deeply tinged with orange. Perhaps the artist had Mr. Backhouse’s 
Brer Fox in mind. The post-horn and the vertical captions are in 
gold, the small “Narcisz” at lower left and value indication at upper 
right (2 plus 1 Ft.) are in the bright green of the stem and leaves. 

The Polish stamp of 1964 pleases me for several reasons. It is color¬ 
ful, realistic, and educational. The legend appearing in tiny print at the 
upper right and down the right margin is “Narcissus incomparabilis 

(Continued on Page 37) 
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Daffodils do get around the world on postage stamps, os Mrs. Watrous describes in the 
accompanying article. Even countries noted for their deserts feature our favorite flower, 
sucJl as Afghanistan fupper pair) and Iran, the lower pair in tlhe collection here. 
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DAFFODILS AS SEEN 
FROM OREGON TO EUROPE 


By C. Kr.NNF.TH Dorwin, Santa Barbara , Calif. 

This year, instead of the usual trip to Oregon, I decided to go one 
better and take in the European daffodils as well. 

Since the Oregon daffodils were discussed fully last year, I will report 
on them only briefly. The weather was a warm 75 at I I p.m. when 1 
reached Portland. The pinks there looked more like those in Southern 
California, than they should in Oregon, I stayed at the Daffodil Hilton 
of Murray Evans, as usual, and Murray was in early mid-season. The 
high-lights there were a beautiful bloom of the 2c Canisp, and a nice 
short row of Mr. Evans’ A-l in whites. There are better formed whites 
than A-l, it has a tendency to hood — but it is very white and stands 
up better than most in bad weather. Arctic Gold was outstanding 
there, and a long row of Festivity was most impressive, and impressed 
me on what a good daffodil that still is. There were few doubles out, 
as they come a bit later. 

I had but one afternoon to spend with the Mitschs. As usual, I 
headed for the pinks first. Accent, Flamingo and Precedent were very 
impressive, despite the hot weather, and I was again impressed with 
Z-20/1, a Green Island x Accent seedling. 1 think it is about time that 
somebody mentions that the only known stock of Brer Fox, the red cup 
trumpet of Mr. Backhouse’s, is in Mr. Mitsch’s hands and a pretty good 
flower it is too. 1 also saw a very nice red cup 2 a named Velvet Robe, 
that could compete on equal terms with some of the Richardson red 
cups. 

Then a short hop to New York, where I met my wife, Frances, a 
weekend on the town, and wc were off to the Emerald Isle. We 
drove directly from Dublin to Prospect House in Waterford. It was 
our second visit there in seven months and what a lovely sight! Prac¬ 
tically every daffodil in the whole bloomin’ place was out. The weather 
was as it should be: cold and cloudy. We fell right in with the other 
guests, Mr. de Navarro and Allen Hardy, who were rather difficult to 
understand for the first 24 hours, because they spoke English. I can 
understand an Irishman right off’, but it takes some time to adjust to 
someone w r ho speaks English English, especially when they are from two 
different parts of the country. Mr. de Navarro was busy stuffing his 
pockets with pollen from the very best things, and I was busy peeking 
under the cloth covers that protect the finest selected seedlings. Daffo¬ 
dils there are planted in four foot beds about 40 feet long, with a two 
foot path between beds. The finest things are protected with burlap 
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(Hessian) on the sides and green or white (calico) cloth on the top. 
Besides this, high hedges protect each acre or half acre plot on all sides. 
This sounds like an awful lot of work, but 1 think you will understand 
as my story unfolds. 

The red-cup 2a's were about over, but there w r ere a few good blooms 
of Falstaff, Leander, and Vulcan still left. Heath Fire, a new one, 
looked very good. It looked even better than Leander, which is my 
favorite. 

Now the pinks arc my weakness, so you will have to bear with me 
while I extol the Richardson varieties. Salome is hard to beat, The 
tinge of gold on the cup's rim, for me, does not detract from the de¬ 
licious pink of its cup. Besides that, it is a good increaser— Rose Royal 
is another. It's more pink than Accent, but borders on the salmon rose 
of Accent with better form. It is expensive, but worth it, Merry Widow 
I have, but after seeing it again at Prospect, I bought more. Romance, 
I could not be without. It has the substance, the form and the color we 
are looking for in pinks. The petals sometimes catch in the cup, but that 
doesn't stop Mrs. Richardson from winning many ribbons with it in 
London. The petals lie Hat and are of cardboard thickness. 

The only pink with heavier substance and deeper color than Romance 
is a new r one. No. 389, called Fair Prospect, Infatuation x Debutante. 
The total stock is one bulb and one offset, but it won a P.C. in London 
this year. Marietta is another good late pink. It was blooming in the 
greenhouse in time for the main London Show. It is really pink, but a 
triilc smaller than some of the others. Many other good pinks arc still 
under number, and I could name 20 more very good ones. 

An interesting color break is the new orange salmon cups coming 
among the pinks. Many of these are descendents of Salmon Trout. 
It will be two or three years before we sec these appearing in the 
Richardson catalog. It is an interesting fact that it is so cold in Ireland 
during daffodil season, that glass cages are sometimes put around some 
pinks in the open to bring up the daytime temperature to 60 . Thus, 
they have better pink color, while in our climate we need air condition¬ 
ing to hold down the temperature to bring out the best color. 

1 never cared much for doubles until I saw f some of the new ones at 
Prospect House. Acropolis. Bali Hai. Fiji, Hawaii, and a new one called 
Gay Challenger, all went on my want list. 

If you have ever grown Blarney or Blarney's Daughter, you should 
try Ariel. It is a show flower par excellence. 1 was greatly impressed 
with it, both at Mrs. Richardson's and in England. 

We had a day and a half to view all the wonderful daffodils, and then 
the sky fell in . . . with snow . . . five inches of it, and all the wonderful 
blooms that were not covered were ruined. It was two days before time 
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to pick for the main London Show, and I rushed downstairs that morn¬ 
ing and grabbed a shingle from the shed to help scrape off the snow 
from the calico covers, so that the finest things at least could be saved. 
Jack Goldsmith and three of his crew were doing what they could to 
save as many flowers as possible for the show. What a shame! 

Prospect House is an international cross road at this season. The 
Blom boys from Holland arrived the day that Allen Hardy and Mr. 
de Navarro went home, and they stayed two days. Then Larry Mains 
arrived for a second visit, and the Dorwins just stayed and stayed. 
Mr. and Mrs. Oldham, from Tasmania, had been guests there before we 
arrived. Mr. and Mrs. Rocse, from California, also paid a short visit. 
How so many arc accommodated, with only a cook and a part time 
cleaning woman, is a tribute to the organizational abilities of Mrs. 
Richardson, her excellent cook, Mary, and Jack Goldsmith, her foreman. 

Everyone is served breakfast in bed, then one can organize oneself 
and spend the morning as he pleases, without interfering with the 
management of the house until the one o'clock lunch. By then all the 
personal chores are out of the way and everyone is able to talk. The 
afternoon is warm enough to view the daffodils in comfort, but by 
4:30, one is ready to warm up a bit with tea. A short visit to compare 
notes with other guests and, perhaps, a final second look at some 
things you have missed, and then it is time for dinner. After dinner 
Mr. Goldsmith usually drops in for coffee, and daffodils and daffodil 
people make an interesting evening. 

We flew to London from Dublin on Sunday evening, while the rest of 
the Richardson retinue prepared to leave by boat to accompany the 
40-odd boxes of daffodils for the show. We met them the next noon, at 
the New Hall of the Royal Horticultural Society, which is not far from 
the Houses of Parliament, but rather hard to find if you do not know 
London. We hoped to help set up the Richardson part of the show, but 
there were so many people we had read about, whom we wanted to 
meet, that I am afraid we were not much help. The center of the hall 
is taken up by the classes of daffodils and the sides are the trade stands. 
Mrs. Richardson had the center end of the hall, flanked by displays 
of Matthew Zandbcrgen on one side and Broadleigh Gardens on the 
other. On the left side were exhibits by Michael Jefferson-Brown and 
Walter Blom. On the right were Guy Wilson, Ltd. and Ballydorn Bulb 
Farm. Katherine L. Bloomer was there, very busy, while Larry Mains 
helped place her entries from Virginia. England had suffered from the 
snowstorm too, and I was amazed at the number of blooms that had 
survived. 

The daffodil dinner was held again this year and the English, all of 
them, could have not been kinder nor more gracious to us visiting 
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Americans and Antipodeans. When awards were presented, and Mrs. 
Bloomer was cited for being the first American to show flowers at a 
RHS show, Mr. de Navarro jumped up, waved his American passport, 
and protested vigorously, much to the amusement of everyone. Mr. 
de Navarro’s mother was the famous American Shakespearian actress, 
Mary Anderson. He was born in Sacramento, Calif., but has lived most 
of his life in England, and is a retired professor of archaeology at Cam¬ 
bridge. Thus, the speaker had to change his remarks to “the first 
American showing flowers from America.” 

After the show closed, we drove with Mr. and Mrs. Roesc up the 
Thames to Eton, Oxford and Windsor, and spent a night in a nice old 
inn in Staines. The countryside was lovely that time of year and it was 
one of the most beautiful drives I have ever taken. 

From there we drove to Stratford, and on down into the Cotswolds 
to Broadway, home of “Toty” de Navarro. He has a most beautiful 
garden of about 18 acres, and is an avid amateur daffodil breeder. His 
flowers had been hit rather hard by the snowstorm, but we saw a few 
nice seedlings coming along, mainly pure whites and red cups. 

The next day we drove to Maiden, Kent, to sec Dick de Jager. It was 
raining when we arrived, but Mr. Roesc and I put on our Irish boots 
and sloshed around in the fields, along with Dick and his brother. Case. 
We were particularly impressed with an Easter Moon x Passionale cross. 
There were good pinks and whites in it. Another pink l liked was 
Chiffon; not an expensive variety, but a good garden flower. Because 
of the rain we could not spend as much time with the Guy Wilson col¬ 
lection as we wished, but we hope to see it again soon. 

We hurriedly left Marden and continued on the Dover Road to 
Hythe, near Dover, where the Allen Hardys were waiting to give us a 
delightful dinner. Mr. Hardy operates a huge farm of 1,800 acres, 
within viewing distance of the English Channel. It is a well diversified 
farm with beef cattle, grain, potatoes, and the like, and he has one of 
the most impressive collections of daffodils you could imagine. It was 
early mid-season here. He has about nine beds, 40 feet by four feet, 
with only the finest varieties. He is doing a little amateur breeding too. 
I w r as very impressed with a seedling No. 229, Blarney s Daughter x 
Fastnet, which is much like Ariel, but the colors are more brilliant. 
Ulster Queen and Bayard were excellent la's here. Carina, a new' 2 h 
pink, I had not seen at Prospect, was beautiful. All the Richardson 
pinks were just opening and it was a lovely sight. Parthia, a new' 3 b 
red cup was cherry red here, and Bill Roesc fell in love with that one. 
He had two blooms of the Ic, Ulster Queen, in bloom, and it is the 
finest 1c I saw on the whole trip. 

The next day Allen and his wife, Carolyn, took us up to the manor 
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house, called Saddling Park, where his father and mother live. For 
three generations they have built up a beautiful informal woodland park 
that is just a mile walk. The tall trees are from all over the world, and 
under them is a huge collection of rhododendrons, azaleas, daffodils, 
primroses and other woodland llowering shrubs. It was a little early for 
many of the azaleas and rhododendrons to be in bloom, but a park like 
this is beautiful any time of the year. It is the show place of southern 
England, and is open to the public on weekends in May and June. The 
huge naturalized plantings of dalTodils and primroses were in full bloom. 
Pheasant and grouse were all over the place. 

From the Hardys’ we drove north to Canterbury to the seat of 
English Christianity, and then on to London where w'c left the Roeses 
and flew to Holland. 

The people in Memphis and the eastern United States must have been 
very kind to Matthew' Zandbergen this spring, for he couldn't do enough 
for us. Add Zandbergen, Matthew’s son, met us at the airport and w r as 
our official guide to Holland for our entire stay. Matthew shepherded 
Kitty and Larry. It was a nice arrangement as, 1 being a nurseryman, 
wanted to visit a few more growers than did the rest of the party, and I 
felt free to break away and go somewhere else if 1 pleased. Kitty gave 
a great dinner party the first night. Reside the Zandbcrgens, the Rev. 
John Broadhurst and his wife, from Cornwall, England, were also guests. 

The next day we were taken to the flower show the Dutch bulb 
growers put on for themselves every Monday morning. It was an 
interesting show, and to think they do this every Monday morning is 
amazing. Before the show' we were invited into the board room of the 
Royal Dutch Bulbgrowers, served coffee, and formally welcomed by 
Harry Dclamar, secretary of the Royal Dutch Bulbgrowers and Matthew 
Zandbergen, secretary of the Daffodil Section, Kitty Bloomer formally 
replied for us. It was a little like being at the Versailles Peace Con¬ 
ference. 

In the afternoon we went to the Keukenhof, that magnificent park in 
Alkrnar, where the sweep of daffodil, tulip and hyacinth blooms is 
breathtaking. This is another project of the Royal Dutch Bulbgrowers 
and, 1 believe, is a paying proposition. Matthew', for his part here, had a 
bed of Peeping Tom, 100 feet long and three feet wide, in full bloom. 
Most bulb growers had trade stands here, and you can buy for next year 
what you are seeing today. We broke away from the group here and 
headed for the trade stand of Walter Blom. Walter. Jr,, had promised 
to show us through the tulip greenhouses so we could see some of the 
later tulips that were not in bloom outside. The glass houses covered 
a little less than two acres and about 500 tulips of each variety were 
kept in bloom all the time, so I imagine we looked at three or four 
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hundred varieties of tulips, I picked out some 20 varieties for my own 
garden, and it was nice to have an expert along to tell me which ones 
were going to do better in California and which ones to avoid because 
there were others better, at a cheaper price. Later we visited the grow¬ 
ing grounds of Walter Blom. 

The next day we had a chance to visit the growing grounds of 
Degenaar de Jager, father of Dick de Jager, and we saw the main stocks 
of the Guy Wilson collection there. They are doing a great deal of 
breeding work on daffodils there, but not altogether along the lines of 
show (lowers. The Dutch bulb market is much broader than the small 
group of show ? fanatics, such as most of us. In the main they are looking 
for definite “breaks'", as the “collar daffodils”, for novelties, or larger, 
earlier flowering varieties — something that would interest the florist or 
a market grower. Some of these concerns have outlets in England loo, 
and these are the growers who are interested in show flowers. 

We had a chance to inspect the plantings of Matthew- Zandbergcn. 
He has a large collection of many of the little daffodils from Division V 
through XI that were most interesting. Colleen Bawn, a small lc I had 
been looking for, I found there, ('here was a large stock of the lb 
Suzy that 1 liked, and the la's Armada and Missouri. 

This whole trip was accomplished in three weeks. It was too short, i 
know', to do a thorough job of reporting, but I think w-e accomplished 
much. Having daffodils as a hobby means you have instant rapport 
with many people, and it is much easier to get acquainted w'ith them. 
You are “blood brothers” from the beginning. 

FLOWERS ON POSTAGE STAMPS 

(Continued from Page 30) 

upper right and down the right margin is “Narcissus incomparabilis 
Mill. Narcyz niezrownany ‘Fortune’ This daffodil is perhaps the 
most true-to-life of any I have seen pictured on stamps, and this is 
the first time I have seen a varietal name used. The flower is shown 
in natural colors against a background of deep carmine. The stamp 
was one of an extensive series featuring garden llow'ers; the value of 
this one is 1.50 zloty. 

The two most recent additions are from Iran, issued in March 1966. 
The same design of three bicolor N. tazetta florets and some rather 
wispy leaves appears against an ultramarine background in the 50 D. 
value and against lilac in the 1 R. value. Considerations of botanical 
accuracy aside, the design utilizes the space well, and the gay colors 
are pleasing. 
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FLIGHT OF THE ROBINS 

By Dr. Glenn Dooley, Bowling Green, Ky. 


“Another convention!” 

Weil, that was just about it when the Southeast Regional Robin 
came in the mail. Several members attended this convention. Meet¬ 
ing Robin friends was an exciting adventure in itself. A good Robin 
is always exciting in that various ones write of their experiences in 
daffodil growing. 

For instance, Polly Brooks of Richmond, Va., reports that N, 
asturiensis bloomed in January. She tells us at times she has dug 
its blooms from under the snow. 

:je % 

Charlotte Sawyer of Jonestown, Miss., gave us the lowdown on 
Peggy Darby of Tunica in the same state. Peggy was simply too 
modest. She had won the Lavender Ribbon for the best collection 
of five miniatures, the Red-White-Blue Ribbon on a collection of 
American-bred varieties, the Maroon Ribbon on a collection of 
reverse bicolors, the Gold Ribbon for the best flower in the show 
(Nampa), and the Silver Ribbon for sweepstakes. 

Peggy relates that Frigid was the last variety that bloomed for her. 
She also stated that Limeade did not completely reverse. This seems 
to be the behavior of reverse bicolors in other areas. For instance, 
Anna Sheets of Reidsville, N. C\, reported that a longer period of time 
was needed for reversal to take place. For her, Binkie and Limeade 
did not reverse. 

:|s * 

Sue Robinson of Palmer, Va., pursued considerable show' activity. 
She exhibited at the Tidewater Show at Hampton, and later at the 
Gloucester Show. Modesty prevails, for she merely stated she won a lot 

of ribbons. How' about those high awards? 

* * * 

Speaking of high awards, this w'riter has written in some of the 
Robins that he had best flower in the Kentucky State Show. He 
has repeatedly stated he w'ould win this award if he could get a 
bloom of Woodvale in a show'. This year w'as the year for Woodvale. 
It will produce just about as perfect a set of blooms, year in and 
year out, as any variety in the garden. It does bloom a bit late 
for many show's. 

* # 

Lucy Christian of Barboursville, Va., told us that Trumpet Major 
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blooms just about everywhere in Virginia, She stated further that a 
drooping w'hite daffodil blooms rather profusely in naturalized settings. 
Some of the members in the Robin believe this to be N. pseudo- 
narcissus moschatus. 

The ADS has a good member in Mary Chadw'ick of Emory, Va. 
She has given several programs on daffodils and the ADS to various 
clubs. After reading the speech her husband makes on the subject 
of daffodils I think he would be an expert in the promotion of 
our favorite flower. 

* & * 

Dr. Tom Throckmorton of Des Moines, Iowa, in one of the Men’s 
Robins, reported that “George” is giving aid and comfort to those 
interested in the deep ancestry of certain daffodils. He reported that 
“George” is ready and willing to probe the ancestry of certain families 
with some special trait. An example is the study of those daffodils 
having unstable yellow pigmentation. This group may be subdivided 
into tw'o lesser groups: pale yellow daffodils and the reverse bicolors. 
These apparently stem from either King of the North or Binkie, 
Another class of daffodils shows a greenish white in the fresh bloom. 
They become pure white, and then jaundice into a sort of lemon- 
chartreuse color. These traits trace back to Silver Coin ancestry. A 
number of seedlings of Foggy Dew show these traits also. Apparently 

Silver Coin is somewdiere in the background. 

# ♦ # 

The Robin directors have a Robin of their own. They discuss 
various problems pertaining to the Robins. It is their aim to make 
the Robins as interesting as possible. Our greatest problem is 
membership. We welcome new members who are good daffodil 
growers and good writers. There is much material at the grass roots 
level that needs to be exposed. 

* * 

One of the subjects discussed by the directors was the classification 
of daffodils. There is a feeling that certain improvements can be 
made. One interesting question arose as to what constitutes the 
dividing line between a 3 b and a poet. For example, close comparison 
of Marco and Columbine with the poets causes one to raise this 
question. If Milan is a poet, then the two above should also be 
classified as 9’s. 

Perhaps the reader would be delighted to know' that there are 
Robins for Miniature Daffodils; Hybridizing Robins for those interested 
in growing seedlings; Regional Round Robins where enough members 
can be assembled; General Robins for all types of growers, and 
the Men’s Robins. Some of these letters are text-book material. 
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REPORT ON VIRUS PROBLEM 


By Harold S, King, Chairman, Health and Culture Committee 

In “The Problem of Daffodil Viruses" I mentioned possible chemo¬ 
therapeutic or prophylactic agents. Recently, almost all of the large 
drug companies have indicated they have research programs to screen 
chemicals for their antiviral activity. Though most of this work stresses 
the viruses of man or animals, their results have bearing on plant 
viruses, and one company has initiated an extensive agricultural viricide 
screening program. In September, 1965, an international conference on 
“Virus and Vector on Perennial Hosts" was held at the University of 
California at Davis. Most of the participants were interested in the 
grapevine, but as the chairman wrote, the problems and principles 
unquestionably apply to many plant viruses including those of the 
daffodil. 

In treating bulbs with drugs one difficulty is to ensure that the drug 
gets into the bulb tissues. I am proposing to researchers on plant 
viruses that antiviral drugs could be made more effective in admixture 
with dimethyl sulfoxide which has been found to facilitate penetration 
of drugs into vegetable tissues. 

Before any of the present extensive search for antiviral agents can 
be applied to daffodils, serological tests to determine if a bulb is infected 
have to be available, after the method employed at Lisse. The most 
essential and difficult step in virus identification is the preparation of 
specific antisera which requires special facilities and trained personnel. 
It is recommended that the American Daffodil Society should find sonic 
place in this country where daffodil bulbs could be tested serologically 
for the presence or absence of daffodil viruses. 

Because most daffodil breeders have not the facilities to isolate seed¬ 
lings from infected stock, the possibility is present that a variety on 
introduction already is infected, though it may not show symptoms. 
We should consider imposing a restriction on the registration of a new 
variety. To be registered, the stock of a variety should be tested 
serologically and certified free from virus. This would give an added 
urgency to providing a center for the serological testing of daffodils. 
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WRITTEN IN PRAISE 
OF NARCISSUS BIFLORUS 


By Carl R. A mason, El Dorado, Ark. 

Perhaps too much has been written about daffodils in the South in 
one sense, but in another not enough has been written in clear concise 
language for the serious gardener. Many daffodils thrive on neglect 
in the South; in fact many kinds have gone feral. And one species that 
has done so is Narcissus x hi floras, a natural hybrid of N. tazetta and 
N. poeticus, according to the botanical records. One of the very last 
to bloom, and one of the very first to be discarded, it is one of the 
(lowering plants most commonly found in humble dooryard gardens 
and on elegant estates, on refuse piles, along roadsides and in aban¬ 
doned yards — yet it is seldom seen where mowed grass is the only 
valued landscape feature of the home owner, or in the beds of daffodil 
collectors. 

The reasons are simple: the grass growers want only a carpet of 
lawn grass, and many would “mow the world" if they could; and the 
daffodil collectors value mostly the early and midscason blooms 
that are considered show material. And N. bifiorus does not bloom in 
time for the local shows, nor is it a show flower. Here in southern 
Arkansas mid-March is the time when most daffodils bloom, especially 
the highly favored show varieties, and N. bifiorus comes into bloom 
approximately one month later, in mid-April, when the garden-wise 
folks are more interested in azaleas, roses, and other flowers. Herein 
lies both the fault and the virtue of N . bifiorus. 

Reference books say its native range is from southern France to 
Austria, which would include considerable variation in climate. T 
suspect it would grow any place where daffodils will grow', but here 
in the Midsouth it is “a natural.’' According to the books, a common 
name is “Primrose Peerless," but I have never heard it called that, 
and since we in Arkansas, like the people of Virginia and the Caro- 
linas, have our own little language, we call it “Twin Sisters" and “April 
Narcissus." These common names are easily arrived at; in fact “Twin 
Sisters" is an English feminine form of the Latin name, developed — 
without knowledge of the botanical name, I am sure — from the fact 
that each flowering scape usually has two tazetta-Iike florets. “April 
Narcissus" reflects the fact that it is the only common April-flowering 
daffodil known in most of the Midsouth. Of course there are other 
April-flowering daffodils, but they are not wudely known, are little 
grown, and will never be as popular as the earlier varieties. 
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Even the foliage is unique, and can he distinguished easily from 
other common varieties found locally by its color, a rich emerald 
green. The florets have a creamy white perianth with a lemon or 
citron cup, and the fragrance is one of the most pleasing found in 
all the daffodils — not strong and powerful, but a light, clean, pleasant 
odor that is easy to live with, one that most people appreciate, and 
one of my favorite floral scents. Flowers a little over an inch in di¬ 
ameter will be 12 to 15 inches above the ground on stems sturdy 
enough to stand after a refreshing rain. An established clump will 
persist for many years, the bulbs multiplying by offsets, and will bloom 
well even in light shade. 

For the daffodil hybridizer, N. biflorus holds little promise. I have 
seen this species all my life, and have many bulbs of it, but I have 
never seen a seed pod. Apparently it is sterile. 

And what value has such a daffodil? Not a show flower, late in 
blooming, sterile, and not spectacular. It is a “second fiddle,’’' but what 
a wonderful role it can play in the Midsouth in the azalea gardens in 
mid-April! A few clumps planted here and there at the edge of plantings 
of mature azaleas in light shade can truly be accent points at the 
height of the azalea season. The small cups are of such a pale yellow 
that the landscape value is white, and N. biflorus among salmon- 
flowered southern Indica and Kurume azaleas will add a sparkle that 
few other flowers can supply at that time. I am sure the effect will 
be equally good with Glen Dale hybrids. 

N. biflorus has value for naturalizing, too, but it is this use as accent 
plants in woodland plantings of azaleas that seems to me best — infi¬ 
nitely to be preferred to growing them in a bed, just as a variety of 
daffodil. So if you live where azaleas bloom at the same time as N. 
biflorus, and you have a woodland planting of them, please try 
matching N. biflorus with a salmon variety of azaleas. You will be 
pleased. 

As a footnote to the virtues of N. biflorus, I am told that “it arranges 
wonderfully with early roses and in Victorian massed arrangements.” 
So when you know the limitations of garden plants and how to deal 
with the faults as well as the virtues of the individual plants, gardening 
is at its best. 
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THE DAFFODIL SOCIETY JOURNAL 

OF ENGLAND 

The Publications Committee of ADS has gone abroad in its search 
for all the daffodil news. An exchange of publications has been arranged 
with D. J. Pearce, secretary of The Daffodil Society in England and 
editor of its Journal. The Daffodil Society was until a short time ago 
The Midland Daffodil Society, and its publication only recently expanded 
from a leaflet to a printed journal. 

Vol. II, No. 3, has an article by F. E. Board on pot culture for 
exhibition, something quite strange to most of us. The dread stem and 
bulb eelworm is discused by T. E. Fletcher of Lenton Experimental 
Station. C. R. Wootton, in “Desert Island Daffodils," writes delightfully 
of the six or twelve daffodils he would have if he were to be forever 
limited to them and their progeny. His selections and reasoning con¬ 
stitute an excellent discussion of selection for breeding. His first six 
would be: In Olympic Gold, It* Empress of Ireland, 2a Ceylon, 2a 
Border Chief, 2c Easter Moon, and 2b Avenger. The next six were: 
N. cyclamineus, N. jonquilla , 4 Falaise, la Ponderosa, 2b Passionate, 
and 3c Tobernaveen. Mr. Wootton has an interesting note on Ponde¬ 
rosa. Guy L. Wilson, at the request of Frank Reinclt, crossed Golden 
Torch with Trenoon and sent the seed to Mr. Reinclt in California. He 
sent seedling bulbs back to Mr. Wilson, and one of these became 
Ponderosa. 

The Journal has a sprightly appearance and style. Its articles con¬ 
stantly remind us of our great climatic differences. We hope Mr. Pearce 
will find the ADS Daffodil Journal of value to him. 

—William O. Ticknor 


NEW DATA BOOK AVAILABLE 

An enlarged edition of the Daffodil Data Book has been prepared 
and is in production by “George IBM" at Des Moines, Iowa. This 
compilation of daffodil parentages is available in no other form and 
provides invaluable information for those interested in the forebears of 
their daffodils, and in the art of hybridizing. Copies of the new' Data 
Book are priced at $7.50 each; they may be ordered through the ADS 
treasurer, Mrs. Grover F. Roennfeldt, 1120 Craig Rd., Creve Coeur, 
Mo. 63141. 
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MORE ON NARCISSUS CYCLAMINEUS 

In writing of Narcissus eyelamineus for the December 1964 issue 
of The Daffodii. Journal, I mentioned that I had seen a reference 
to a double-flowered variety, but did not know whether this meant 
doubling of the corona or two blooms to a stem. This spring at the 
convention in Memphis, when I met Matthew Zandbergen, he told 
me immediately that he had brought a water-color of such double 
flowers to show me. Later he allowed me to photograph the picture 
and to copy the attached note, dated 10/5/07, from Peter Barr to 
Mr. Tait, concerning the sketch. 

The double form was double in the usual sense. The many narrow 
perianth segments suggest a spider chrysanthemum rather than a 
daffodil of any kind, however. The color is a greenish yellow. I think 
we need feel no great loss that this form occurs so rarely. 

The following notes are from a letter recently received from F. R, 
Waley, of Sevenoaks, Kent, England. Mr. Waley is an enthusiastic 
student of miniature daffodils, making trips to Spain and Portugal 
almost every spring to see them growing in the wild. Saying, 'TV. eye la- 
mine us seems to be difficult in your part of the world," he calls 
attention to the following facts: 

“1. It is a lime hater. It dries out in Blanchard’s limy soil and Fred 
Stern’s chalk, but naturalizes in the acid soil at Windsor, Wisley, and 
here. 

“2, Unlike other daffodils, the bulbs do not harden when dried off 
but go soft, so must not be left out of the ground long. 

"3. Unlike most other wild miniatures, they come from just near the 
Atlantic coast and on the banks of streams there. So they never 
really get dry there and people who have to grow them in pots in 
this country (1 have never done this as they grow so easily in the 
garden) do not dry them off in summer as they do the other species." 

Most of my own bulbs of this species grow happily along one side 
of a rose bed that receives more moisture than most areas in our 
garden. At times I have collected more than a hundred seed per pod 
from hand-pollinated blooms, but I seldom find open-pollinated pods. 
This spring there were well over a hundred blooms, mostly from bulbs 
grown from seed collected in 1959 and 1960. Only two open-pollinated 
pods resulted. One had eight seeds, the other 13. 

—- Roberta C. Watrous 
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BULBS OF OLD VARIETIES WANTED 


1 have just had a letter from John Lea, Dunley Hall, Stourport, 
Worcestershire, England. He is planning to stage a “Family Tree” 
daffodil exhibit in the Royal Horticultural Daffodil Show next spring. 

The flower chosen is Romance, 2b. This is a Richardson seedling of 
Rose Caprice x Infatuation. The parent Rose Caprice is Templemore 
x Green Island. The pollen parent Infatuation is Glenshane x Watcrville. 

Mr. Lea has been able to procure bulbs of all the important parents 
and grandparents that have entered into the breeding of this variety, 
and he plans to exhibit (lowers of these to show the family tree as far 
back as possible. 

He has, however, not been able to find some of the great-grandparents 
or great-great-grandparents, etc,, which apparently are no longer grown 
in Great Britain. 

Mr. Lea has asked me to see if any one in this country is still growing 
any of ten varieties. If they can be found he would like to get just two 
or three bulbs of each, if quarantine regulations will allow them to be 
shipped. Those needed are: 

Beacon, Duchess of Brabant, Gallipoli, Gracious, Lulworth, Mozart, 
Princess Mary, Silver Coin, Silver Plane, and White Sentinel, 

I had a number of these varieties in the distant past, but I do not 
have them now, nor do I know' who may still have them. Therefore 
I’m asking members of the American Daffodil Society for their help. 

— John C. Wister 


REPORT ON VIRUS TREATMENT 

In the 1964 Report of the Glasshouse Crops Research Institute, 
(Littlehampton, England}, Olvven M. Stone and M. Hollings described 
their work with the daffodil Soleil d' Or. They were unsuccessful in 
freeing dormant bulbs from Arabis mosaic virus by a heat treatment at 
38° C., lasting for a period of four weeks. On the other hand, of 50 
meristem tips cut from unheated bulbs, five survived to produce plants. 
Three of them proved to be virus free. 


FREE DAFFODIL SEED 

I had excellent seed production from the cross of Rubra x N. 
cantabricus subsp. monophyllus, and will send 10 or 15 seeds to the 
first 15 persons writing for it. — Willis H. Wheeler, 3171 N. Quincy 
St., Arlington, Va. 22207. 
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ROSTER OF SPECIAL CLASSIFICATIONS 


Listed here are the names of the Society’s Life, Contributing, and 
Sustaining members, grouped together in recognition of the help such 
memberships render the ADS. Addresses will be found in the following 
listing of all members by states. 


LIFE MEMBERS 


Mrs. Ernest J. Adams, W. Va. 

Mrs. Philip R. Adams, Ohio 
Edwin J. Beinecke, Conn. 

Dr. William A. Bender, Penn. 

Mrs. John B. Capen, N.J. 

Mrs. Walter Colquitt, La. 

Mrs. E. A. Conrad, Mass. 

Mrs. C. M Gooch, Tenn. 

Jan de Graaff, Oregon 
Mrs. Frank G. Harmon, Texas 
Mrs. Conrad G. Hurlimann, Conn. 
Keith Keppel, Calif. 

* Wells Knierim, Ohio 
Mrs. Arthur Knorr, N.V. 

Miss Margaret C. Lancaster, O. C. 
Mrs. Sam Lasker, N.Y. 

* John R. Larus, Conn. 

* George S, Lee, Jr., Conn. 

Mrs. Goethe Link, Ind. 

Mrs. Carlton R. Mabley, Jr., W. Va. 
Mrs, LitUeton H. Mears, Va, 


Grant E. Mitsch, Oregon 
Mrs. Alfred H. Monahan, Wash. 
Mrs. Joseph D. Nelson, Jr., Conn. 
Richard L, Nowadnick, Wash. 

Mrs. George J. Openhym, N.Y. 

* Carey E. Quinn, Md. 

Mrs. Grover F. Roennfeldt, Mo. 
Mrs. Charles B. Scully, N.Y. 

Mrs. W, S. Simms, Ga. 

Mrs. James O. Smith, Texas 
Mrs. Merrill Stout, Md. 

Walter E, Thompson, Ala. 

Mrs. Walter E. Thompson, Ala. 
Mrs. Thomas E. Tolleson, Ga. 

Mrs. George D. Watrous, Jr,, D. C, 

* Willis H. Wheeler, Va. 

Mrs. Herbert Wiggs, Texas 
Dr. John C. Wister, Penn. 

Mrs. John C Wister, Penn. 

*C. R. Wootton, England 

* Honorary 


SUSTAINING MEMBERS 


Dr. Raymond C. Allen, Ohio 
Mrs. Phil Dickens, Ind. 

Mrs. F. Warrington Gil let, Md. 
Miss Eleanor Hill, Okla. 

Mrs. Robert F. Johnson, Kans. 
Edmund C. Kauzmann, N.Y. 

Dr. Harold S. King, Md. 

Mrs. Fort Linton, Tenn. 

Mrs. Luke B. Lockwood, Conn, 
Fred Loehr, Ohio 


Larry P, Mains, Penn. 

Miss Thelma M. Nokes, III. 

William G. Pannill, Va. 

Mrs. Hugh G, Petersen, Jr., Conn. 
Miss Estelle L. Sharp, Penn. 

Mrs. Arnot L. Sheppard, Mo. 

Rolf E, Sylvan, Mass. 

Miller Thompson, Ga. 

Miss Harriet E. Worrell, Penn. 

Union County Park Commission, N.J. 


CONTRIBUTING MEMBERS 


Mrs. Philip R. Adams, Ohio 
Carl R. Amason, Ark. 

Mrs. William M. Beury, Md. 

Mrs. Howard B. Bloomer, Jr,, Va. 
Mrs. Reginald Blue, Ohio 
Mrs, A. J. Brengartner, Ohio 
Allen W. Davis, Oregon 
Mrs. Francis E. Field, N. C, 
Matthew Fowlds, Oregon 
Mrs. William J. Fuller, Ohio 
Miles B. Hatch, Wash. 

Wells Knierim, Ohio 
Mrs. Wells Knierim, Ohio 
Mrs. Chester F, Kroger, Ohio 


Mrs, E. E. Lawler, Jr, f Va. 

Mrs. J. D. Lester, N. Y. 

Mrs. Turner G. Morebead, Sr., Miss. 
Miss Abbie J. Parsons, Ohio 
Mrs. Dushane Penniman, Md. 

Mrs. Ben M, Robertson, S. C. 

Mrs. C. H. Sample, N. Y. 

Mrs. William R. Taylor. Conn. 

Mrs. John Tyssowskl, Va. 

Mrs. John B. Veach, N. C. 

John W. Warrington, Ohio 
George C. Watson, Va. 

Mrs. William B. Weaver, Jr,, Conn, 
Mrs. Harry Wilkie, Ohio 
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ROSTER OF THE ADS MEMBERSHIP 

The following names and addresses include all additions or changes 
received to July 1, 1966. Addresses and zip code numbers have been 
made to conform to the revised edition of the National Zip Code Direc¬ 
tory effective January 15, 1966. In many instances this conflicts with 
information previously furnished by members. Every effort has been 
made to insure accuracy, and the editors regret any errors that may be 
found. Please notify the treasurer if you believe a mistake has been 
made in your case. 

Accredited Judges and Student Judges are designated AJ and SJ. 


ALABAMA — Southern 

Mrs. J. E. Boyd, 120 Westbrook Rd., Huey- 
town 35020 

Mrs. Claude Boykin, 4301 Altamont Rd., 
Birmingham 35213 

Marion Brodnax, 2930 Argyle Rd., Blr- 
mingham 35213 

Eugene R. Bruton. 2721 Southview Ter¬ 
race. Birmingham 35216 
Mrs P. G. Cowden, Sr . 676 Sun Valley 
Rd., Birmingham 35215 
Mrs. Francis E Crockard. 2912 Southwood 
Rd., Birmingham 35223 
Mrs. James H. Crow. Jr., 1912 Country 
Club Rd., Decatur 35601 
Mrs. V. H. Downs, 410 South 5th St., 
Gadsden 35901 

Mrs. L. E, Dyson, 600 Avenue R., S.E., 
Lipscomb 35020 

Mrs. Lester Fanning. 4106 University Awe,, 
N.W., Huntsville 35805 
Mrs. J. J, Hart, Sr., 1304 West 4th Terrace, 
Birmingham 35208 

Mrs. Robert R. Head, 7907 Martha Drive, 
5.E., Huntsville 35802 
AJ Mrs. L. H. Houston. 309 S. Milner St., 
Hartselle 35640 

Mrs. E. M. Irwin. Rte. 1, Box 11-A, Gar- 
dendale 35071 

AJ Mrs. Willard W. Irwin. Box 717, Moul¬ 
ton 35650 

Mrs. F. S. Jenkins, Rte. 1, Box 541, Gar- 
dendale 35071 

Mrs. Paul Johnston, 32 Ridge Drive, Bir¬ 
mingham 35213 

Mrs. Roy Lockhart. 1830 Lake Ridge Rd., 
Birmingham 35216 

Mrs, T. Marcus McCellan, Jr., 3200 Ar¬ 
gyle Rd., Birmingham 35213 
Miss N. E. & Mrs. E. P. Miles, 2645 Alta 
Glen Drive. Birmingham 35243 
Mrs. E. H, Moore, McCalla 35111 
Mrs. R. G. Moore, 1305 Monterrey Drive, 
S.E . Huntsvilte 35801 
Mrs. M. C. Reynolds, 1253 Alford Ave,, 
Birmingham 35226 

Mrs Alfred Shook III, 2852 Shook Hill 
Rd.. Birmingham 35223 
Mrs. James A. Simpson, 26 Ridge Drive, 
Birmingham 35213 

Mrs. Earl R Stamps, 1958 Holiday Drive, 
Florence 35630 

Mrs. James M. Stuckey. 1116 Delwood 
Place, Birmingham 35226 
Mrs Edwin Swalley, 8301 South 7th Ave., 
Birmingham 35206 
Walter E. Thompson 

AJ Mrs, Walter E. Thompson, 2907 South- 
wood Rd., Birmingham 35223 
Mrs. D. S. Walker, P. O. Sox 126, Fauns- 
dale 36738 


Mrs. Malcolm Wheeler, 824 Hickory St., 
Birmingham 35206 

Mrs. Robert Wilkerson. 1822 Woodcrest 
Rd., Birmingham 35209 
Mrs, Earl Ziegenhagen, P. O. Box 20096, 
Birmingham 35216 

ARIZONA — Far West 

Mr. & Mrs. Earl Nichols. 711 Kinsey Ave., 
Winslow 86047 

Mrs. Darrel W, Sumner, P. O. Box 727, 
Whiteriver 85941 

Mrs. John Wemhoener, P, 0. Box 1281, 
Winslow 86047 

ARKANSAS — Southwest 

Mrs. Wm G. Alexander, Rte. 1, Box 298, 
Scott 72142 

AJ Carl R. Amason. Rte, 3, Box 8. El 
Dorado 71730 

AJ Mrs. Volta Anders, Sr., 1628 Maul Rd., 
N.W., Camden 71701 
AJ Mrs. O L. Atkinson. Rte. 1, Box 138, 
Hot Springs 71901 

AJ Mrs. Betty Barnes. 302 Jackson St,, 
S.W , Camden 71701 

Mrs. R. N. Baughn, Rte. 3. Box 149, Con¬ 
way 72032 

Mrs. Thomas E. Bentley, Hughes 72348 
Mrs. C. M, Bittle, S. W. Branch Exp. Sta., 
Hops 71801 

AJ Mrs. B. B. Boozman, 906 N. 15th St,, 
Fort Smith 72901 

Bert W. Boozman, 906 N. 15th St„ Fort 
Smith 72901 

Mrs. B. A Bugg, 2007 Chickasawba St., 
Blytheville 72315 

Mrs. C. L. Burch, Box 565, Hughes 72348 
Mrs. Ethel S. Burch, Hughes 72348 
AJ Mrs. Jesse Cox, Box 122. Rte. 3, Lake¬ 
side Drive, Hot Springs 71901 
AJ Mrs. W. H. Crafton, 61B Oliver St., 
Conway 72032 

AJ Mrs. J. C. Dawson, 367 Donaghey 
Ave., Conway 72032 

AJ Mrs. Charles Dillard, 204 W. Walnut 
SI., Gurdon 71743 

Mrs. O. L. Fellers, Rte. 2, Box 455, Cam¬ 
den 71701 

AJ Mrs. Tom Free, Jr, Gould 71643 
Mrs. Rufus N. Garrett, 210 Peach St., El 
Dorado 71730 

Mrs. Francis P. Garvan, Jr., 308 Bellalre 
Drive, Hot Springs 71901 
Mrs. Floyd O. Gregory, 1704 College Ave., 
Conway 72032 

Miss Leland Hannah, 304 E. Poplar St,, 
Wynne 72396 

AJ Mrs. Fred Wm, Harris, Mayflower 
72106 
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AJ Mrs, D. O. Harton, Jr., 607 Davis St,, 
Conway 72032 

Mrs. J. M. Hassetl, Chatfield 72323 
AJ Mrs, Ralph Henry, 616 S. College St. r 
Siloam Springs 72761 
Mrs, Randall J. Hooks, 209 Trivista Left, 
Hot Springs 71901 

Mrs. Nolen Irley, 12S Bairdon Ave., Con¬ 
way 72032 

Mrs. Dwight Isely, Box 3, Fayetteville 
72701 

AJ Mrs. Margaret Jameson, 944 Maple 
St., Camden 71701 

Mrs. Rodney K. Johnson, Rte. 3, Box 233, 
Conway 72032 

AJ Mrs. Kenneth C, Ketcheside, 2025 
Prince St., Conway 72032 
Mrs. Charles P. Leddy r Rte. 3, Box 612-A, 
Mena 71953 

Mrs. W Neelv MaHory, Chatfield 72323 
Mrs. Ralph Matthews, 512 W. Jefferson 
Ave.. Jonesboro 72401 
Mrs. H. L. McAlister, 1717 Bruce St., Con¬ 
way 72032 

Mrs. Charles H McGee, Hughes 72348 
AJ Mrs. Doyle Milner, 533 California Ave„ 
Camden 71701 

Mrs. Edwin Moore, Rte. 2, Box 654, Hot 
Springs 71901 

Mrs. H, F. Norcross, T yronza 72386 
Elmer E. Parette, Rte. 2, Box 66, Morril- 
ton 72110 

SJ Mrs. Harvey E. Paul. 938 McCullough 
St., N.W., Camden 71701 
Mrs, Winfred D, Polk, 603 W, 3rd St, 
Coming 72422 

AJ Mrs, Bert Pouncev, Jr., Hughes 72348 
Mrs. J. W. Prescott. Hughes 72348 
AJ Mrs, Virginia W. Robins, 1820 College 
Ave., Conway 72032 

AJ Mrs. Robert Sanford, Winchester 
71677 

Mrs. B, A. Schene, 218 Oakhurst St., El 
Dorado 71730 

AJ Mrs, Charles L. Sewell, Rte, 3, Mal¬ 
vern 72104 

Mrs. W. C. Sloan, 319 E, Nettleton Ave., 
Jonesboro 72401 

Mrs. Robert B. Snowdon, Hughes 72348 
Mrs. P. E. Steck. 1519 W, 25th St., Pine 
Bluff 71601 

Mrs. M. M. Sutterfield, Rte. 2, Conway 
72032 

AJ Mrs. W. Clifford Thompson, 1704 Cald¬ 
well St., Conway 72032 
Mrs. R, W. Toler, 510 N. Spring St., Searcy 
72143 

Mrs. Victor M. Watts, Hort. Dept., Univ, of 
Ark., Fayetteville 72701 
AJ Mrs. Dan Westall, 812 McCullough 
St., Camden 71701 

Mrs, Harry L, Wirick, Sr., Siloam Springs 
72761 

CALIFORNIA —Far West 

Mrs. Charlotte Adams, 7802 Kyle St., 
Sunland 91040 

AJ Mrs. Kenneth B. Anderson, 4810 Palm 
Drive, La Canada 91011 
Mr & Mrs. Mark Anthony, 7147 N. Musca¬ 
tel Ave., San Gabriel 91775 
Stan Baird, 1576 E. St.. Areata 95521 
Gene Bauer, Box 205, Running Springs 
92382 

Mrs. Harry Bauer, 1110 Hillcrest Ave., 
Pasadena 91106 

Mrs. Harris M. Benedict, 1769 E, Altadena 
Drive, Altadena 91D01 
Leo Brewer, 15 Vista Del Orinda, Orinda 
94563 

Mrs. Jettie B Chapman, 851 W. Whittier 
Blvd,, La Habra 90631 
Citrus Research Center, Univ. of Calif,, 
Riverside 92507 


Mrs. Frances Combs, 34858 Avenue H, 
Yucaipa 92399 

Mr & Mrs. C. K, Dorwin, 5310 Dorwin 
Lane. Santa Barbara 93105 
Mrs. Henry A. Eames, Jr., 1240 Hobart 
St,, Chico 95926 

James H. Fortner, Jr., 142 Sierra Way, 
Chula Vista 92011 

Mrs. Maxine Fortner, 142 Sierra Way, 
Chula Vista 92011 

AJ Miss Helen A. Grier, 4671 Palm Ave., 
Yorba Linda 92686 

L. S. Hannibal, 4008 Villa Court, Fair Oaks 
95628 

Mr. & Mrs. Wm. M. Hesse, 1400 W. Wit- 
shire Ave., Fullerton 92633 
Mr, & Mrs, R. P. Hubley, 14023 La Barca 
Drive, La Mirada 90638 
Mrs. Vernon L. Hunt, P. O. Box 6, Areata 
95521 

Mrs, Owen Jarboe, 1055 Browns Valley 
Rd., Watsonville 95076 
Robert E. Jerrell, 279 Nob Hill Drive, Wal¬ 
nut Creek 94598 

Edward Johnson, 548 S. 38th St., San 
Diego 92113 

Mrs. Christine H. Kemp, 634 Fortuna 
Blvd.. Fortuna 95540 
Keith Keppel, 517 N. Anteros Ave., Stock- 
ton 95205 
AJ Ernest Kirby 

Mrs, Ernest Kirby. 621 Wesley Drive, 
Fullerton 92633 

Mrs. Francis V. Lloyd, 738 El Bosque Rd,, 
Santa Barbara 93103 
John F, Maegly, 117 N. 33rd St., San Jose 
95116 

Mr. & Mrs Geo. Marshall, 800 Bel Air Rd., 
Los Angeles 90024 

SJ Mrs. Muriel Merretl, 823 N. Laurel 
Ave., Hollywood 90046 
Miss Elsie Mitsch, 2426 Poinsettia St., 
Santa Ana 92706 

Mr. & Mrs, J. R, Nederburgh, 8205 Ocean 
View Ave., Whittier 90602 
Mrs. Ernest Paxton, 10241 Wilson Ave,, 
Alta Loma 91701 

Lyle Pyeatt, 3370 Federal Ave., Los An¬ 
geles 90066 

Mrs. Elsie Rennick, 1968 Milan St., South 
Pasadena 91030 
AJ William H. Roese 

AJ Mrs. William H, Roese, 1945 Hacienda 
St., La Habra 9063t 

J, S. Romine, 2065 Walnut Blvd., Walnut 
Creek 94596 

AJ Mrs, Gilbert Rowe, 1858 E. Calaveras 
St., Altadena 91001 

Mrs. Harold SamDson, 7718 Stockton Ave.. 
El Cerrito 94530 

Bill Schmidt, 9910 S. Melgar Drive, Whit¬ 
tier 90603 

Mr. & Mrs. Geo. H, Scott, 836 San Simeon 
Rd., Arcadia 91006 

Mrs. A. W. Steller, 930 Campus St, Red¬ 
lands 92373 

Joseph E, Werling, 5139 Hermosa Ave., 
Los Angeles 9G041 

Mrs. Maria L, P. Wilks, 752 26th St, Santa 
Monica 90402 

COLORADO — Far West 

Mrs. Charles B. Duff, 700 Lyra Drive, 
Colorado Springs 80906 

CONNECTICUT —New England 

Mrs. Cornelius R Agnew, 357 Round Hill 
Rd., Greenwich 06830 
Mrs. Nathan R. Allen, Lake Ave., Green¬ 
wich 06830 

Miss Alma A. Allison, 110 Putnam Park, 
Greenwich 06830 

Mrs. Buist M. Anderson, Gale Rd., Bloom¬ 
field 06002 
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Mrs. Charles H. Anthony, 27 Gale Rd., 
Bloomfield 06002 

SJ Mrs. Edwin D. Bartlett, Great Hill 
Rd.. Guilford 06437 

Edwin J. Beinecke, Cliffdale Rd., Green¬ 
wich 06830 

Mrs. Max F. Brevitlier, Joshuatown Rd., 
Old Lyme 06371 

Mrs. David R. Bull, 392 North St., Green¬ 
wich 06830 

Mrs. Peter J. Cascio, 2598 Albany Ave., 
West Hartford 06117 
Mrs. Colby M. Chester, Close Rd., Green¬ 
wich 06830 

Mrs Robert P. Chew, Zaccheus Mead 
Lane, Greenwich 06830 
Mrs. M, M. Clucas, Round Hill Rd., Green¬ 
wich 06830 

Mrs Arnold G, Dana, 179 Park Ave., 
Greenwich 06830 

Mrs. Thomas W. Dewart, Dewart Rd,, 
Greenwich 06830 

Mrs, Llnsley V. Dodge, Jr., 9 Stanwich 
Lane Greenwich 06830 
Mrs. Edward Emerson, 10 Church St., 
Greenwich 06830 

Mr, & Mrs. Josiah M. Erickson, Dingle- 
town Rd., Greenwich 06830 
Norman P. Gillette, 200 W Mountain Rd.. 
Simsbury 06070 

SJ Mrs Paul T. Gross, 195 Palmer Hill 

Rd., Old Greenwich 06870 
Miss Alice C. Higgins, 130 Union St., 
Norwich 06360 

Mrs, Ira V. Hiscock, 215 Highland St., 

New Haven 06511 

AJ Mrs. Conrad G. Hurlimann, Frost Rd., 
Greenwich 06830 

Mrs. George F. B. Johnson, Jr., 137 Dou¬ 
bling Rd., Greenwich 06830 
AJ John R. Larus 

A) Mrs. John R. Larus, 67 Wyndwood 

Rd., West Hartford 06107 
AJ George S. Lee, Jr., 89 Chichester Rd.. 
New Canaan 06840 

Mrs. Charles K. Levonius, R. D. 2, Can¬ 
terbury 06331 

Mrs. Luke B. Lockwood, Indian Harbor, 
Greenwich 06830 

Mrs. William D. Lyon, Jr., River Rd., Essex 
06426 

Mr, & Mrs. H. W. Marache, Jr., Deer Park, 
Greenwich 06830 

Mrs. Frances B. McCaffrey, Frost Rd., 
Greenwich 06830 

Mrs. R. G. McClung, Winding Lane, Green¬ 
wich 06830 

Mrs. Ranald Macdonald, 430 Brookside 
Rd., Darien 06820 

Mrs. Robert R. Mathews, 175 Round Hill 
Rd., Greenwich 06830 
SJ Mrs. Joseph D. Nelson, Jr., 20 Glen- 
wood Drive, Greenwich 06830 
Mrs. Dwight North, 36 Pleasant St., West 
Hartford 06107 

Mrs George D. Oblatt, 220 Foxridge Rd., 
Stamford 06903 

AJ Mrs. Hugh G. Petersen, Jr., Meadow- 
croft Lane, Greenwich 06830 
Mrs. William H. Philippi, 72 Kings High¬ 
way, North Haven 06473 
Mrs. Richard H. Phillips, 56 Mountain 
Spring Rd.,, Farmington 06032 
Mrs. Thor H. Ramsing, Graybampton 
Lane, Greenwich 06830 
Mrs. John E, (Richardson, 147 Stanwich 
Rd., Greenwich 06830 
Mrs. James W. Riley, Jr., Jofran Lane, 
Greenwich 06830 

Mrs. William R. Robbins, 35 Mountain 
Brook Rd,, West Hartford 06117 
Mrs. T. H. Rossbottom, 300 Riverside Ave., 
Riverside 06878 

Mrs. C. E. Searles, 27 Wesleyan Terrace, 
Bloomfield 06002 


Mrs. Thos. R. Shepard, Jr., 470 N. Maple 
St., Greenwich 06830 
Mrs. H. Stewart Snow, Sunnydale Rd., 
West Hartford 06117 
Mrs. W. Howard Spencer, 114 Waterside 
Lane, West Hartford 06107 
Mrs. Clarance Stanley, Meads Point, 
Greenwich 06830 

Mrs. C. J, Stephenson, Box 3004, West- 
ville Sta,, New Haven 06515 
Mrs. John D. Stout, Jr., Gun Mill Rd,, 
Bloomfield 06002 

Mrs Harvey W, Taylor, 14 Porter St., 
Farmington 06032 

SJ Mrs. William R. Taylor, Rte. 2, Joshua¬ 
town Rd., Old Lyme 06371 
Mrs. J. Franklin van Deren, Hillside Drive, 
Greenwich 06830 

SJ Mrs. William B. Weaver, Jr., Quaker 
Ridge, Greenwich 06830 
Mrs. Edward W. Weingartner, 9 Otter 
Trail, Westport 06880 

Mrs E, Van Dyke Wetmore, Essex 06426 
SJ Mrs. Richard G. Willard, 199 Griswold 
Rd.. Wethersfield 06109 
Mrs. Edward P, Williams, Cross Trees 
Hill Rd., Essex 06426 
Mrs. Alexander Winkler, Spring Valley Rd,, 
Woodbridge 06525 

DELAWARE—Middle Atlantic 

SJ Mrs. S. J. Krygier, Box 155, Mont- 
chanin Rd., Montchanin 19710 
Mrs. Henry N. Marsh, 50 Ramsey Rd., 
Wilmington 19803 

Mrs. Paul E. Meeks, 1000 Concord Ave,, 
Wilmington 19802 

SJ Mrs, Alexander Ulin, Parley Rd., Clay- 
mont 19703 

Mrs. W, L. Wiley, 408 Snuff Mill Rd., Wilm¬ 
ington 19807 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA — 

Middle Atlantic 

American Horticultural Society, 1600 Bta- 
densburg Rd., N.E., Washington 20002 
Mrs. Elisha Hanson, 1513 33rd St., N.W,, 
Washington 20007 

Miss Eli Hareide, 1301 15th St.. N.W., Wash¬ 
ington 20005 

Miss Mamie I, Herb, 3930 Connecticut Ave., 
N.W., Washington 20008 
Miss Margaret C. Lancaster, 6615 Harlan 
Place, N.W., Washington 20012 
SJ Mrs. R. V. Mattingly, 3701 Cumberland 
St., N.W., Washington 20016 
AJ Miss Anne C. Sangree, 3210 Wisconsin 
Ave., N.W., Washington 20016 
AJ Mrs. Darrell St. Claire, 4970 Linnean 
Ave., N.W,, Washington 20008 
AJ Mrs. George D Watrous, Jr., 5031 Reno 
Rd-, N.W., Washington 20008 
Mrs. Alfred D. White, 3769 Oliver St., N.W,, 
Washington 20015 

FLORIDA — Southeast 

AJ Mrs. W. L. McCoy, 2905 Grove St,, 
Sarasota 33580 
sj Dr. r. n, Rhines 

Mrs, F. N. Rhines, 1540 NW. 37th Terrace, 
Gainesville 32601 

GEORGIA — Southeast 

SJ Mrs. Maurice C. Abercrombie, Hutche¬ 
son Ferry Rd., Palmetto 30268 
SJ Mrs. Jesse C. Akins, 200 E. Ninth St,, 
Rome 30161 

Mrs. Buiton Banskton, 3451 Mt. Gilead Rd., 
S.W., Atlanta 30331 

Mrs. Lawrence R. Brumby, 2-B Twin Pines 
Drive, Macon 31201 
Mrs. Lawrence Bryan, Jefferson 30549 
Duncan Burnet, 375 W. Cloverhurst, Athens 
30601 
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Mrs, Varner 0. Camp, Rte. 4, Douglasville 
30134 

SJ Mrs, Jack Cates, 561 Marjorie Place, 
Macon 31204 

AJ Mrs. George M Coates, 973 Johnsons 
Ferry Rd., Marietta 30060 
SJ Mrs. Dewey L Davis, 2405 Techwood 
Drive, Columbus 31906 
AJ Mrs. George Doughtie, 5260 Riverview 
Rd., N.W„ Atlanta 30327 
AJ Mrs. Kenneth Dunwody, 4727 Rivoli 
Drive, Macon 31204 

Mrs Jerre J. Field, Garden Lake Blvd., 
Rome 30161 

SJ Mrs. John S, Gaines, P. G. Box 883, 
Rome 30161 

Mrs. Francis K, Hall, 1471 Peyton Place, 
Macon 31201 

AJ Mrs. Paul F. Hamby, 838 N. Superior 
Ave., Decatur 30033 

SJ Mrs, Frank Hay, 217 Main St., Dallas 
30132 

Mrs. Mark D. Hodges, 241 E, Montgomery 
St,, Milledgevillc 30161 
Mrs. John T. Hogan 60 Honour Circle, 
N.W., Atlanta 30305 

AJ Mrs. Wm. Schley Howard, 904 S. Hair¬ 
ston Rd., Stone Mountain 30083 
Mrs Hugh H, Howell, 40 Park Lane, N.E., 
Atlanta 30309 

AJ Mrs. Howard Hurst, Marshaliville 
31057 

Dr. H W. Jernigan 

SJ Mrs, H. W, Jernigan, 3215 Wood Valley 
Rd., N.W., Atlanta 30327 
Mrs. B. L. Kennedy. 3453 Roxboro Rd., 
N.E., Atlanta 30326 

AJ Mrs. Rex Kinchen, Rte. 1, Hazlehurst 
31539 

Mrs. T. L. Lang, 2410 Campbelltan Rd., 
Atlanta 30311 

Mrs. Joseph V, Llorens, Jr., 1892 Joseph 
Court, Decatur 30032 
Mrs. James T. McGinnis, Rte. 1, Suwanee 
Creek Rd., Suwanee 30174 
Mrs. Lucia McKay, 615 West First St., 
Rome 30161 

Mrs. Sam A. Meeks, 612 N. Ingleside 
Drive, Albany 31705 

Mrs. Guy H. Northcutt. Jr., 420 Wood Valley 
Drive, Marietta 30060 
Mrs. M. Orenstein, 984 Foxcroft Rd., At¬ 
lanta 30327 

AJ Mrs. E. Fav Pearce, 339 Beverly Rd,, 
Atlanta 30309 

AJ Mrs. James Peterson, P. O. Box 68, 
Ailey 30410 

AJ Mrs. Jim Peterson, P, O. Box 255, 
Soperton 30457 

AJ Mrs. John Calhoun Peterson, P, O. 
Box 86, Ailey 30410 

AJ Mrs, W. J. Peterson, P. O. Box 7, Ailey 
30410 

AJ Mrs W, H. Ragsdale, 421 Woodland 
Brook Drive, Smyrna 30080 
SJ Mrs. T. Alfred Sams, 4569 Rivoli Drive, 
Macon 51204 

AJ Mrs. Jack Sandler, 984 Foxcroft Rd., 
Atlanta 30327 

Mrs. John Shelton, 1609 Third Ave., Albany 
31705 

Mrs. Solomon Siegel, Jr., 123 Glendale Rd., 
Rome 30161 

Herman R, Simmons, P. O. Box 655, La 
Grange 30240 

AJ Mrs W, S. Simms, 3571 Paces Ferry 
Rd.. N.W., Atlanta 30327 
Marion A. Skelton, Box 15. Vanna 30672 
Mrs. Hack Smith, 1010 Relswood Terrace, 
Albany 31705 

Mrs. T. D. Strickland, Jr., 2959 Rockingham 
Drive, N.W,, Atlanta 30327 
Mrs. Peter S. Stulls, 1626 Chateau Drive, 
Chamblee 30005 


Mrs. Robert J. Taylor III, 161 Blackland Rd. r 
N.W., Atlanta 30305 

AJ Miller Thompson, 5585 Rockbridge 
Rd. f Rte. 1, Stone Mountain 30083 
AJ Mrs. Thomas E. Tolleson, 4525 Club 
Drive, N.E., Atlanta 30319 
Mrs. Rogers Toy, Jr., 3126 Arden Rd., N.W,, 
Atlanta 30305 

SJ lyirs. Paul F. Wellborn, 5281 Arkwright 
Rd., RFD No. 1, Macon 31204 
Mrs. George W. West, Jr., 5399 Trimble Rd., 
N.E., Atlanta 30305 

Mrs. W. E, Wiggins, Sr., 906 Terrace Drive, 
Rome 30161 

Mrs. J. C, Wilkinson, West Hines St,, Mrl- 
ledgeville 31061 

Miss Billie Wilson, Springfield 31329 
Mr. & Mrs. V. J. Yarbrough, 3700 Thaxton 
Rd., Atlanta 30331 

IDAHO — Far West 

Mrs. H. B. Chase, Rte. 1. Boise 83702 
Mrs. Bert Ralstin, Craigmont 83523 
SJ Mrs. Sidney W. Smith, Rte. 2, Twin 
Falls 83301 

ILLINOIS — Central 

Mrs. Margaret I. Adams, R. R. 6, Box 163, 
Springfield 62707 

Venice Brink, 114 E. Maple St, Nashville 
62263 

Mrs. Harry Butler, Rte. 2, Eldorado 62930 
Center for Research Libraries, 5721 Cot¬ 
tage Grove. Chicago 60637 
Mrs. Floyd Collins, 815 North St., Mt. 
Vernon 62864 

AJ Mrs. Clyde Cox, 2330 Illinois Ave., El¬ 
dorado 62930 

Mrs. C. C. Cunningham, c/o Chicago Art 
Institute, Michigan Blvd., Chicago 60603 
Miss Irene Dunbar, Ina 62846 
AJ Orville W. Fay, 1775 Pfingston Rd., 
Northbrook 60062 
AJ Hubert A. Fischer 
Mrs. Hubert A. Fischer. 63rd St., Hinsdale 
60521 

Michael A. Gallucci 

AJ Mrs. Michael A, Gallucci, 1311 Mon¬ 
roe Ave., River Forest 60305 
Gene Jackson, 913 Broadway, Mt. Vernon 
62864 

Mr, & Mrs. David R. Joslyn, 116 Benton St., 
Woodstock 60098 

Mrs. Orville Kent, 1817 Richview Rd., Mt. 
Vernon 62864 

Mrs. William H Krohn, 23 Edgewood, Mt. 
Vernon 62864 

AJ Mrs. L. F. Murphy, Rte. 5, Salem Rd., 
Mt. Vernon 62864 

SJ Mrs. Louis A. Mylius, 15 N. Highland 
Place, Mt. Vernon 62864 
Miss Thelma M. Nokes, 2656 Bryant Ave., 
Evanston 60201 

Mrs Jesse L. Pickard. Benton 62312 
Mrs, Homer Rutherford, Rte. 5, Salem Rd.. 
Mt. Vernon 62864 

Mrs. Clarence T. Smith, Flora 62839 
Mrs. W. D. Snell, Blue Mound 62513 
G, Earl Wood, 225 S. Main St., Flora 62839 
Mrs. Edwin S. Wood, 1907 Broadway. Mt, 
Vernon 62864 

INDIANA — Midwest 

AJ Mrs. Glen Andrew, 1142 N. 8th St., 
Terre Haute 47807 

SJ Mrs. Adda E. Ayres, North Spencer 
St.. Redkey 47373 

Earl R. Bockstahler, Rte. 15, Box 357E, 
Acton 46259 

SJ Mrs. Joyce Boots, Darlington 47940 
Mrs. E. T. Burnside, Rte. 2, Shelbyville 
46176 
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SJ Mrs. Phil Dickens, 2016 Marilyn, Drive, 
Bloomington 47401 

Mrs. Joseph Fedor, 1338 Pendleton Drive, 
Anderson 46011 

Wilmer B. Flory, 1533 Meadlawn Ave,, 
Logansport 46947 

Mrs. David G. Frey, Rte. 3, Smith Rd., 
Bloomington 47401 

Earl A Holl, 8812 Nora Lane, Indianapolis 
46240 

AJ Mrs, Glen Kildow, 504 E. Jackson St., 
Alexandria 46001 
Leon Killigrew 

AJ Mrs. Leon Killigrew, 415 S. Wabash 
St.. Hobart 46342 

AJ Mrs. Ervin C. Kleiderer. 5105 N. Illi¬ 
nois St., Indianapolis 46208 
Miss Edith M. Lawson. 327 N. Roosevelt 
St., Bloomington 47401 
Dr. Goethe Link 

AJ Mrs. Goethe Link, P. O. Box 84, Brook¬ 
lyn 46111 

AJ Mrs Robert F. Mannfeld, 3833 E. 42nd 
St., Indianapolis 46226 
Dr. & Mrs. Lall G. Montgomery, Rte. 1, Box 
149-A, Gaston 47342 

Carl M. Pauley, 127 Topflight Rd,, Michigan 
City 46360 

Mrs. Carl E Pleak, 45 E. 3rd St., Hobart 
46342 

Mrs. John L. Pope, 7610 Acton Rd., Acton 
46259 

AJ Mrs, Henry C. Prange, 5721 Haverford 
Ave., Indianapolis 46220 
Mrs. Otis Rathburn, 520 Bennett St., 
Greensburg 47240 

Mrs. R. G. Rupp, 25 169th St., Hammond 
46324 

Miss Gertrude Sandusky, 1400 Akin Drive, 
Evansville 47714 

Mrs, Herbert W. Secor, Rte. 5, Woodridge 
Rd. r Shelbyville 46176 
Mrs. Olin A. Sluss, Rte. 9, Box 401, Bloom¬ 
ington 47401 

Mrs. Newton P Stallknecht, 112 N. Bryan 
Ave.. Bloomington 47401 
AJ Mrs. Ray Thorn, 630 Carlyle Place, 
Indianapolis 46201 

AJ Mrs. Vernon Trueblood, RFD 3, Box 
1668, Scottsburg 47170 
Mrs. Earl R. Voshell, 720 E. Hunter Ave., 
Bloomington 47401 

Mrs. L. B. Wheeler, Jr., Rte. 7, Box 1380, 
Crown Point 46307 

AJ Miss Virginia Wolff, 342 W. Owen St., 
Scottsburg 47170 

Mrs. Steve Zury, 6440 Brookwood Drive, 
Gary 46408 

IOWA — Central 

Dr. & Mrs. William Brown, 6980 N.W. 

Beaver Drive, Johnston 50131 
Larry Grove, Meredith Publishing Co., Des 
Moines 50303 

William R. Heard, 5455 Merle Hay Rd., Des 
MfJines 50323 

Edwin L. Sullivan, 726 Foster Drive, Des 
Moines 50312 

Dr. & Mrs Tom D. Throckmorton, 1407 
Woodland Ave., Des Moines 50309 

KANSAS — Central 

Kay H, Beach, Box 246, Edwardsville 66022 
Mrs. C. E. Clark, 9635 High Drive, Shawnee 
Mission 66206 

Mrs. Daisy L. Ferrick, 416 N. After Ave., 
Topeka 66616 

Mrs. Robert F Johnson, 2537 W. 89th St., 
Leawood 66206 

Mrs. Kate Barnes King. 1221 E. 7th St., 
Winfield 67156 

Lawrence Daffodil Society, 1416 Pennsyl¬ 
vania St., Lawrence 66044 
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Miss Ethel M. Martin, Rte. 2, Lawrence 
66044 

Mrs. F. H. Parks, 1137 S. Hickory St., Otta¬ 
wa 66067 

Mrs. James Postma, 723 Louisiana St, f 
Lawrence 66044 

SJ Mrs. Austin Turney, 1501 Pennsylvania 
St„ Lawrence 66044 

KENTUCKY — Southern 

Mrs. George Bowles, Rte. 1, Pleasureville 
40057 

Mrs. M. E. Brown, P. O. Box 86, Middles- 
boro 40965 

SJ Mrs. John F. Casner, 418 N. Scott St., 
Madisonville 42431 

M'rs. Ralph T. Connor, Finchville 40022 
SJ 1 Mrs. David Cooksey, 415 Nutwood Ave., 
Bowling Green 42101 
Mrs. Homer L. Covert, 707 Braeview Rd., 
Louisville 40206 

Dr. Raymond L. Cravens, 43 Highland 
Drive, Bowling Green 42101 
Mrs. Gilbert Cunningham, Rte. 1, Shelby¬ 
ville 40065 

Mrs. A D Donnelly, Jr.. Box 665, Bowling 
Green 42101 

Dr. & Mrs. Glenn Dooley, Western Ky. State 
College. Bowling Green 42101 
AJ Mrs. E. B. Fergerson, Box 998, Pa¬ 
ducah 42001 

SJ Mrs. Annabel Fisher, 525 W. Whitney 
Ave., Louisville 40215 
Mrs. Bronson B Fitzgerald, Rte. 3, Madi- 
sonville 42431 

SJ Mrs. E. J. Glick, Rte. 1, Paris 40361 
Mrs. Jerome Hall, Rte. 1. Pleasureville 
40057 

John M. Hayes, 322 Sumpter Ave., Bowling 
Green 42101 

AJ Mrs. C. Marshall Hicks, 435 N. Main 
St., Madisonville 42431 
Mrs. Steve Homerton, Jr., Finchville 40022 
AJ Mrs Ray C Hopper, 245 Henry Clay 
Blvd., Lexington 40502 
SJ Mrs H H. Hornshy. 1253 Colonial Dr„ 
Lexington 40504 

AJ Mrs. C. J. Lamb, 1750 Tates Creek 
Park. Lexington 40502 
Mrs. Charles M. Mayfield, Rte, 3, Taylors¬ 
ville 40071 

AJ Mrs. Norvell H. Moore, 416 E. Broad¬ 
way. Madisonville 42431 
Mrs. W. D. Morgerson, 413 Northridge 
Drive, Lexington 40505 
Mrs. J. N. Nuckols, 23 McDowell Rd., Lex¬ 
ington 40502 

Mrs. Zach Nusz, 923 College St., Bowling 
Green 42101 

SJ Mrs. John S. O’Connor, 1034 Nutwood 
Ave., Bowling Green 42101 
Mrs. Leland E. Owen, 107 N, 12th St., Mur¬ 
ray 42071 

Mrs Slanley Petter, Blandville Rd., Pa¬ 
ducah 42001 

Mrs. Earl D. Rabold, 942 Parkway Drive, 
Bowling Green 42101 
SJ Mrs. Harris Rankin, Rankin Apts., 
Paducah 42001 

Mrs. Virgil E. Rhea, Fisherville 40023 
Miss P. Mae Richardson, Rte. 2, Frankfort 
40601 

Mrs. William Riester, Rte. 1, Finchville 
40022 

AJ Mrs. L. R. Robinson, 1825 Old Rus¬ 
sellville Rrj , Bowling Green 42101 
AJ Mrs. Raymond Roof, 2015 Lone Oak 
Rd., Paducah 42001 

SJ Mrs. Clyde Ruby, Box 271, Madison¬ 
ville 42431 

Mrs. J. J. Ruttenberg, Russell Cave Rd., 
Rte. 3, Lexington 40505 
Mrs. A, J, Rutterer, 990 Edgehill St., Cov¬ 
ington 41011 



Mrs. Rose Shaw, Pleasureville 40057 
Mrs. Lawson Smith, 128 Tahoma Rd., Lex- 
ington 40503 

Mrs. Charles B. Stacy, Ptneville 40977 
AJ Mrs, Ben Allen Thomas, Shelbyvilfe 
40065 

Mrs. W, G, Thomas. 1336 Edgewood Drive, 
Bowling Green 42101 
AJ Mr$. O. W. Thompson, J767 Nashville 
Rd., Bowling Green 42101 
Mrs, Fred Trammell, Bagdad 40003 
Mrs. Bruce B. Vance, 3718 Sallee Lane, 
Louisville 40222 

Mrs. Margaret R. Varlie, 1036 Magnolia 
Ave., Bowling Green 42101 
Mrs. Herman Whitaker, Rte. 1, Shelbyville 
40065 

Mrs. Pen Whitesides. Coxs Creek 40013 
AJ Mrs. Luther Wilson, 2051 Nashville 
Rd., Bowling Green 42101 
Mrs. Charles Zaring. Rte. 2, Shelbyville 
40065 

LOUISIANA — Southern 

Mrs. Walter Colquitt, Rte. 1, Shreveport 
71105 

Mrs. L. L. Robinson, Sr., 6705 E. Ridgeway 
Drive, Shreveport 71107 
Mrs. B, H. Talbot, 902 Jones St., Ruston 
71270 

MAINE — New England 

Mrs. Dwight Demeritt, 15 University Place, 
Orono 04473 

Mrs, R. H, L* Sexton, Camden 04843 

MARYLAND —- Middle Atlantic 

Mrs. Benjamin H. Adams, Laurel Bush Rd., 
Rte. 1, Box 361, Abingdon 21009 
SJ Mrs. J. C. L. Anderson, 2 Malvern 
Court, Ruxton 21204 

AJ Mrs Webster Barnes, Rte. 2, Box 267-A, 
Aberdeen 21001 

Mrs. William M. Beury, 100 W. Cold Spring 
Lane, Baltimore 21210 
AJ Mrs. David S, Boyd, Sr., 617 Sussex 
Rd., Towson 21204 

Mrs. John Bozievich, 6810 Hillmead Rd., 
Bethesda 20034 

Mrs. George A. Bratt, 605 St. Francis Rd., 
Towson 21204 

AJ Mrs William A. Bridges, 10 Othoridge 
Rd., Lutherville 21093 
Mrs. John L. Chapman, 2 Belle Grove Road 
South, Catonsville 21228 
Mrs. William T. Childs, Jr., 19 Murray Hill 
Circle, Baltimore 21212 
AJ Mrs. John A. Cotton, 101 Sycamore 
Rd., Linthicum Heights 21090 
Dr. John L. Cunningham. 9516 Sheridan St., 
Seabrook 20801 

Mrs. T. M. Davis, Green Tree Rd., Bethesda 
20034 

Mrs. J. Robert Dawson, Scientists Cliffs, 
Port Republic 20676 

Dr, & Mrs. J. D. Duve, 309 Rockwell Ter¬ 
race. Frederick 21701 
SJ Mrs. James A. Emery, Jr., 2 Harvest 
Rd., Baltimore 21210 
AJ Mrs. Quentin Erlandson, 9 Burnbrae 
Rd., Towson 21204 

Mrs. D. G. Fitzhugh. 4208 Dresden St., 
Kensington 20795 

Mrs. W. Kent Ford, Jr., 7400 Summit Ave,, 
Chevy Chase 20015 

Mrs. Leslie N. Gay, Hollins Ave., Baltimore 
21210 

Mrs. F Warrington Gillet, Mantua Mill Rd,, 
Glyndon 21071 

Mrs. James L. Givan, 7223 Longwood Drive, 
Bethesda 20034 

Mrs. Arthur Gompf, Greenspring Ave., 
Pikesvilie 21208 


Mrs. Gustav Griesser, Box 258, Broadway 
Rd,, Lutherville 21093 
AJ Mrs. Alfred T. Gundry, Jr., 2 S. Wick¬ 
ham Rd., Catonsville 21228 
Mr. & Mrs. Jesse F. Hakes, Glenwood 
21738 

Mr. & Mrs. Stuart Haller, Rte. 6. Frederick 
21701 

SJ Mrs. Lawrence R, Harris, 335 Choice 
St., Bel Air 21014 

Mrs. William G, Hill, 7001 Glenbrook Rd., 
Bethesda 20014 

H. M. Hodge, 436 W. Greenwood Rd., Lin¬ 
thicum Heights 21090 
Mrs. Amos F, Hutchins, 225 Westwood Rd., 
Annapolis 21401 

Vice Admiral Felix Johnson, USN Ret., 
Leonardtown 20650 

Mrs. A. Eugene Kernan, 6003 Hunt Club 
Lane, Baltimore 21210 
Dr & Mrs. Harold S- King, Stafford Rd., 
Darlington 21034 

Frederic P, Lee, 7401 Glenbrook Rd., Be¬ 
thesda 20014 

Mrs. Charles B, Levering, 4302 Rugby Rd., 
Baltimore 21210 

Mrs. Burton E. Livingston, 7908 Sherwood 
Ave., Riderwood 21139 
Mrs. Duncan MacRae, Rte. 3, Box 334, Bel 
Air 21014 

Mrs. Howard C. Marchant, 1515 Berwick 
Ave., Ruxton 21204 

Mrs. Leroy F. Meyer, 7416 Livingston Rd., 
Oxon Hill 20021 

Mrs. Clarence W. Miles. Queenstown 21658 
Mrs. John S. Moats, 5100 Dorset Ave., Apt. 

213. Chevy Chase 20015 
Mrs. Henry W. Momberger, 701 Stevenson 
Lane, Towson 21204 

Mrs. Gerald J. Muth, 201 Churchwardens 
Rd., Baltimore 21212 
Mrs. Ben H. Nicolet, 4603 Tuckerman St., 
Riverdale 20840 

Mrs. Thomas W. Offut, Owings Mills 
21117 

Mrs. Ruby C. Pannall. Earleville 21919 
Mrs, Dusbane Penniman, 1008 Poplar Hill 
Rd.. Baltimore 21210 
Mrs, E, Lewis Peters, 101 Record St.. Fred¬ 
erick 21701 

Mrs. Kenneth O. Peters, 95 Oakmont Ave., 
Gaithersburg 20760 

Dr. Charles R. Phillips, 608 N. Market St., 
Frederick 21701 

Mrs. Allen F. Pierce, 511 W. Joppa Rd., 
Towson 21204 

Mrs. J. W. Pierson, 610 Somerset Rd., Balti¬ 
more 21210 

AJ Carey E. Quinn, 5014 Del Ray Ave,, 
Bethesda 20014 

Mrs. Oliver Reeder, 1300 Dulaney Valley 
Rd., Towson 21204 

Mrs. William B. Reese, Rte. 2, Box 260, 
Havre de Grace 21078 
Mrs. John Ridgely III, Hampton Lane, 
Towson 21204 

AJ Mrs. John W. Sands, Randallstown 
21133 

Mrs. Robert H. Sayre III, 15 Dallam Ave., 
Apt. 6-A, Bel Air 21014 
Walter F. Schwarz, 2213 Linden Ave., Balti¬ 
more 21217 

Mrs, Bernard L. Sieverts, Hampstead 
21074 

Mrs, Burton Smallwood, 1002 East-West 
Highway, Takoma Park 20012 
Mrs. Ancil B. Smith, Rte. 5, Frederick 
21701 

SJ Mrs. C. Albert Standiford, Montrose & 
Pratt Ave., Baltimore 21212 
Mrs. Carroll C. Stewart, Box 1185, Easton 
21601 

Mrs. Merrill Stout, 101 W. Belvedere Ave., 
Baltimore 21210 
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Mrs. Neil E. Strawser, 7202 Broxburn Drive, 
Bet tie sc) a 20034 

J. Robert Taylor, 3108 Brightwood Ave., 
Baltimore 21207 

AJ Mrs. Frederick J. Viele. Rte. 2, Box 
343, Havre de Grace 21078 
Dr Lawrence R. Wharton 
AJ Mrs. Lawrence R. Wharton, 4504 
Roland Ave,, Baltimore 21210 
Dr. & Mrs. Lawrence R. Wharton, Jr., 1307 
Berwick Awe., Ruxton 21204 
Mrs. Byron D. White, 212 Rockwell Terrace, 
Frederick 21701 

Mrs. Merton S. Yerger, Box 97, Princess 
Anne 21853 

MASSACHUSETTS — New England 

SJ Mrs. E. A. Conrad, 454 Hale St., Prides 
Crossing 01965 

P. de Jager & Sons, Inc., 188 Asbury St., 
So. Hamilton 01982 

Mrs, W Sidney Felton, Branch Lane, 
Prides Crossing 01965 
Mrs. Irving W. Fraim, 73 Clark Lane, Wal¬ 
tham 02154 

Mr. & Mrs. John W, Goodrich, 16 Essex Rd., 
Chestnut Hill 02167 

Mrs, John J. Gregg, 14 Nichols Rd., Cohas- 
set 02025 

Mr. & Mrs. Harold W, Knowlton, 32 Han¬ 
cock St., Auburndale 02166 
Carlton B. Lees, 300 Massachusetts Ave., 
Boston 02115 

Eben P. Lufkin, 330 Beacon St., Boston 
02116 

Massachusetts Horticultural Society, 300 
Massachusetts Ave. f Boston 02115 
Mrs. C. C. Patterson, Jr . 151 Middlesex 
Rd.. Chestnut Hill 02167 
Mrs. Emma Pineau, 1972 Main Rd,, West- 
port Point 02791 

Mrs. Elizabeth A, Reynolds, 38 Larch Rd., 
Wen ham 01984 

AJ Dr, Helen C. Scorgie, Harvard 01451 
Rev. Jones B. Shannon, 1933 Main Rd., 
Westport Point 02791 
Mrs Parkman Shaw, 255 Conant Rd.. Wes¬ 
ton 02193 

Mrs. Thomas G. Stevenson, 434 Cutler Rd., 
So. Hamilton 01982 

AJ Mrs. Edward J. Storey, Box 358, Alfred 
Rd., Great Barrington 01230 
Rolf E. Sylvan. South Chatham 02659 

MICHIGAN — Midwest 

Mrs. Harry L. Armiger, 24800 Edgemont 
Rd., Southfield 48075 
Mrs. H. H, Curtice, 1810 Overhill Drive, 
Flint 48503 

A. M. Grootendorst, P. O. Box 123, Benton 
Harbor 49022 

Mrs. Charles Katz, 601 Clinton St., Marshall 
49068 

George R. Oiiver, 2444 Devonshire Rd., 
Bloomfield Hills 48013 
Mrs. Isabel Zucker, 708 W. Long Lake Rd., 
Bloomfield Hills 48013 

MISSISSIPPI — Southern 

Mrs. Scott Arnold, Tunica 38676 
Mrs. W, O. Bibb, Tunica 38676 
Mrs. C. H. Black, Jr., Tunica 38676 
Joe W, Coker, Yazoo City 39194 
Mr. & Mrs. W. L. Craig, Box 294, Green¬ 
wood 38930 

Mrs. L. C. Crook, Becker 38825 
Halbert Cunningham, Crawford 39743 
Mrs. George Darby, Jr. T P. O. Box 397, 
Tunica 38676 

Mrs. Gordon F. Ebert, Rte, 3, Box 30, Wi¬ 
nona 38967 

SJ Mrs, C. E. Flint, Jr„ 202 W, St.. Bates- 
ville 38606 


Mrs. Graydon Flowers, Mattson 38758 
Mrs. R. B. Flowers, Tunica 38676 
Mrs. Edgar M, Hood, Jr., Tunica 38676 
Mrs. T. P. Howard, Lake Cormorant 38641 
Mrs. Nancy F. McCain, P. O. Box 711, 
Tunica 38676 

Mrs. J. W. McClintock, Tunica 38676 
Mrs, H, T. Miller, Sr., Drew 38737 
SJ Mrs. Turner Morehead, Sr., Lula 
38644 

Mrs. R. L. Nibet, 311 Glenfield Rd., New 
Albany 38652 

SJ Mrs. Paul D. Pattridge, Rte. 5, Bates- 
Ville 38606 

Mrs. Paul E. Phillips, Tunica 38676 
AJ Mrs, Reuben Sawyer, Box 227, Jones¬ 
town 38639 

Mrs S. W. Seabrook, Tunica 38676 
Mrs, W, G. Shaffer, Coahoma 38617 
Mrs. Arthur R. Taylor, Sr,, East St., Como 
38619 

AJ Mrs. Nolan F. West, Sardis 38666 

MISSOURI — Central 

Mrs. R. A. Barrows, 6201 Ward Parkway, 
Kansas Citv 64113 

Miss Mary A. Becker. 7221 Manchester 
Ave.. Kansas City 64133 
Mrs. A. Bellagamba. 11431 Old St. Charles 
Rd,, Bridgeton 63042 
Clifford W. Benson, Rte. 3, Baxter Rd., 
Chesterfield 63017 

Mrs. James L. Chism, Rte. 1, Box 111, 
Festus 63028 

Mrs. Clyde Coats, Seymour 65746 
Daffodil Society of Kansas City, Mrs. B. M. 
Strickler, 1205 E. 66th Terrace, Kansas 
City 

Mrs, Muriel Gotwals, 11321 Conway Rd., 
St. Louis 63131 

Ross B. Griffin, 1010 S. Harris St., Inde¬ 
pendence 64054 

Mr. & Mrs. R. L. Hovis, Jr., 434 Wesley 
Ave.. St. Louis 63235 
A. L. Ismay. 200 E. 13th St.. Fulton 65251 
Mrs. Martin Lammert III, 14 Southmoor 
Drive, St. Louis 63105 
Mrs, Kenneth D. Lissant, 12804 Westledge 
Lane, $t. Louis 63131 
Miss Edith S. Mason, 10 Burroughs Lane, 
St, Louis 63124 

Miss Viola B C. Meyer, 6525 Perry Court, 
St. Louis 63121 

Mrs. Paul Newman, Ironton 63650 
AJ George T. Pettus 

AJ Mrs, George T. Pettus, 2 Ridgewood 
Rd., St. Louis 63124 

Mrs. Frank J. Potje, 33 Garden Lane, Hazel¬ 
wood 63042 

Mrs. Victor Quesnel. 714 W. Columbia St., 
Farmington 63640 

AJ Mrs. Grover F. Roennfeldt, 1120 Craig 
Rd , Creve Coeur 63141 
Mrs. Arnot L. Sheppard, 1018 Craig Rd., 
Creve Coeur 63141 

Miss Elnora Short, 2405 S. Sterling Ave., 
Independence 64052 

Mrs. H. R. Stahl. 13 Mill St.. Bonne Terre 
63628 

R. R, Thomasson, 1405 W. Broadway, Col¬ 
umbia 65201 

Mrs. Agnes E. Zerr, 3500 E. 61st St., Kan¬ 
sas City 64130 

NEBRASKA — Central 

Arthur Nelson, 3131 North 58th St., Omaha 
68104 

NEW HAMPSHIRE — New England 

Howard S. Andros, Walpole 03608 

NEW JERSEY — Northeast 

Mrs. F. Brychta, Hewlett Rd., Towaco 
07082 
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John B, Capen 

AJ Mrs, John B. Capen, Kingsland Rd., 
Rte. 3, Box 215, Boonton 07005 
Joseph Casadeval, 25 Longview Drive, 
Whippany 07981 

Mrs. Richard S, Chatfield, Old York Rd.. 

Whitehouse Station 08889 
Mrs, Bessie M. Conyngham, 143 Clinton 
St.. Clayton 08312 

Mrs. L. Stephens Crosby, Indian Hill, Box 
36, Towaco 07082 
Mrs. H. C. Donohoe. Clinton 08809 
J, J Doornbosch, 80 Essex St., Rochelle 
Park 07662 

George Firth, Delaware Arms Apts., Penns 
Grove 08069 

M N. Gaboury, King George Rd., Bound 
Brook 08805 

Mrs. J. Whitten Gibson, 36 Fair Haven 
Rd., Fair Haven 07701 
Miss Harriette R. Halloway, 21 Rockview 
Ave., North Plainfield 07060 
Mrs. C. Wm. Herbig. Talmage Rd., Mend- 
ham 07945 

Mrs. Robert Hoen, 36 Dogwood Rd., Mor¬ 
ris Plains 07950 

Richard S. Kersten, 107 Chatham St., 
Chatham 07928 

Mrs. Frank D. Klein, 4 Park Lane. Moun¬ 
tain Lakes 07046 

Mrs. Roland Larrison, Rte. 3, Box 649, 
Wharton 07885 

Mrs. Matthew Linton, Box 83. Bernards- 
ville 07924 

Mrs. Geo. H. Littell. Jr.. Briarcliff Rd., 
Mountain- Lakes 07046 
Mrs. Ira Lyon, Rte. 3. Boonton 07005 
Mrs. James A McBain, 70 Crane Rd., 
Mountain Lakes 07046 
Robert Mueller, Rte, 1, Silvers Rd., Free¬ 
hold 07728 

Mrs. E. A. Persson. Rockaway Drive. Boon- 
ton 07O05 

Mrs. William M, Pott, 134 Brightwood Ave,, 
Westfield 07090 

Rockaway Valley Garden Club, Inc., 312 W. 
Main St.. Mrs. T. Lewis, Rep., Boonton 
07005 

Mrs William H. Thompson. 166 Hillside 
Ave.. Chatham 07928 
Mrs. Edwin C. Treat. 30 Wildwood Lane, 
Summit 07901 

Union County Park Commission, Acme & 
Canton Sts., Elizabeth 07202 

NEW MEXICO — Southwest 

Mrs. George L. Doolittle, 1617 San Cristo¬ 
bal R., S.W-, Albuquerque 87104 
Mrs. Clyde A, Hill, 1406 Sigma Chi Rd., 
Albuquerque 87106 

Mrs. Bernard Lowenstein, 611 Aliso Drive, 
S.E., Albuquerque 87108 

NEW YORK — Northeast 

Mrs. Raymond Aldrich. Box 127, Norwich 
13815 

William R. Althoff, 15 Melmohr Ct., Rte. 2, 
Northport 11768 

Mrs. Carl Arend, Jr., 12 Evergreen Way, 
North Tarrytown 10591 
Mrs. Joseph Aron, Highfield Rd.. Harrison 
10528 

Miss Elizabeth Astle. 43-34 Burling St,, 
Flushing 11355 

Mrs. Harry A. Baggot, 15 Sussex Ave., 
Bronxville 10708 
Bailey Hortorium, Ithaca 14850 
AJ Mrs. Richmond S. Barton, 616 Walton 
Ave., Mamaroneck 10543 
Mrs Gordon R. Bice, 711 Parkway East, 
Utica 13501 

Mrs. Paul W. Bigelow, 78 Thornhedge Ref., 
Bellport 11713 


Mrs. Edwin C. Buchanan, Setauket 1178S 
Mrs. Emery E. Caler, 19 Mulberry Lane, 
Mamaroneck 10543 

SJ Mrs. Stanley A Carrington, Box 71, 
Islip 11751 

Mrs. Raymond A. Carter, Trinity Pass, 
Pound Ridge 10576 

SJ Mrs. E. Lolita Clancey, 10000 Greiner 
Rd., Clarence 14031 

Mrs. Daniel F, Connell, 46 Cooper Lane. 
Larchmont 10538 

Mrs. J. Hamilton Coulter, Lloyd Neck, 
Huntington 11743 

Mrs. John Creem, Jr., West Creek Rd., 
Port Washington 11050 
Mrs. Lester A. Crone. 4280 Freeman Rd., 
Orchard Park 14127 

Miss Patricia Egly, 101 Bayberry St., Islip 
11751 

Mrs. Samuel B. Fields, 50 Birch Rd.. Briar- 
cliff Manor 10510 

Mrs. Howard W. Flesche, 85 Pecomc Drive, 
Massapequa 11758 

Flower Grower, The Home Garden Maga¬ 
zine. 1 Park Ave., New York 10016 
Mrs. James C. Flynn. Pound Ridge 10576 
AJ Paul F Frese, 23 Hubbard Drive, White 
Plains 10605 

Adrian Frylink. P, O. Box 339, Babylon 
11702 

Garden Center Association of Central New 
York, 113 E. Onondaga St., Syracuse 
13202 

Mrs. Q. A. Gorton, S. Summit St., Norwich 
13815 

Mrs. Robert N Graham, 75 Carleon Ave., 
Larchmont 10538 

Prof. George G. Gyrisco, 36 Twin Glens 
Rd.. Ithaca 14850 

Mrs. Vivian A Hallock, 124 Sound Ave., 
Riverhead 11901 

Dr. Wm. J. Hamilton, Jr., 615 Highland 
Rd., Ithaca 14850 

Mrs. Mable Harkness, Garden Center of 
Rochester, Box 544, Rochester 14602 
Mrs. Francis F. Harrison, 1 Beaver St., 
Cooperstown 13326 

Mrs. Bertha K, Haskins, 220 W. State St., 
Wellsville 14895 

Miss Norma Hazeltine, 217 Smith St., 
Peekskill 10566 

Home Gardpn Club. Mrs. J Filsinger, Rep., 
4821 McDonald Rd., Syracuse 13215 
Mrs. Anthony Hyde, Jr., 8 Howe Place, 
Bronxville 10708 

Mrs Lester llgenfritz, 1011 Greacen Point 
Rd., Mamaroneck 10543 
Mrs. Peter H. Johnston, 26 Poplar Place, 
New Rochelle 10805 

Mrs. Jack Jones, 190 Chestnut Drive, Ros- 
lyn 11576 

Edmund C. Kauzmann, 10 Chester Ave., 
Apt. 1-A, White Plains 10601 
Bruce Keeney, 154 Rutgers St., Rochester 
14607 

Mrs, Albert Kimball, 3721 Alpine Drive, 
Endwell 13760 

Mrs. Arthur Knorr, 15 Central Park West, 
New York 10023 

Mrs. Walter E. Kolb, 10 Dudley Lane, Larch¬ 
mont 10538 

Mr. Harry B. Kuesel, 19 Mary Lane, Green- 
vale 11548 

Charles R. Langmuir, USAID, APO 09319, 
New York 

Mrs. Sam Lasker, 35 Birchall Drive, Scars- 
dale 10583 

Mrs. J. D. Lester, 85 Greenacres Ave., 
Scarsdale 10583 

Mrs. Frank S, Levi, Jr., 11 Rockwood Drive, 
Larchmont 10538 

Mrs. K. C. Li, 22 Thompson Park, Glen 
Cove 11542 
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Mrs. John E. Lockwood, Rte, 1, St. Mary's 
Church Rd., Bedford 10506 
Mrs. Arthur W. Longworth, 1019 Greacen 
Point Rd., Mamaroneck 10543 
Mrs. John G. MacDougal, 729 Riverside 
Ave., Scotia 12302 

SJ Mrs. John Marx, 4 Westbank Rd., Rye 
10580 

Mrs. Wrn. A. McGregor, 6 Elm Lane, 
Bronxville 10708 

Mrs. Daniel J McNamara, 8 Meadowbrook 
Rd., Syosset 11791 

SJ Mrs. Arthur Michaels, Manursing Is¬ 
land, Rye 10580 

Mrs. Thomas J. Morrison, 148 Valley 
Stream Rd., Larchmont 10538 
New York Botanical Garden, Bronx Park, 
Bronx 10458 

Mrs. E. Thomas Oakes. Commack Rd,, 
(slip 11751 

Mrs. George J, Openhym, 3160 Riverside 
Dr., Wellsville 14895 

William H, Peck, Mt. Rte., Box 30, Oyster 
Bay 11771 

Mrs. Frederick W. R. Pride, 298 Pondfield 
Rd., Bronxville 10708 
Mrs, Earl Quick, 308 Melbourne Ave., 
Mamaroneck 10543 

Mrs. Robert J. Rohr, Jr., 84 Prospect Ave., 
Spencerport 14559 

AJ Mrs. C. H. Sample, Long Beach Rd,, 
St James 11780 

Alexander Schaper, Clubhouse Rd., Bing¬ 
hamton 13903 

Mrs, John Sculley, St. James 11780 
Mrs. Charles B. Scully, South Bay Ave., 
■slip 11751 

Mrs. H. H. Sharp, Blind Brook Lodge, 
Apt. H-21, Rye 10580 
Alvin F. Shepard, 3390 Stony Point Rd., 
Grand Island 14072 

Dr. George L. Slate, 37 Highland Ave., 
Geneva 14456 

Mrs. Alora R. Smith. Rte. 2, Fillmore 
14735 

Mrs. Frederick W. Sparks, Great River 
Rd., Great River 11739 
Gustav Springer, Netherlands Flower- 
Bulb Institute, 29 Broadway, New York 
10004 

Mrs, George H. Steacy, E. Lake Blvd., 
Mahopac 10541 

Mrs. Arthur G. Steinmetz. 2 Carolyn Place, 
Bronxville 10708 

Douglas D. Stern, 797 Lexington Ave., 
New York 10021 

CoL Charles R. Swezey, 54 Egypt Lane, 
East Hampton 11937 
Miss Charlotte P. Swezey, 30 The Circle, 
East Hampton 11937 

Arthur P. Trimble, 1296 Millcreek Run, 
Webster 14580 

Misses Dorothy & Marion Tuthill, 345 
Milton Rd., Rye 10580 
Mrs, Frank L. Walton, 18 Dellwood Rd,, 
Bronxville 10708 

George P Watts, 133 King St. r Armonk 
10504 

Mr. & Mrs. C, D, Webster, St. Mark's 
Lane, Islip 11751 

Mrs. Maynard Wheeler, Lloyds Lane, Hunt¬ 
ington Station 11746 

Mrs. John Woodbridge, 561 Lawn Ter¬ 
race, Mamaroneck 10543 

NORTH CAROLINA—Southeast 

Mrs. Roger L. Adams, Rte. 8, Shattelpn 
Drive, Winston-Salem 27106 
Mrs. Jesse B. Aycock, Box 246, Fremont 
27830 

Mrs. F, M, Bartelme, 11 Greenwood Rd., 
Biltmore 28803 


Mrs. Douglas Carter, P, O. Box 82, Win- 
Ston-Salem 27102 

Mrs. J. C. Cheesborough, 21 Park Rd., 
Asheville 28803 

Mrs. Burnham S. Colburn, Arden 28704 
F. H. Craighill, Rte. 4, Hendersonville 
28739 

Mrs. John B, Dennis, 324 Vanderbilt Rd., 
Biltmore 28803 

Mr. & Mrs. L. E. Dimmette, P. □. Box 
192, Lenoir 28645 

William T. Dye. Jr., 604 Laurel Hill Rd„, 
Chapel Hill 27514 

Mrs. J, G. Faulk, 1208 E. Franklin St. f 
Monroe 28110 

Mrs. Francis E. Field. 32 Buena Vista 
Rd.. Asheville 28803 

Mrs. H. D, Finley, 19 Hilltop Rd., Ashe¬ 
ville 28803 

Earl W. Friday, Rte. 2. Dallas 28034 
Mrs. Kirk Greiner, Box 235, Saluda 28773 
Mrs, Chester C. Haworth Box 1551, High 
Point 27261 

Mr. & Mrs. Clarence Heer, P. O. Box 
627. Chapel Hill 27514 
Mrs. Frank N. Horton, 396 Vanderbilt 
Rd., Biltmore 28803 

Mrs. R. W. Howington, Rte. 6, Box 16, 
Asheville 28803 

Mrs. George Hunt, P. O. Box 545, Reids- 
vilie 27320 

Mrs. Fred R. Klenner, Box 840, Reids- 
ville 27320 

Miss Elizabeth Lawrence, 348 Ridgewood 
Ave., Charlotte 28209 
Mrs. Edward L. Lynn, Box 157, Moun¬ 
tain Home 28758 

Mrs Louis Macmillan, 736 E. Franklin St., 
Chapel Hill 27514 

W. H. McNairy, 903 W, Church St., Laur- 
inburg 28352 

Mrs. M. E. Miller, 110 Sherwood Forest 
Rd., Winston-Salem 27104 
Mrs. Wade A. Montgomery, 550 Sardis 
Rd., Charlotte 28211 

Mrs. Henry A. Nichols, 50 Windsor Rd., 
Asheville 28804 

Mrs. Charles M. Norfleet, 100 Sherwood 
Forest Rd., Winston-Salem 27104 
Mrs. William R. Rand, 124 Perdue St., 
Garner 27529 

Vann Secrest, Jr., P. O. Box 547, Monroe 
28110 

SJ Mrs. W. Olen Sheets, 1314 Woodland 
Drive, Reidsvilie 27320 
Mrs. William B. Simpson, Jr., 1610 Thorn- 
ctiffe Drive, Winston-Salem 27104 
Mrs, Fred A, Smithdeal, 224 Plymouth 
Ave., Winston-Salem 27104 
SJ Mrs, Richard C. Stuntz, Norris Briggs 
Clinic, Rutherfordton 28139 
Mrs. T. Redmond Thayer, 388 Vander¬ 
bilt Rd., Biltmore 28803 
Mrs. L. W. Umstead, White Oak Rd., 
Garner 27529 

Mrs. J. B Veach, 390 Vanderbilt Rd., 
Asheville 28803 

Mrs. Thomas C. Wagstaff, 39 Maxwell Rd., 
Chapel Hill 27514 

Mrs. T. Thagard West, 500 Woodbrook 
Drive, High Point 27262 
AJ Mrs. W. L. Wiley, 412 Cameron St., 
Chapel Hill 27514 

Mrs. F. L. Worcester. 406 Vanderbilt Rd.. 
Asheville 28803 


OHIO—Midwest 

Mrs. Philip R. Adams, 3003 Observatory 
Ave., Cincinnati 45208 
AJ Dr. R. C. Allen, Kingwood Center, 
900 Park Avenue West, Mansfield 44906 
Rev. Compton Allyn, 3525 Holly Ave., 
Cincinnati 45208 
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SJ Mrs, Frances J. Anewalt, 509 Judith 
Drive, Kettering 45429 
Mrs. A. E. Baker, North St., West Man¬ 
chester 45382 

Mr. & Mrs. Dewitt W. Balch, 8650 Hope- 
well Rd- Cincinnati 45242 
Justin R. Baum, 14621 Cedar Rd,, South 
Euclid 44121 

Mrs. John Becker, 2555 Newton Rd,, Cin¬ 
cinnati 45244 

Belmont Garden Club. Mrs. R. Tobias, 
2719 Kennedy Ave., Dayton 45420 
Mrs. Robert L, Black, Jr., 5900 Drake Rd., 
Cincinnati 45243 

Si Mrs. Jack Blame, 3112 Big Hill Rd., 
Kettering 45419 

AJ Mrs. Reginald Blue, 83 E. Fourth St., 
Chillicothc 45601 

Carl P. Boesel, 5141 Oxford-MiIforcf Rd., 
Oxford 45056 

James A. Bohannon, Roundwood Manor, 
Chagrin Falls 44022 

Mrs. A. J. Brengartner, 5018 Milan Rd., 
Sandusky 44870 

Mrs. Carl C. Brooke, 4855 Poppa Drive, 
Dayton 45424 

SJ Mrs. H. Guy Brown, New Springfield 
44443 

Mrs. Lewis Brumm, 3526 Spring View 
Drive. Cincinnati 45226 
AJ Mrs. John M. Butler, 7820 Normandy 
Lane, Dayton 45459 

Mrs. John Campbell, 8675 Camargo Club 
Drive. Cincinnati 45243 
SJ Mrs Harry E. Coudret, 2920 E. Doro¬ 
thy Lane, Dayton 45420 
Dr. James M. Courtney, 3383 Norwood 
Rd., Shaker Heights 44122 
Mrs. Arthur B. Crofts, 3822 Park Dale 
Rd., Cleveland Heights 44121 
Mrs. Gilbert Cullen. 208 Chamberlain 
Drive, Marietta 45750 
Mrs. James Cunningham, Rte. 2, Salem 
44460 

Mrs. Richard R. Deupree, 6305 Park Rd., 
Cincinnati 45243 

SJ Mrs. Jesse Deweese, 2410 Rulla 
Court, Dayton 45439 

Lester A. Dinsmore, 1244 W. Hillcrest 
Ave,, Dayton 45406 

Mrs. J Cameron Dungan, 734 Ridge Ave., 
Troy 45373 

Mrs. John W. Eshelman, 484 N. Pick¬ 
away St., Circleville 43113 
Mr. & Mrs. Wallace S. Espy, 10 Corbin 
Drive, Cincinnati 45208 
Miss Delai D. Ferrell, 60 Sprague Rd., 
Berea 44017 

Mrs. V. R Frederick, 145 Tanglewood 
Drive, Urbana 43078 

Mrs. William J. Fuller, 8400 Camargo Club 
Drive, Cincinnati 45243 
Mr, & Mrs. Frank Gabriel, 19030 Meredith 
Ave., Cleveland 44119 
Garden Center of Cleveland, E. Boulevard 
& Euclid Ave., Cleveland 
Mrs. August George, 4908 Far Hills Ave,, 
Kettering 45429 

Mrs. C. C. Hambleton, 3221 Lindale Ave., 
Dayton 45414 

SJ Mrs. Alfred E, Hanenkrat, 266 Floyd 
Ave., Dayton 45415 

Joseph Hartman, 72 Twinsburg Rd., Au¬ 
rora 44202 

SJ Mrs, Henry W. Hobson, Jr,, 8650 
Hopewell Rd., Cincinnati 45242 
C, F. Houser, 4135 Beverly Drive, Toledo 
43614 

C. Hunter Howard, 401 High St., Chagrin 
Falls 44022 

AJ Merle C. Hummel 
AJ Mrs. Tyyni N. Hummel, Box 471, 
West Unity 43570 

Robert J. Ives, Jr., 8650 Hopewell Rd., 
Cincinnati 45242 


SJ Mrs. Stuart H. Jacobs, 8950 Given 
Rd., Cincinnati 45243 
J. Lee Jones, 90 Sprague Rd., Berea 44017 
Paul Karnath, 8475 Adams Rd,, Dayton 
45424 

Mrs. Raymond Keith, 2497 Hamilton Rd., 
Rte, 3, Lebanon 45036 
SJ Mrs. Eugene Kleiner, 8820 Old Indian 
Hill Rd., Cincinnati 45243 
AJ Welfs Knierim 

SJ Mrs. Wells Knierim, 31090 Providence 
Rd., Cleveland 44124 

Mrs. Chester F. Kroger, P. O. Box 547, 
Cincinnati 45201 

Mr. & Mrs. E. H Lamoncha, 347 S. Main 
St., Columbiana 44408 
Mrs. Richard E. LeBlond, 4575 Willow 
Hills Lane, Cincinnati 45243 
SJ Mrs. Morss Lippincott, 8775 Given 
Rd., Cincinnati 45243 
Fred Loehr, 213 E. High St., Belle- 
fontaine 43311 

Mrs. Olivia H. Logan, 9624 Camden- 
Darrtown Rd- Camden 45311 
Dr. Martin B. Macht, 2702 Johnstone 
Place, Cincinnati 45206 
SJ Mrs. Neil Macneale, 324 Beech Ave., 
Cmcinnati 45215 

Mrs. John March, 4775 Willow Hills Lane, 
Cincinnati 45243 

Mrs. Wayland C. Marlow, Sr., 457 Gran¬ 
ger St., Granville 43023 
Mrs, Jerry D, Maxa, 1833 Hempstead Rd., 
Dayton 45440 

Mrs Fred F.. McBride, Rte. 1, Summer- 
field 43788 

Frank McCarney, Rte 1, 4949 Tealtown 
Rd,, Milford 45150 

Mrs. Louis H. McCoy, Rte. 3, Beloit 44609 
Mrs, Clyde Mitchell, 1771 Caleb Drive, 
Zanesville 43701 

Mrs. John F. Montgomery, 950 Granville 
Rd,, Newark 43055 

Mrs. R. Talmadge Moore, 4089 Troy Rd., 
Springfleld 45502 

Mrs, Charles Moot*, Rte. 1, Clarksburg 
43115 

Ohio Assn, of Garden Clubs, Mrs. Ken¬ 
neth Thomas, Rep., Rte. 1, Nova 44859 
Miss Abbie J. Parsons, 1840 Alcoy Rd., 
N E., East Cleveland 44112 
Mrs William Pavey, 274 Country Club 
Drive, Xenia 45385 

Mr. C. D. Pennell, Sec., American Peony 
Society, 107Viz W. Main St- Van Wert 
45891 

Mrs. Alfred C. Pfeiffer, Rte. 2, Grafton 
44044 

Mrs. Ernest M. Pirro, 3044 Essex Rd., 
Cleveland Heights 44118 
Mrs Albert C. Pool, 617V2 Eighth St., 
Marietta 45750 

Mrs, Z. R. Prentiss. 1799 Highview Ave,, 
Akron 44301 

Mrs. F. W. Purmort, 1007 WaJnut Rd- Van 
Wert 45891 

Miss Jo Rapp, 3606 Oxford-MiIvillle Rd,, 
Oxford 45056 

SJ Mrs. George Richardson, 4424 Wood- 
ner Drive, Kettering 45440 
Mrs. Donald H. Robinson, Hill & Hollow 
Lane, Cincinnati 45208 
Mrs. R. L. Ross, 112 Outlook Drive, Tail- 
madge 44278 

Mrs, Stanley M. Rome, 4500 Muchmore 
Rd,. Cincinnati 45243 
Mrs. E. L. Runte, 8210 Batavia Pike, 
Cincinnati 45244 

Mrs. Robert J. Scharlow, 24557 Duffield 
Rd., Shaker Heights 44122 
AJ Mrs, C. W. Schmalstig, 4371 Tam-O- 
Shanter Way, Dayton 45429 
W. H. Schrader, 1008 Sycamore Lane, 
Sandusky 44870 
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Mrs. Fred R. Schuster, Rte. 1, Box 586, 
Vandalia 45377 

Mrs. Frank H. Shaffer, Jr., 6 Grandin 
Place, Cincinnati 45208 
AJ Mrs. Herbert Shinkle, 3227 Old Salem 
Rd,, Dayton 45415 

Mrs. John H. Skavlem, 5750 Drewery Farm 
Lane, Cincinnati 45243 
Dr. Penn G. Skillem. 20849 Colby Rd., 
Shaker Heights 44122 
Mrs. William M. Sloan, 1434 Herschel 
Ave., Cincinnati 45208 
Miss Helen O. Stfchter, 520 Clyde Place, 
Vandalia 45377 

Mrs. Joseph H. Thompson, Metcalf Rd., 
Rte. 2, Willoughby 44094 
SJ Mrs. Emerson Warner, Rte. 2, Box 
7-A, Brookville 45309 
John W. Warrington, 1616 Fifth-Third 
Bank Bldg., Cincinnati 45202 
Mrs. Vincent G. Wiley, 2843 Case Rd., 
Columbus 43221 

AJ Mrs. Harry Wilkie, 96 N. Main St. t 
Bellbrook 45305 

Mrs. Robert D. Willison, 4710 Hill Top 
Lane, Cincinnati 45243 
Mrs. Anthony Willott, 26241 Shaker Blvd., 
Cleveland 44124 

Mr. & Mrs. Wm. H, Wood, Rte. 1, Box 
O, Rockbridge 43149 

Mrs. Cyrus W. Young, 3217 Fisher Rd., 
Columbus 43204 

OKLAHOMA—Southwest 

Mrs. J. C. Bower, 2513 Fredonia St., 
Muskogee 74401 

AJ Mrs. L. A. Clayton, Rte. 2, Box 208, 
Pryor 74361 

AJ Mrs. John Daly, Rte. 1, Chouteau 
74337 

AJ Mrs. S. F. Ditmars, 1220 W, Okmulgee 
St., Muskogee 74401 

Mrs. Jeanette S. Dunlop, 512 S. W. 50th 
St., Oklahoma City 73109 
Mrs. Howard Estes, 2429 N. W. 36th Ter¬ 
race, Oklahoma City 73112 
AJ Miss Eleanor Hill, 1577 E. 22nd St., 
Tulsa 74114 

AJ Mrs. S. H. Keaton, 2427 Elgin Ave., 
Muskogee 74401 

Miss Crystal R. Meyer, 3005 Columbus St., 
Muskogee 74401 

AJ Mrs. Tom H. Mitchell, 2619 E, 45th 
St., Tulsa 74105 

Mrs. Eugene Rice, 1521 Boston Ave., 
Muskogee 74401 

AJ Mrs. Ted Schwachhofer, 2100 Haskell 
Blvd., Muskogee 74401 
Tulsa Garden Center, 2435 S. Peoria Ave., 
Tulsa 74114 

AJ Mrs. Jesse M. Vance, 2426 West 
Okmulgee St., Muskogee 74401 

OREGON—Far West 

Allen W. Davis, 3625 S. W. Canhy St., 
Portland 97219 

AJ Jan de Graaff, P. O. Box 529, Gre¬ 
sham 97030 

SJ Mrs. Carl Engdahl, Box 758, Pendle¬ 
ton 97801 

Mr. & Mrs. Murray W. Evans, Rte. 1,, 
Box 94, Corbett 97019 
Matthew Fowlds, 413 Capital Manor, P. O. 

Box 5000. Salem 97304 
Ernest F. Hambach, 14815 S. W. Highway 
217, Tigard 97223 
AJ Grant E. Mitsch 
Mrs. Grant E. Mitsch, Canby 97013 
George E. Morrill, 3298 N. E. Apperson 
Blvd., Oregon City 97045 


Mrs. Ralph Porter, 202 S. W. Issac St,, 
Pendleton 97801 

Library Assn, of Portland, 801 S. W. 

10th Ave., Portland 97205 
Mrs. Harry O. Smith, 120 Smith Sawyer 
Rd., Cave Junction 97523 

PENNSYLVANIA—Northeast 

Mrs. Walter Anders, Rte. 1, Norristown 
19401 

Mrs. Frederic L. Ballard, Jr., 149 North¬ 
western Ave., Philadelphia 19118 
Mrs. Sydney J. Barnes, 1750 Peach Tree 
Lane, Norristown 19401 
Mrs. William E. Barrett, 415 Bair Rd., 
Berwyn 19312 

Mrs. William L. Batchelor, Rte. 1, Down- 
ingtown 19335 

Mrs. William W. Battles, 239 Chester 
Rd., Devon 19333 

AJ Dr. Wm. A. Bender, 778 Lincoln 
Way East, Chambersburg 17201 
Mrs. W. Howard Benson, 234 Walnut St., 
Carlisle 17013 

AJ Mrs, J. C. Bleloch, 8144 Ridge Ave., 
Philadelphia 19128 

James D, Brawn, 218 Chestnut St., Mifflin- 
burg 17844 

Mrs. William McK. Bray, 24 Fariston Rd., 
Wayne 19087 

Mrs. Arthur B. Cannon, 209 St. Davids 
Court, Box 33, St. Davids 19087 
Chambersburg Garden Club, 1528 Edgar 
Ave., Chambersburg 17201 
Mrs. E. A. Chariott, Hilltop Rd., Moylan 
19065 

Mrs. Edward M. Cheston, Box 16, Ambler 
19002 

Mrs. Herbert D. Clarke, 527 N. Whitehall 
Rd., Norristown 19401 
Mrs. William E. Culp. 639 Philadelphia 
Ave., Chambersburg 17201 
Mrs. Thomas S. Everist, 117 S. Main St., 
Yardley 19067 

Carl W. Fenninger, 8304 Stenton Ave., 
Philadelphia 19118 

Mrs. Richard L. Freeman, 1348 Sugar- 
town Rd., Berwyn 19312 
Mrs. Richard L. Fuller, 1866 Mallard Lane, 
Vi I la nova 19085 
C. A. Gruber 

AJ Mrs. C. A. Gruber, 124 Lincoln Ter¬ 
race, Norristown 19401 
SJ Mrs, Voris B. Hall, 74 Sullivan St., 
Forty Fort 18704 

AJ Mrs. Francis L. Harrigan, 441 Ma¬ 
plewood Rd., Springfield 19064 
Mrs. Owen W. Hartman, 105 Farmington 
Rd.. Chambersburg 17201 
SJ Mrs. Robert H. Hildebrand, P. O. 

Box 166, Fairview Village 19409 
Mrs. John H. Hoffman, Kennett Square 
19348 

Mrs. E. Thompson Hoisington, 472 Sharon 
Drive, Wayne 19087 

Mrs. L. W. Householder, 1523 Meadow 
Lark Rd , Wyomissing 19610 
Mrs. Thomas M Hughes. Jr., 106 N. 

Aberdeen Ave., Wayne 19087 
Mrs. Edgar S. Hutton, Rte. 4, Chambers¬ 
burg 17201 

Mrs. Niels H. Jensen. Box 599, Glenmoore 
19343 

Mrs. R. D. Kegerries, Jr., 627 Philadelphia 
Ave., Chambersburg 17201 
Lt. Com. Henry M. Kieffer, 378 Meadow 
Brook Rd., North Wales 19454 
Dr. & Mrs, H, Vernon Lapp, 500 War¬ 
minster Rd., Hatboro 19040 
John C. Lyster, 195 Stratford Ave., Clifton 
Heights 19018 

Mrs. E. Clinton Mackey, 619 W. Sedg¬ 
wick St_, Philadelphia 19119 
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Mrs. W, R, Mackinney, 70 N. Middletown 
Rd., Media 19063 

Prof. Larry P. Mains, 17 Lantern Lane, 
Springhlll. Media 19063 
Mrs. George C. Makin III, 320 Harding 
Ave., Milmont 17845 

William H. Martin, Drexel Institute, 32nd 
& Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia 19104 
Mrs. James McKinley, 2323 Beaufort Ave., 
Pittsburgh 15226 

Mrs. Paul E. Meeks, Rte, 1, Fairville 
Rd., Chadds Ford 19317 
Miss Sophia M. Moiles, 1617 Emmett 
Drive, Johnstown 15905 
Charles H. Mueller, River Rd., New Hope 
18938 

Albert E. Murray, Jr., 70 Kraft Lane, 
Levittown 19055 

Mrs. Leonard T. Mygatt, Rte. 2, Down- 
ingtown 19335 

Mrs. J. U. Neill, Rte. 1, McGill Rd., Har- 
borcreek 16421 

Pennsylvania Horticultural Society, Ern- 
esta D. Ballard, 325 Walnut St., Phila¬ 
delphia 19106 

Agricultural Library, Patterson Hall, Room 
101, Pennsylvania State University, 
University Park 16802 
Mrs. Stanley H. Pursed, 713 Wyomissing 
Blvd., Wyomissmg 19610 
Dr. Pancoast Reath 

SJ Mrs. Pancoast Reath. 85 Crestline 
Rd., Stratford, Wayne 19087 
Mrs. John Romig, 525 Hummel Ave., 
Lemoyne 17043 

Mrs. Robert S. Ross, 533 Avonwood Rd., 
Haverford 19041 

Mrs. Nathan B. Sangree, 201 Lansdowne 
Ave., Wayne 19087 
Miss Estelle L. Sharp, Berwyn 19312 
Mrs. C. B. Spencer, Rte. 1, Box 367, 
Boot Rd., West Chester 19380 
SJ Mrs. R. Rowland Timms, Willow Lane, 
Wallingford 19086 

Mrs, John L. Tivney, 3509 N. Front St. 
Harrisburg 17110 

AJ Mrs. Joseph B. Townsend, Jr., Wawa 
19063 

Mrs. James J. Tracey, 103 Haws Ave,, 
Norristown 19401 

Wallingford Home & Garden Club, 101 
W. Possum Hollow Rd., Wallingford 
19086 

Dr & Mrs. John C. Wister. Swarthmore 
College, Swarthmore 19081 
Z. T. Wobensmith 

AJ Mrs. Z. T. Wobensmith, Jamison 
18929 

AJ Mrs. Theodore Wolcott, 1701 Magnolia 
Lane, Norristown 19401 
Mrs. Grahame Wood, Jr., Wawa 19063 
Miss H. E. Worrel, 4001 Naaman’s Creek 
Rd., Marcus Hook 19061 

SOUTH CAROLINA—Southeast 

Mrs. O. C. Bumpas, Clarks Hill, 29821 
Clemson College Library, Clemson 29631 
Mrs. J. R Creech, Church Rd., Blythe- 
wood 29016 

Mrs. J. K. Davis, 549 Gadsden Court, 
Spartanburg 29302 

William Gould, Jr., 103 Wood Ave., Greer 
29651 

Mrs. Thomas Harris, 308 Greenville St., 
Abbeville 29620 

Mrs, J. W. Huckabee, 406 Greenwood St,, 
Abbeville 29620 

Mrs. A. W. Huckle, 941 Myrtle Drive, 
Rock Hill 29730 

AJ Miss Elizabeth F. Johnson, 728 Mil- 
ton Ave., Rock Hill 29730 
Tom P. Jones, 633 E, Main St,, Chester¬ 
field 29709 


Mrs. Louis F, Kendricks, 605 Cherokee St., 
Abbeville 29620 

Mrs. James W. Knox, Rt. 3, Greenville 
29609 

Charles Meehan, Box 123, Chesterfield 
29709 

George B Park, Box 31, Greenwood 
29646 

AJ Mrs, George W. Plyler, 610 W. Barr 
St., Lancaster 29720 
Ben M. Robertson 

AJ Mrs. Ben M. Robertson, Box 123, 
Taylors 29687 

Mrs. Tom Sherard, Rte. 3, Abbeville 
29620 

Wilson L. Teal, Box 46, Chesterfield 
29709 

Frederick W. Thode, 121 Ft. Rutledge Rd., 
Clemson 29631 

SJ Prof. Dan P. Thomson, Jr, 

Mrs, Dan P. Thomson, Jr., 108 Thode 
Circle, Clemson 29631 
AJ Mrs. C. P, Townsend, Box 2, Abbe¬ 
ville 29620 

AJ Mrs. Archibald W. Walker, 617 Wood¬ 
land St., Spartanburg 29302 
Nicky Walson, City Rte. 1, Chesterfield 
29709 

AJ Dr. Freeman A Weiss, 1240 Raymond 
Way, Charleston 29407 

TENNESSEE—Southern 

Mrs. Dunbar Abston, Dogwood Rd., Ger¬ 
mantown 38038 

AJ Mrs. Fred A. Allen. Jr., 899 Van Leer 
Dr., Nashville 37220 

AJ Mrs. William T. Allen III, 2208 Tyne 
Drive, Nashville 37215 
Henry F. Ambrose, Jr. 

AJ Mrs. Henry F. Ambrose, Jr., 4809 
Overcrest Drive, Nashville 37211 
Mrs. Harry Arnold, 151 Ensworth Ave., 
Nashville 37205 

Mrs. A. M, Austin, 259 W. Cherry Circle, 
Memphis 38117 

Mrs. H. H. Bailey, 4013 Crestridge Road, 
Nashville 37204 

Mrs. Paul Banks, Jr, 1800 ChickerJng 
Rd,, Nashville 37215 
AJ Mrs. W. L. Bankston, Jr., 5600 Shady 
Grove Rd., Memphis 38117 
Mrs. William R. Barry, 5819 Hillsboro 
Rd., Nashville 37215 

Mrs. W. L, Berry, 4886 Mockingbird Lane, 
Memphis 38117 

Mrs. B. Snowden Boyle. 40 S. Rose Rd., 
Memphis 38117 

SJ Mrs. Fred L. Bradley, 3742 Guernsey 
Ave., Memphis 38122 
Miss Laura Bratton, 625 Elm Ave., Dyers- 
burg 38024 

SJ Sam Caldwell, Rte. 4, Holt Rd., Nash¬ 
ville 37211 

Mrs. David B. Camp, The University of 
the South, Sewanee 37375 
Mrs. Jewell Campbell, Tennessee City 
37177 

Mrs. W. C. Cartinhour, 201 Fairy Trail, 
Lookout Mountain 37350 
AJ Mrs. Robert B. Cartwright, 1216 
Goodloe Drive, Nashville 37215 
Mrs. Robert S. Cheek, 411 Westview 
Ave,, Nashville 37205 
AJ Mrs. Swain E. Clark, 630 Clover 
Drive, Memphis 38117 
Mrs, Henry Colton, 4309 Sunnybrook 
Drive, Nashville 37205 
AJ Mrs. Charles K. Cosner, 217 Olive 
Branch Rd., Nashville 37205 
Mrs. Buford H. Cox, 4004 Brookhaven 
Dr„ Nashville 37204 

Mrs, A. Vonley Cox, 3610 Redding Rd., 
Chattanooga 37415 
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AJ Mrs. Charles A. Crump, 455 Leonora 
Drive, Memphis 38117 
Mrs. Charles M. Crump, 4110 Tuckahoe 
Lane, Memphis 38117 
Mrs, Lee Douglas, 417 West Tyne Drive, 
Nashville 37205 

Mrs, R, Denton Duke, Cloverland Drive, 
Brentwood 37027 

Mrs. W. Jeter Eason, 150 Goodwyn St., 
Memphis 38111 

Mrs. Edwin R. Fox, 1663 Glenview Ave., 
Memphis 38106 

Dr. Frank B. Galyon, Jr., 715 Walnut St., 
Knoxville 37902 

Mrs. C. M. Gooch, 123 East Parkway 
North, Memphis 38104 
Sam Gridin, 3102 Kathy Cove. Memphis 
38118 

AJ Mrs Harry R. Griffith, 835 Battle¬ 
field Drive, Nashville 37204 
Mrs. Doyle F. Grogan, 3673 Charleswood 
Ave., Memphis 3B122 
Mrs. E. T. Harrel, 374 Ellsworth St., Mem¬ 
phis 38111 

Mrs. Will Harris, 1513 Chickamauga Trail, 
Lookout Mountain 37350 
SJ Mrs. Richard D, Harwood, 5910 Fair- 
wood Drive. Memphis 38117 
Mrs. Joe R, Hendricks, 403 Cummins St., 
Franklin 37064 

Mrs. Harold T. Hix, 644 E. Main St., 
Gallatin 37066 

Mrs. Charles Holman, Rte. 2, Springfield 
37172 

AJ Mrs. R. L. Hovis, 475 N. Perkins Rd., 
Memphis 38117 

Mrs. W. Bright Hunter, P. O. Box 196, 
Gallatin 37066 

Mrs. Charles Huntsberger, Woodside Dr., 
Lebanon 37087 

SJ Mrs. Robert J. Ingersoll, 1220 Good- 
loe Drive, Nashville 37215 
S. K. Johnston. 214 W. Brow Rd., Lookout 
Mountain 37350 

Mrs. W, H, Kirby, Sr., 259 Third St., 
Henderson 38340 

AJ Mrs. Phil M. Lee, 6415 Bresslyn Rd.. 
Nashville 37205 

AJ Mrs. Fort Linton, 1950 Chickering 
Rd., Nashville 37215 

Dr. Martha Loving, 97 N. Highland St., 
Memphis 3811L 

Mrs. Sidney L. McGee, Box 68-A, Ten¬ 
nessee Tech.. Cookeville 38501 
AJ Mrs. Glenn L. Millar, Jr., 2126 Pete 
Mitchell Rd., Germantown 38038 
Mrs. A. L. Moore, 1803 Cedar Lane, Nash- 
vile 37212 

Mrs. R. Vance Norfleet, 4735 Walnut 
Grove Rd,, Memphis 38117 
Mrs. Edward Potter, Jr., 850 Overton 
Lane, Nashville 37220 
Mrs. Roy T. Risley, 4813 Mill Branch 
Rd., Memphis 38116 

Gordon Scott, Cheekwood Botanical Gar¬ 
dens, Nashville 37205 
AJ Mrs. Julius Seeman, 4008 Iroquois 
Ave., Nashville 37205 
Mrs. Connor Shannon, 306 Locust St., 
Dresden 38225 

Mrs. Jack Shannon, 45 S. Norwal Rd., 
Memphis 38117 

Mrs. Frank J. Smith, 35 S. Fenwick Rd., 
Memphis 38111 

Mrs. G. G. & Nancy Smith, Rte. 7, 
Gainesville Rd., Lebanon 37087 
Mrs. Robert G. Snowden, 4277 Park Ave., 
Memphis 38117 

Mrs. J. S. Speed, 100 Morningside Park, 
Memphis 38104 

Mrs. Hugh H. Sprunt, 4036 S. Galloway 
Drive, Memphis 38111 
AJ Mrs. Harold E. Stanford, Rte, 2, 
Lebanon 37087 


Mr. & P4rs. Herman Stanley, Rte. 9, Box 
224, Memphis 38109 

Mrs. James E. Stark, 387 Roseland Place, 
Memphis 38111 

AJ Mrs. Roy B. Stewart, 1020 Battlefield 
Drive, Nashville 37204 
Mrs. Tom Street, 4277 Park Ave., Memphis 
38117 

Mrs, Joseph Swann, Rte. 6, 407 Golf View 
Drive, Springfield 37172 
Mrs. Joe Talbot III, 6117 Bresslyn Rd., 
Nashville 37205 

Mrs, Alex W. Taylor, 4209 Lone Oak Rd., 
Nashville 37215 

Bob Thomas, 3101 West End Circle, Nash¬ 
ville 37203 
Houston Thomas 

AJ Mrs. Houston Thomas, 5912 Old Hard¬ 
ing Rd., Nashville 37205 
Mrs. Thomas H. Todd, Jr., 1325 Lamar 
St., Memphis 38104 

Mrs. J. L. Tyler, Sr. f 1681 Janis Drive, 
Memphis 38116 

Mrs. McKay Van Vleet, 194 S. Rose Rd., 
Memphis 38117 

Mrs. Robert Warner, 204 Hiffwood Bfvd., 
Nashville 37205 

Mrs. George C. Webb, 57 Wychewood St., 
Memphis 38117 

Mrs. Arthur Whitaker, Box 6, Cumber¬ 
land Gap 37724 

Mrs. Raymond D. White, Rte. 2. Box 43, 
Colliersville 38017 

Mrs. C, M. W'lcox, 1110 Gnome Trail, 
Lookout Mountain 37350 
Mrs. W. Howard Willey, Jr., 970 Audubon 
Drive, Memphis 38117 
Mrs. James S. Williams, 4507 Walnut 
Grove Rd , Memphis 38117 
Mr. & Mrs. Jesse E. Wills, 1201 Belle 
Mead Blvd , Nashville 37205 
Mrs. R. B, Wilson, W. Paris St., Hunting¬ 
don 38344 

SJ Mrs. William V. Winton, 4930 Roane 
Rd., Memphis 38117 

Miss Arlene Ziegler, 424 Union St., Nash¬ 
ville 37219 

Mrs. Foster Zuccarello, 124 Clarendon 
Ave,, Nashville 37205 

TEXAS—Southwest 

AJ Mrs. Vernon E. Autry, 4360 Livings¬ 
ton St,, Dallas 75205 
Mrs. Alfred J. Balzen, Rte. 1, Athens 
75751 

Mrs, O. R. Biven, Rte. 1, Box 218, Over- 
ton 75684 

Mrs. W. D. Bozek, Rte. 3. Ennis 75119 
Mrs. Cletus A. Bristol, P. O. Box 422, 
Frisco 75034 

Mrs. Howard Brown, Rte. 7, Box 123-B, 
Ft. Worth 76119 

Mrs. Thomas j Burke, 4115 Turtle Creek 
Blvd., Dallas 75219 

Mrs. E F. Campbell, P. O. Box 57, Mor¬ 
gan 76671 

AJ Mrs. Margaret Scruggs-Carruth, 4524 
Edmondson Rd., Dallas 75205 
Mrs. J, R. Dykes, 7035 Dellrose St., Dallas 
75214 

AJ Mrs. Royal A. Ferris, Jr., 4125 Turtle 
Creek Blvd., Dallas 75219 
Ft. Worth Botanic Garden, 3220 Botanic 
Garden Drive, Ft. Worth 76107 
Mrs. W Dow Hamm, 4907 De Loache St., 
Dallas 75220 

AJ Mrs. Frank G. Harmon, 4001 Euclid 
Ave,, Dallas 75205 

AJ Mrs. Rufus Higginbotham, 9030 
Broken Arrow St., Dallas 75209 
Mrs. Jack Howard, 706 Main St., Quanah 
79252 

Mrs. W. D. Jones, 4236 Fairfax St., Dallas. 
75205 
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AJ Mrs. James K. Kerr, 3920 Cobble¬ 
stone St., Dallas 75229 

Mrs. C. R, Lineberry, General Delivery, 
Martinsville 75958 

Mrs. O. H. Lumpkins, Telico Rd., Ennis 
75119 

Mrs. James McFarland, 508 S. Lamar St., 
Weatherford 76086 

Vivian E, Middleton, 112 Ridgecrest Drive, 
San Antonio 78209 

Mrs. Nellie Morris. 5363 Waneta St., Dal¬ 
las 75209 

AJ Mrs, William D. Owen, 4565 Rheims 
Place, Dallas 75205 

AJ Mrs. John P. Ownby, 6625 Azalea 

Lane, Dallas 75230 

AJ Mrs. Hugh A. Purnell, 2926 Maple 

Springs Blvd , Dallas 75235 

Mrs. Don L. Scott, 3116 Barkley St., Mid¬ 
land 79701 

SJ Mrs. Harry G. Seeligson, 4417 Bel¬ 

fort Place, Dallas 75205 

Mrs. A. P. Shirey, 211 South L. St., Mid¬ 
land 79701 

Mrs. J. O. Smith, 6738 Avalon St, Dallas 
75214 

AJ Mrs. Julius Stanglin, 11072 Mandalay 
Drive, Dallas 75228 

SJ Mrs. C. M. Thompson, 4311 Vandelia 
St„ Dallas 75219 

SJ Mrs. Jay E, Warner, 534 Aqua Drive, 
Dallas 75218 

Mrs, J. Elmer Weaver, Rte. 1, Box 368, 
Cedar Hill 75104 

Miss Carrie Webster, 1215 Apple St., 
Dallas 75204 

AJ Mrs. Herbert Wiggs, Rte. 1, Frisco 
75034 

VERMONT—New England 

Mr. & Mrs. Pierce Timmis, West Wards- 
boro 05360 

AJ Mary Mattison van Schaik, Cavendish 
05142 


VIRGINIA—Middle Atlantic 

Mr. & Mrs. John C. Anderson, 1836 West- 
over Ave., Petersburg 23803 
R. L. Armstrong 

AJ Mrs. R. L. Armstrong, Rte. 1, Cov¬ 
ington 24426 

Mr. & Mrs. Chandler Bates, Gloucester 
23061 

Mrs. Wrn. R Bates, Gloucester 23061 
Mr. & Mrs, Robert D. Beeton, Rte, 2, 
Bluemont 22012 

AJ Mrs. James F. Birchfield, Rte. 1. 

Box 18, Ashburn 22011 
AJ Mrs. Howard B. Bloomer, Jr., 11111 
Gunston Rd.. Lorton 22079 
Rudolph O. Bloomquist, 4652 South 3rd 
St„ Arlington 22204 

Mrs. Channing M. Bolton, 3242 Atlanta 
St., Fairfax 22030 

Mrs. Fred L. Bower, 102 Fairview Ave., 
Blacksburg 24060 

Mrs. Robert A. Bowman, Rte. 2. Box 458, 
Heathsville 22473 

Mrs. George H. Box, Jr,, 1203 Sam Lions 
Trail, Martinsville 24112 
Mr. & Mrs. C. M. Brame, P. O. Box 455, 
Chase City 23924 

Mrs. A. W Broaddus, Rte. 1, Box 306, 
Mechanicsville 23111 

AJ Mrs, A Gordon Brooks, 202 Port¬ 
land Place. Richmond 23221 
AJ Mrs, J. L. Cabaniss, 3241 Hollowdale 
Drive, Roanoke 24018 
Miss Azeele I Caruthers, Box 726, Lees¬ 
burg 22075 

Mrs. Claude S. Chadwick, Emory & Henry 
College, Box KK, Emory 24327 


Mrs. F, C. Christian, BarbOUrSVille 22923 
AJ Mrs, John A. Clemm III, Rte. A, 
Staunton 24401 

Mrs. Thomas B. Cochran, 507 North View 
Terrace, Alexandria 22301 
Mr. & Mrs. C. Constantine, Gloucester 
23061 

Mrs. David W, Corson, Locustville 23404 
AJ Mrs, Charles M. Cox, 7801 Columbia 
Pike, Falls Church 22041 
Mr. & Mrs. George S. Crossman, Rte. 1, 
Hamilton 22068 

Mrs. W. H. Cullen, 11302 Popes Head 
Rd., Fairfax 22030 

C. W. Culpepper, 4435 N. Pershing Drive, 
Arlington 22203 

AJ Mrs. Paul Curran, 910 Chain Bridge 
Rd. r Fairfax 22030 

Mrs. W. Fairlie Dabney, Hartfield 23071 
R. N. Darden, Jr. 

SJ Mrs. R. N. Darden, Jr., Box 116, 
Newsoms 23874 

Mr. & Mrs. J. M. Davidson, Jr., Rock¬ 
bridge Baths 24473 

AJ Mrs, Curtis Davis, 2124 Lennox Rd., 
Richmond 23228 

Mrs. Frank G. Davis, 209 College Ave., 
Ashland 23005 

Mr. & Mrs. Harry G, Deaver, 302 Over 
Hill Drive, Lexington 24450 
Mrs. Homer Derrick, Lexington 24450 
SJ Mrs. James H. Donohue, Jr., 2330 
Monument Ave., Richmond 23220 
Mrs. Arthur A, Dugdale, P. O, Box 25, 
Ashland 23005 

AJ Mrs. John M Durbin, P. O. Box 157, 
Wacha preague 23480 

B. Prescott Edmunds, 4325 Greenway 

Place, Lynchburg 24503 
Mrs. O. R. Engleman, P. O. Box 46, 
Stuarts Draft 24477 

Mrs. Murl Estes, 224 Harris Creek Rd., 
Hampton 23369 

SJ Mrs. Clayton B. Ethridge, Wakefield 
Chapel Rd., Burke 22015 
Mrs. F, G, Farinholt, White Stone 22578 
Mrs. George Farrow, 72 Alleghany St, 

Clifton Forge 24422 
Mrs. E. Odell FitChett, Palmer 22533 
Mrs. Mayor F, Fogler, 7912 Ocean Front, 
Virginia Beach 23451 
W. Kent Ford 

AJ Mrs. W, Kent Ford, 118 First St., 

Clifton Forge 24422 

J, Morton Franklin, 310 Sycamore St., 
Falls Church 22046 
E. L. Gates 

SJ Mrs. E. L. Gates, 4329 Srookside 

Drive, Alexandria 22312 
Mrs. W. Wayt Gibbs, 42 Woodlee Rd,, 
Staunton 24401 

Mrs. William Goode. 72 Bath St., Clifton 
Forge 24422 

AJ Mrs. Bruce Gunnell, 5006 Franconia 
Rd., Alexandria 22310 
AJ Mrs. H. W. Harris, 414 Franklin St., 
Alexandria 22314 
George Heath, Gloucester 23061 
Mr. & Mrs, H. D. Henley, Box 251-A, 
Maxwell Lane, Newport News 23606 
Mrs. Charles F. Holden, Jr,, Rte. 2, Pur- 
cel fvilie 22132 

Mrs. Henry T. Holladay, Jr., Rapidan 
22733 

Mr. & Mrs. Wm. A. Hopkins, Jr,, 513 
Court St., Clifton Forge 24422 
Mrs. G. Lyle Hughes, Wicomico Church 
22579 

Mr. & Mrs. Russell R. Innis, 102 Notting¬ 
ham Rd., Richmond 23221 
Mrs. Harry G. Johnson, 3245 Brightwood 
Place, Roanoke 24014 
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Mrs. Stanhope S. Johnson, 2600 Link RcL, 
Lynchburg 24503 

Mrs. Grady H. Jones, Blackstone 23824 
AJ Mrs. Wm. Carpenter Jones, 4910 
Evelyn Byrd Rd., Richmond 23225 
Mrs. Roy W. Kersey, 4707 Devonshire 
Rd.. Richmond 23225 
Mrs. K. R. Ketcham, 1221 Grace Ave.. 
Clifton Forge 24422 

Mrs. Nathan H Key, 1520 Terrace Rd., 
Roanoke 24015 

Mr. & Mrs. C. F. Kruszyna, Rte. 1, Box 
332, Covington 24426 
Mr. & Mrs, H, R. Larrick, Ingalls Circle. 
Clifton Forge 24422 

Paul Lauritzen, Rte. 3, Box 331, Glouces¬ 
ter 23061 

AJ Mrs. E, E. Lawler, Jr., P. O. Box 327, 
Alexandria 22313 

Mrs. Robert E. Lee, P. O. Box 155, Char¬ 
lottesville 22902 

Mrs. Malcolm Leech, Tetotum 22564 
Mrs. H. G. Leggett, Jr,, 254 James River 
Drive, Newport News 23601 
Mrs. Allen E. Lehew. 76 Alleghany St., 
Clifton Forge 24422 

Mrs. Wally W. Levi, 605 Third St.. Rad¬ 
ford 24141 

Mrs. Adlai S, Lilly, 4003 Grove Ave., 
Richmond 23221 

AJ Mrs. A, L Lorraine, 400 Sleepy Hol¬ 
low Rd., Richmond 23229 
Mrs. Moncure N. Lyon, Black Oak Ridge, 
Purcellville 22132 

Mrs. James B. Martin, Gloucester 23061 
Thomas F. Martin, 314 N Carter St, 
Ashland 23005 

Mrs. Greenhow Maury. Jr., 103 Penhurst 
Rd., Richmond 23221 
Mrs. John A McDanald. 214 East Fudge 
St., Covinelon 24426 

L. G. McNairy, 5124 8th Road North, 
Arlington 22205 

AJ Mrs. Littleton H. Mears, Eastville 
Station 23348 

SI Miss Mary T. Metzger, 40 W. Mar¬ 
ket St., Leesburg 22075 
SJ Mrs. E. H. Moore, 2515 Willowlawn 
St., Roanoke 24018 
P. R. Moore, Jr. 

AJ Mrs. P. R, Moore, Jr,, 811 Marshall 
St.. Hampton 23369 

Miss Frances Moreland, 26 Lynnwood 
Drive, Hamoton 23366 
Mrs. C. P. Nair, Jr., 504 McCormick Blvd., 
Clifton Forge 24422 

AJ William G. Pannill, P. O. Box 31, 
Martinsville 24112 

AJ Mrs. D. H. Patteson-Knight, Rte. 2, 
McLean 22101 

AJ Mrs. David B. Perrin, Box 575, 
Gloucester 23061 

Mrs. W. J. Perry, 1500 Dogwood Rd., 
Staunton 24401 

Mrs. Nelson O. Price, 107 Wharton St., 
Blacksburg 24060 

Mrs, W. B. Rasnake, Rte. 4, Box 425, 
Roanoke 24015 

SJ Mrs. C. Lathrop Reed, Box 60, River 
Rd., Richmond 23229 
Mrs, Webster S. Rhoads, Gloucester 
23061 

Mrs. A. W. Rice, 2817 Avenham Ave., 
S.W.. Roanoke 24014 
Mrs. John P. Robinson, Palmer 22533 
Miss Lo(s H. Robinson, 1500 Chesapeake 
Ave., Hampton 23361 
Mr. & Mrs. H. Rountree, Jr., 276 Harris 
Creek Rd,, Hampton 23369 
Mrs. E. R. Rush, 907 Jefferson Circle, 
Martinsville 24112 

Mrs. Ralph E. Sampson. 4622 N. 32nd 
St., Arlington 22207 

AJ Mrs. Alfred 8, Schacf, 214 Canter¬ 
bury Rd., Richmond 23221 


SJ Mrs, William C. Seipp, Middleburg 
22117 

SJ Franklin D. Seney 
Mrs. Franklin D. Seney, 308 Longwood 
Drive. Newport News 23606 
Huntington D, Sheldon, 6037 Ramshorn 
Place, McLean 22101 

Mrs. Herman E. Sidwell, 7029 Dexter 
Drive, Falls Church 22043 
Mrs. Marvin C, Smith, 611 McCormick 
Blvd,, Clifton Forge 24422 
Mrs, Geo. C. Steedman, 2512 Oregon 
Ave., S.W., Roanoke 24015 
Mr. & Mrs. Sherman Stevens, Rte. 14, 
Box 260-A, Richmond 23231 
Mrs Evelyn D. Swift Rte. 2, Box 388, 
Heathsviile 22473 

Mrs. William K. Taylor, Box 158, Clarks¬ 
ville 23927 

SJ Miss Sarah Terry, 79 Oakville Rd,, 
Hampton 23369 

William O. Ticknor, 2814 Greenway Blvd. 

East, Falls Church 22042 
AJ Harry I, Tuggle, Jr. 

Mrs. Harry I. Tuggle, Jr., Box 1108, 
Martinsville 24112 

Mrs. H. Gordon Tyler, 100 Dogwood 
Drive, Virginia Beach 23451 
Mrs. John Tyssowski, Delaplane 22025 
Mrs. Omer O. Utt, 406 Euclid Ave., 
Lynchburg 24501 

Mrs. Reginald Vance, Gloucester 23061 
Mrs. C. E. Vassar, 106 Mecklenburg Ave., 
South H.ll 23970 

Edward C. Vogel, 135 Lewis St.. N. W., 
Vienna 221 B 0 

Dr, Bagley Walker, 708 Medical Towers, 
Norfolk 23507 

SJ Mrs. J. Robert Walker, Box 1264, 
Martinsville 24112 

Mrs. Samuel S, Walker, 914 Mulberry Rd,, 
Martinsville 24112 

Gerald D. Waltz, P, O. Box 977, Salem 
24153 

Mrs. James Warren, Jr., 17 Grace St., 
Harrisonburg 2280] 

George C. Watson, 1145 Overbrook Rd., 
Petersburg 23803 

AJ Mrs. Robert W. Wheat III, 11101 
Gunston Rd., Lorton 22079 
AJ Willis H. Wheeler. 3171 N. Quincy 
St., Arlington 22207 

AJ Mis. Robert M. Whiting, 4611 Park 
Rd., Alexandria 22301 
Mrs. Armistead D. Williams, 12 Bay- 
berry Lape, Williamsburg 23185 
Berkley Williams, Jr. 

AJ Mrs. Berkley Williams, Jr,, 364 Albe¬ 
marle Ave., Richmond 23226 
Dr. C. F. Wingo, 3800 Wakefield Rd., 
Richmond 23235 

Mr. & Mrs, Leon Winters, Box 24, Hayes 
23072 

Yates Garden Club, Mrs. F, Baer, Jr, T 
Rep., 820 S. Lee St., Alexandria 22314 


WASHINGTON—Far West 

Robert F, Cheyney. Box A, Medical Lake 
99022 

Mrs. Frances Finney, Rte. 1, Box 107, 
Onalaska 98570 

Dr. C. J. Gould, Western Washington 
Research & Extension Center, Puyallup 
98371 

Miles B, Hatch, 731 W. Pioneer St., 
Puyalluo 98371 

Mrs. Tressa McMurry, 2311 Valencia St., 
Bellingham 98225 

Mrs. Alfred H. Monahan, 1315 Tower 
Ave., Richmond 98577 

Mrs. Frances M. Munn, Rte. 1, Box 309, 
Bremerton 98310 
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R. L. Nowadnick, Northwestern Bulb 
Growers Assn., Skagit Valley Junior 
College. Mt. Vernon 98273 
Mrs. H H. Simmons, 3510 S. 132nd St., 
Seattle 98168 

James N. Wilbert, E. 14705 Trent Ave., 
Spokane 99216 

WEST VIRGINIA—Middle Atlantic 

Mrs. Ernest J. Adams, 1121 12th Ave., 
Huntington 25701 
Elmo L. Agee 

SJ Mrs, Elmo L. Agee, 2405 Mountain 
View Ave., Bluefield 24701 
Mrs. Alex Booth, 145 Ridgewood Rd,, 

Huntington 25701 

Mr. & Mrs, Thompson Chandler, 90S 
Evanwood Rd,, Charleston 25314 
Mrs. E. E. Deitz, 6155 Pea Ridge Rd., 

Huntington 25705 

Mrs. Joe W. Dingess, 151 Kings Hwy., 
Huntington 25705 

Mrs. R. H. Dollison, 727 Mt, Vernon Ave., 
Fairmont 26554 

Mrs. H. E. Duncan, 3218 Brandon Rd., 

Huntington 25704 

Mrs. C. E. Fitzwater. 2000 Inwood Rd., 

Huntington 25701 

Mrs. Wm. H. Flanagan, 1225 W. King 
St., Martinsburg 25401 
Geo. H. Gunnoe, Sr. 

AJ Mrs. Geo. H, Gunnoe, Sr., 723 Third 
St., Huntington 25701 
Mrs. P. E. Jordan, Box 309, Follansbee 
26037 

Mrs. Harry V. Klug, High St., cor. Duke, 
Shnpherdstown 25443 
Mrs. A. S. Lucas, 103 New St., Shepherds- 
town 25443 

Mrs. Carlton R. Mabley, Jr., 812 13th 
Ave,, Huntington 25701 
Mrs. Royce K. McDonald, 1535 Ritter 
Blvd., Huntington 25701 
Stewart McReynolds, 703 Mulberry Ave., 
Clarksburg 26301 

SJ Mrs, Lewis A. Miller. 2202 Third Ave., 
Huntington 25703 

Mrs. S. R. Morrow, 13 Poplar St., Wheel¬ 
ing 26003 

Mrs. Thomas W. Nale, 1438 Boulevard 
Ave., Huntington 25701 
Mrs Grady Risen, 125 Ridgewood Rd., 
Huntington 25701 

Mrs, Larry Schavul, 55 South Altamont 
Rd , Huntington 25701 
Mrs. Boyd Smoot, 2 Pinecrest Drive, 
Huntington 25705 

Mrs, F. E. Stump, 404 Thirteenth Ave., 
Huntington 25701 


Prof. W. L. Tolstead, Davis & Elkins 
College, Elkins 26241 
Mrs. Omen K. Walker, 3517 Brandon Rd., 
Huntington 25704 

Mrs. H. H. Williams, Shepherdstown 
25443 

Mrs. John R. Witt, 204 Oak Dell Ave., 
Bluefield 24701 

CANADA and OVERSEAS 

Father Bede, OSB, Benedictines West¬ 
minster Abbey, Mission City, B. C„ 
Canada 

D. Blanchard, Wilverley, Blandford Forum, 
Dorset. England 

F. E Board, Darley Dale, Derbyshire, 
England 

M, Jefferson-Brown, Whitbourne, Wor¬ 
cester, England 

W. J Dunlop, Broughshane, Ballymena, 
Northern Ireland 

Jack P. Gerritsen, Veurseweg 81, Voors- 
Choten, Holland 

J N Hancock, Olinda Creek Road, 
Kalorama, Victoria, Australia 
Alan Hardy, Hythe, Kent, England 
J. Heemskcrk, c/o P. van Deursen, Sas- 
senheim, Holland 

A. Horinaka, 17 Kitamomodani, Minami 
Ku. Osaka. Japan 

F. S. Kirby, 9190 E. Saanich Rd., Sidney, 
B. C.. Canada 

Satoshi Komoriya, Toki-Machi, Sambu- 
Gun, Chiba-Ken, Japan 
Miss Ruby Pulsiver, Box 139, Chester, 
Nova Scotia, Canada 
Mrs. J. Lionel Richardson, Waterford, 
Ireland 

Royal Horticultural Society, Vincent 
Square, London S. W, 1, England 
Frank E. C. Smith, Box 128, Lillooet, 
B. C,, Canada 

William van leeuwen, Waarnar & Co., 
Sassenheim, Holland 

James W. Watson, 687 it7 Road, Rte. 2, 
Richmond, B. C., Canada 
Guy L. Wilson, Ltd . Marvin, Kent, 
England 

C R. Wootton. 119 Lichfield Rd., Blox- 
wich, Walsall, Staffs., England 
Mrs. H. Yahel, Volcanic Institute for 
Agricultural Research, Box 15, Rehovot, 
Israel 

Matthew G Zandbergen, Hoffstraat 30, 
Sassenheim, Holland 
Jack C. M. Zonneveld, Herenweg 32, 
Noordwijkerhout, Holland 


STEEL BAR FOR GARDEN STAKES 

One member of the ADS (who grows a few other things besides 
daffodils) reports a final solution to the plant and garden stake problem, 
Pieces of steel bar of the sort used in reinforced concrete construction 
make ideal stakes to mark garden rows, support tall flowers and 
vegetables, or as fence posts when low protection is wanted around 
some plantings. Known as “rebar - ' in the iron and steel trade, this bar 
material can be obtained from any local steel plant cut to order. Rot 
free and impervious to termites, it will outlast most gardeners. The 
member who “discovered" this garden stake material reports buying 
125 pieces in assorted lengths at a cost of 30 cents each. For a lifetime 
of usage, that's not expensive. 
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ENGLAND’S BOURNE CUP - 
ITS STORY AND ITS WINNERS 


By Frederick E. Board, Darley Dale , Derbyshire 

Since it was founded in 1898 The Daffodil Society of England has 
been presented with 17 silver cups for annual competition, and the 
first to be so presented was the Bourne Challenge Cup. 

It carries the name of the Rev. Stephen Eugene Bourne, about w'hom, 
regrettably, comparatively little is known. 

We do know, however, that he was born in 1846 and that he gradu¬ 
ated as a Bachelor of Arts in Trinity College at Dublin University in 
Ireland, shortly after which he was ordained as a clergyman of the 
Church of England. 

His work as curate and later as vicar in an industrial parish impaired 
his health, and he sought the living of a country parish at Dunston, 
which lies some seven miles to the South-East of Lincoln. He went 
there in 1888, and one surmises that he became interested in the ac¬ 
tivities of his parishioners and thus in daffodils, as Lincolnshire then, 
as now. was an important bulb growing area. 

In any case it is said that he began growing daffodils in earnest and 
having contracted the “Yellow Fever” he was soon familiar with over 
200 of the best varieties available at that time. 

Subject only to the call of his parish duties, he became a well known 
exhibitor and judge, and indeed it was said of him that he was in his 
generation by common consent the greatest judge of the flower. 

The Daffodil Society (The Midland as it then was) was founded in 
1898, and it was the custom in those days when the staging was com¬ 
plete to hold a rather splendid dinner on the night before the opening 


FREDERICK E. BOARD 

Only a few days after the manuscript for this article was 
received, word came from England that Mr. Board had died in 
his sleep October 13 at his home. The Winnatts, at Darley 
Dale in Derbyshire, England. He was 64 years old, and while 
he had had a heart ailment, his death was completely unex¬ 
pected. A partner in a firm of chartered (certified) account¬ 
ants in Sheffield and London, which he had helped found in 
the 1920's, Mr. Board was one of England’s top amateur 
daffodil growers and hybridizers. 
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of the Show. This, attended by the Lord Mayor of Birmingham and 
other civic notables, provided an opportunity, with so many addicts 
gathered together, for the reading of papers on the daffodil and cognate 
matters. On these occasions apparently the Rev. Eugene Bourne was 
a tower of strength, and his discourses were listened to with respect and 
doubtless profit. He even ventured in 1900 to read a paper entitled, 
“Cultivation of the Narcissus in Gardens”, before that august body, the 
Royal Horticultural Society. 

He also wrote articles regularly for various gardening periodicals on 
the technique of exhibiting, and although he admitted to being a culti¬ 
vator and exhibitor, always denied being a botanist. He was also the 
author of that little volume now prized by collectors, “The Book of the 
Daffodil”, published in 1903. 

He was enthusiastic, and established a Daffodil Day at his vicarage. 
In spite of his keenness, however, he did not enter into the prevalent 
craze of hybridising because he felt, regretfully, that this would conflict 
with the many calls made upon him as a preacher during Lent and at 
Easter, just when hybridising would have been an unwarranted inter¬ 
ference with his parochial duties. 

He passed away in 1907 at the early age of 61, and had then been 
for several years a member of the Narcissus and Tulip Committee of 
the Royal Horticultural Society. But his main interest had been the 
Midland Society and his passing created a profound sense of loss. 1 
quote from an anonymous contributor to the RHS Year Book 1915, as 
follows, “After his death, to mark their respect and affection, some of 
his friends gave the Bourne Memorial Cup to the Midland Society to 
be annually competed for by its members. It has so far always been 
given for the best twelve seedlings raised by the exhibitor and it is 
rightly esteemed to he the blue ribbon of the daffodil world.” 

Thus the Bourne Cup came into being and has continued to be 
awarded annually ever since for the twelve best seedlings raised by the 
exhibitor. 

Historic trophies arc important things, and the Bourne Cup is in the 
daffodil world the oldest challenge trophy of all. In England, age above 
all is revered — a national idiosyncrasy of which, in view of his grey 
hairs, your contributor hopes to take advantage as time goes by. 

A picture which accompanies this article will be better interpreted by 
means of the following practical details. 

It is a solid silver vase with cover, made by Elkington & Co. of 
Birmingham, who are still operating and doubtless sending their ad¬ 
mirable wares into America in the search for all important dollars. It 
weighs 65 Vi ounces, is 11 Vi inches in height and the cylinder has a 
diameter of 6 r A inches. It is Hall Marked, which my American friends 
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may know depicts the “prancing British lion with a wagging tail” — the 
tail so outrageously twisted in recent times. The daffodils are appliqued 
on the surface of the cup and the vase top is embellished with a gadroon 
mount. 

There is an old convention over here that if a challenge cup is won 
by the same person three years in succession, he is entitled to keep the 
cup for his own. 

In order to negative this convention it has become the practice at the 
time of presentation to use the expression Perpetual Challenge Cup, but 
one cannot imagine the circumstances in which any daffodil hybridiser 
would have the temerity to invoke the convention, as he would suffer 
such an unimaginable odium and ostracism as to make his daffodil life 
unbearable. 

On their visit to my home in Derbyshire this Spring, Mrs. Howard 
Bloomer and Professor Larry Mains fondled the Bourne Cup and 
would agree that it was a good idea of the donors to preserve its pristine 
appearance by having their names inscribed on the base plate, where 
they would be recorded for posterity but without any other meritorious 
implication. 

The names inscribed were all notable people when great strides were 
being made towards the daffodil we know today. S. E. Backhouse was 
the son of the better known William Backhouse, born in Yorkshire in 
1807 and becoming a private banker in Durham. Of William it is re¬ 
corded that there was once a run on his bank, and upon realising that the 
only thing which would dispel the growing doubts of the depositors 
would be to produce a cascade of golden sovereigns — he would have 
had a job on in 1966 — he set out in a stage coach for Darlington where 
reserves were lying, and filling the boxes set off post haste on the 
return to Durham. It was snowing and a wheel came off, but William 
sat guarding his boxes and eventually all was well. The experience no 
doubt taught him the wisdom of guarding his boxes on the way to 
shows, when they held not his golden sovereigns, but his golden daffo¬ 
dils. 

William Backhouse began hybridising in 1856, and his methods, about 
which he wrote in the Gardeners Chronicle in 1865, are generally 
speaking the methods practised today. S. F.. Backhouse’s sister-in-law 
was the famous Mrs. R. O. Backhouse, and she in turn had a son who 
raised the first red trumpet, and who on his recent death was shown to 
have had the kindly forethought of leaving a legacy to The Daffodil 
Society. 

Peter Barr, Copeland, Crossficld, Fanny Currey, Engleheart, Baylor 
Hartland, Jacob, Billy Milner of Sheffield, Duncan Pearson, Herbert 
Smith, the first secretary of The Daffodil Society; “Uncle Robert” Sy- 
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denham, its founder, Wallace, Watts, Walter Ware, the introducer of 
Fortune; J. C. Williams of Caerhays, Alec Wilson and P. D, Williams, 
cousin of J. C., high sheriff of Cornwall and owner of a lot of it, all 
names famous in daffodil history and about whom and their ways one 
could expatiate to the point of boredom. But for the time being that is 
enough about the donors of the Bourne Cup, 

The donors achieved their niche in history by writing a cheque, 
whilst the winners enjoyed no such easy passage. 

Even the daunting period of some five years before the first results of 
any crossing could be seen would be a deterrent, for time seemed to pass 
more slowly than it does today. 

The first to regiser his name on the roll of fame was Pcrcival Dacre 
Williams, and he repeated this in 191 I and 1915, He exhibited at the 
Midland Society’s first Show in 1899 and became president in 1913. 

Way down in Cornwall at the southwest tip of England, the name 
Williams has a magic sound socially, financially and horticulturally, and 
“P. D. M assumed with natural ease an autocratic air which discouraged 
any light-hearted joviality. At times, indeed, he was irascible and did 
not suffer fools gladly, but he was greatly respected and his abilities 
admired. 

He kept no record of pollen parents and dabbed the pollen on to 
promising flowers from blooms carried in every available button hole. 

The renown of “P. D.” will be kept freshly in mind by the annual 
competition for the P. D. Williams Cup at Birmingham, and the P. D. 
Williams Medal at London, 

Although E. M. Crossfield won the Bourne Cup four times, 1909, 
1910, 1913 and 1914, and his wife once in 1912 (perhaps a connubial 
courtesy), the records arc curiously silent about him. We know' he 
lived in the delightfully soft countryside of Somerset. One can find no 
trace of his having competitively staged in London, though his flowers 
were given awards of merit there. Nevertheless, he clearly dominated 
the hybridists in the five years prior to the Great War, in spite of its 
being obvious from the number of groups staged that competition w'as 
fierce. P. D. Williams, writing in 1929, said of him, “As an exhibitor 
of home raised flowers he was far ahead of all competitors. His skill in 
breeding, in selecting and establishing was supreme.” 

Walter T. Ware, from Bath in Somerset, famous for its gracious 
Georgian architecture, made his only successful attempt in 1916. His 
other claim to fame, and a good deal more rewarding financially, was 
his introduction of Fortune several years later. Now it is sold by the 
million in florist shops, and shares with King Alfred the reputation of 
being the best moneymaker of all time. 

Miss Isabel Worsley (1919) was the daughter of Philip J. Worsley, 
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who lived in an aristocratic suburb of Bristol until his death in 1917 at 
the age of 83. By then he had been hybridising for 26 years, and one 
must assume that his spinster daughter's success was a posthumous 
tribute to her father's work, in which no doubt she helped. 

Dr. Nynian Yeo Lower. Four times winner 1921, 1922, 1924 and 
1925, lived at Presteigne in Wales and began his contribution to the 
developments in 1908. His widow gave The Daffodil Society the 
handsome Dr. Lower Memorial Cup as her tribute to his work, and it 
is now awarded annually for six yellow trumpets raised by the exhibi¬ 
tor. His most famous llower was Royalist, which Lionel Richardson 
mated with Crocus, produced Kingscourt, and set the yellow trumpets 
ablaze. 

Sandwiched between Dr. Lower's wins came F. Herbert Chapman, 
an avowed professional and one who faced the expense of advertising 
a coloured 2 a in the RHS 1914 Year Book. True it is that one of the 
two flowers depicted had seven petals, which gave it a better looking 
perianth, but on the other hand he may have thought that progress in 
that direction should not be discouraged. He raised his daffodils in the 
southeastern County of Sussex. 

1927 marked the beginning of an epoch in which Ireland was su¬ 
preme. My friend, Guy Wilson, with whom I was always and for a 
long time en rapport, had his first success and he continued the winner 
for no less than seven successive years. 

Lionel Richardson had it for the next three times, gave way to Barr 
& Sons in 1940, and then resuming after the war won it in 1946 and 
1947. Guy counter-attacked, won in 1948 and 1949, Lionel again in 
1951, then Guy in 1957. Finally the great dual was over when Lionel 
last won it in 1958. 

Guy won ten times and Lionel seven, and with the seedlings both had 
in their respective pipelines, it is difficult to see who could have stopped 
them, unless it was the Great Reaper. 

It would be superfluous to extol the merits of these two remarkable 
Irishmen — one cannot gild the lily. Suffice it to say that they were 
friends of many and of each other. We were conscious of a great loss 
when they went to grow, one hopes, their daffodils in the Elysian Fields. 

In 1950 a name appeared for the first and last time, Denis B. Milne, 
a man of independent means and my own daffodil mentor, who made 
me conscious of really choice things. 

He lives in Derbyshire, and we went to this show together, he with 
one small box containing his Bourne Cup entry, and I with everything 
I could get a knife through. This was his only entry ever, and was the 
long planned culmination of some 20 years of careful study and selec¬ 
tion. He was overcome when the result was announced, and my wife 
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had to telephone the good news to his widowed sister, with whom, as a 
bachelor, he lived. He grew, he staged, he won, and thereafter has 
grown his lovely flowers just for his own pleasure. I had the greatest 
possible admiration for his knowledge and judgment of daffodils, and 
1 have always been sad that he withdrew and has become almost recluse. 

In 1952 the reign of J. M. de Navvarro began, and he won five times 
hand running, until as mentioned before, Guy and then Lionel dispos¬ 
sessed him. He was back as winner in 1959 and 1960, and most re¬ 
cently in 1963. 

Perhaps influenced by his close friendship with Lionel and his regular 
visits to Waterford, Mr. de Navarro specialises in red-centered flowers, 
but is, of course, successful in all the main classifications. Last year 
he was made a vice-president of The Daffodil Society, which honour 
marked the members’ appreciation of his support over many years. He 
is an erudite, gentle man, a retired Cambridge Don and an archaeologist 
of international repute. The son of Mary Anderson, the celebrated 
Shakesperian actress, he lives in a beautiful residence appropriately at 
Broadway in the Shakespeare country, overlooking the Cotswold Hills. 
Although he is regarded as “one of ours”, he has remained throughout 
a citizen of the U, S. A. Winning The Bourne Cup eight times is an 
achievement w'hich speaks for itself. 

J. S. B. Lea won twice in 1961 and 1962. He gardens at Dunley 
Hall in Stourport, but he is an industrialist with exacting commitments 
as far afield as Scotland. In the spring, raising new daffodils is almost 
full-time work, and it is possible that Mr. Lea’s full potential has not 
yet been seen. His best flower so far is probably Canisp, a beautiful 
trumpet-like 2c already known in America, and he will be sending some 
more. 

So we come to the end of a brief review of the men who by study, 
patience, wearying work, skill in choice of parents, and judgment in 
rejection and selection of seedlings have left their mark on the history 
of the daffodil. 

Uninhibited by any undue modesty, but with a proper sense of 
humility, I feel I must tell you in closing that The Bourne Cup has, for 
the last three years, had engraved upon it the name of this writer. 


HANDBOOKS ARE STILL AVAILABLE 

The American Horticultural Society Daffodil Handbooks may be 
purchased from Mrs. William A. Bridges, 10 Othoridge Rd., Luther¬ 
ville, Md. 21093. They make excellent Christmas gifts at $4.50 for 
the cloth bound and $3 for the paperback copies. 
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FROM THE PRESIDENT S DESK 


Your directors recently had a very productive Fall Board Meeting at 
the Marriott Motor Hotel in Arlington, Va. One of the highlights of 
this meeting was a progress report on our 1967 convention plans. The 
convention site is another Marriott Motel in Philadelphia and the 
dates have been set for April 20, 21 and 22. If you have never 
attended a convention, you should certainly make every effort to attend 
this one as the program contains something of interest for everyone. 
Those of you who have been to an ADS convention need no urging. 

>!< Ji 

*1* »i* 

The Board took a momentous step in creating the post of executive 
director of the Society. All the details of this job have not been fully 
worked out, but in the near future you should be able to address all 
correspondence to one central office and have your questions or requests 
for information channeled to the proper committee chairman by our 
executive director. This will not eliminate the work of our committees 
but should tend to stimulate. You will be hearing more about this 
very soon. 

* * # 

In my last letter I told of the need for revising our manuals and rules 
pertaining to schools, judges and exhibitors. 1 am happy to report 
that a committee is now actively studying all these problems and we 
should have some concrete suggestions to report at our convention 
next spring. We shall have to abide by the present rules and standards 
for awards and schools for 1967 until the new modifications can be 
ratified by the directors. Again I urge any of you who have suggestions 
to send them to me and l shall relay them to the committee. 

$ fi; & 

It w'as also decided that we will continue to offer the Daffodil Hand¬ 
book published by the American Horticultural Society to new members 
as long as the supplies last. So if you have a friend or neighbor you feel 
would enjoy an ADS membership, please urge them to join without 
delay. — William G. Pannill 

SHOW DATES FOR JANUARY ISSUE 

The next issue of The Journal will carry the show dates for the 
spring of 1967. The deadline for this issue will be January 15, All 
notices should be sent to the editor before that time. 
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THE EXCHANGE OF NEWS 
IN THE DAFFODIL WORLD 


By William O. Ticknor, Falls Church, Va. 

How many daffodil publications are there in the United States and 
around the world? Our Journal will report on them and let our mem¬ 
bers know what others are saying or doing about daffodils. 

Many of our members are acquainted with the excellent Daffodil and 
Tulip Year Book of the Royal Horticultural Society. It is a prime source 
of information about daffodils and has very little about tulips. It has 
ample accounts of the British shows and the British daffodil season and 
in the 1967 issue we can read with relish of the show entries of our 
editor, Kitty Bloomer. The Year Book also includes accounts of Ameri¬ 
can, Australian and New Zealand shows, and an occasional article by 
an ADS member. As a convenience to our members copies of the 1967 
Year Book are available for $2.50 from Mrs. William A. Bridges, 10 
Othoridge Road, Lutherville, Md. 21093. 

Newsletters have been received from three of our Society’s regions 
and they are all jewels and a credit to their regions. Mrs. Royal A. 
Ferris, Jr., vice president for the Southwest Region, issued in August a 
five page letter and presented a good roundup of events just past and in 
the near future. An excellent tribute was paid to Laura Lee Cox, and 
it tells of the delight of the Texas Daffodil Society in the award of the 
ADS Silver Medal to her. The shows of the Arkansas Daffodil Society 
and the Texas Daffodil Society were described in detail, and an account 
given of a symposium sponsored by the Oklahoma Council of Flower 
Show Judges. In this symposium Mrs, Goethe Link of Brooklyn, Ind,, 
and Miss Eleanor Hill of Tulsa, Okla., shared their knowledge of daffo¬ 
dils with an interested audience. 

The September newsletter of the Midwest Region was edited by 
Mrs. Goethe Link and carried a message from regional vice president 
Mrs. Leon Killigrew, telling how active that region is. Editor Helen 
Link presented a most interesting article on weed control as well as 
notes on cultural practices. On the cover of this issue is a gorgeous 
illustration of Grant MitscITs Aircastle, which was judged the best 
bloom in the London Daffodil Show. The newsletters of either the 
Midwest Region or the Southwest Region could well serve as models. 

The New England Region newsletter is unique, perhaps, because 
there is only one George Lee. My best advice is that if you have a 
dollar you should send it to Mr. Lee and receive the newsletter. It is 
well worth much more. Personal prejudices and pet peeves are un- 
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blushingly mixed with high praise and keen insight. The newsletter is a 
well-organized, charmingly written, full account of what is doing in 
daffodils as one man sees it. 

Negotiations have been conducted with Lt. Col. L. P. Dettman, the 
secretary of the Australian Daffodil Society, for an exchange of publi¬ 
cations. We have received two newsletters from Col. Dettman and, as 
a bonus, a brief four page account of the history and activities of the 
Society. 

Their newsletters are issued twice a year and are timed to precede 
and follow after the daffodil season. Beyond question the Australian 
growers are highly show conscious, and some of their classes are quite 
different from ours. For example, their Daffodil Society Perpetual 
Trophy class for nine stems of one variety, a class for 12 seedling daffo¬ 
dils raised by the exhibitor, and the Melba Perpetual Daffodil Trophy 
class for 50 distinct varieties, one stem each, with at least nine from 
Division One. 

The post-season newsletter, December 1965, presented a review of 
the season by the highly regarded Travers Morrison, with highlights of 
the various shows. This is followed by an account by George Jones of 
an England-lreland trip. Attached to the newsletter were five pages 
of winners at eight different shows. Their schedules are quite different 
from ours to the point of being difficult to follow. Many familiar 
variety names appear but more are unfamiliar and, I’m sure, are 
Australian daffodils. Best-in-show llowcrs included Summit, 2/?, Arctic 
Gold 1 a, Golden la, Carbon 2b, Ave 2c, Ember 2a, Kilkenny 1 a, and 
First Frost, 2c. Two of these are Richardson introductions, two are 
Wilson, one is Dutch and three are Australian. Golden was picked by 
the judges from a winning class for six varieties from Division 1 
entered by M. Spry. The other five entries were Goldfish, Ferny Creek, 
Tarago Globe and Golden Sterling. I suspect Mr. Spry is not agile in 
registering some fine seedlings. 

Strange to say, there was no particular emphasis on pink daffodils 
that we associate so much with Australia. Apparently little interest is 
given to miniatures. The only ones mentioned were “Hooped Petticoat” 
and an Australian variety. The Little Gentleman. 

Since so many of the variety names were strange to me I listed 50 
winners and checked them out in the RHS Classified List and the 1966 
RHS Yearbook. Eighteen of the 50 are Irish-English-Dutch varieties, 
two are species, two are New Zealand, 15 arc Australian and 13 are 
apparently unregistered. So it seems that 28 Australian varieties com¬ 
peted successfully against good British varieties. Not an American 
variety appeared anywhere in the winners. Possibly an exchange would 
be in order. 
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Let it be said that their secretary is quite an exhibitor. Col. Dettman 
was a winner of trophies at six of the eight shows. One of the few 
references to miniatures was of a collection he staged. 

The May 1966 newsletter of the Australian Daffodil Society listed 
dates, persons to contact, and major trophy classes for nine show's to be 
held in August and September. Pertinent minutes of meetings were 
presented, including their point system of judging, which has interesting 
differences from our system. Reprinted from the American Horticultural 
Magazine, January 1966, was a full article, “Choosing and Registering 
Daffodil Names.” 

It is obvious from these newsletters and from Col. Dettman’s letter 
that the hybridizing, growing and showing of daffodils in Australia is a 
vigorous labor of love by a considerable number of able people. 


SPECIAL AWARD OFFERED 
FOR INTERMEDIATE’ FLOWERS 

By Jane N. Birchfield, Ashburn, Va, 

The “intermediate” daffodils — those too large to be exhibited with 
miniatures, too small to hold their own in standard classes — include 
some of our most delightful flowers. Generally they are reliable garden 
plants and charming for arrangements. All deserve to be known and 
grown more extensively, and shown where they will have fair competi¬ 
tion and present a relatively uniform effect. 

For some time tentative lists of daffodils that might qualify as inter¬ 
mediates have circulated among ADS members who have not always 
been in complete agreement as to which daffodils should be included 
or excluded — or even whether, in fact, we should have an approved 
list of intermediates. 

Meanwhile the Garden Club of Virginia, which had formerly staged 
miniatures and intermediates in a special section limited by size (under 
6 inches — 6 to 12 inches), decided to adopt the ADS Approved List 
of Miniature Daffodils for use in its shows. 

This promised to clear up much of the confusion that had prevailed 
in classes for miniatures, but it left the intermediate with no place in 
which they could be shown to advantage. As a trial solution to the 
problem the 1966 show schedule provided a class for a “Collection of 
Five Intermediate Daffodils — one stem each”, and approved a list of 
those which would qualify. 

The response was so gratifying that this class will be continued as 
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a regular feature of GCVA shows. Six collections were entered, repre- 
senting unusual variation in form and color. The large number of visi¬ 
tors who took notes on the entries and requested additional information 
about them was additionally encouraging. 

When Matthew Zandbergen visited Virginia he expressed a special 
fondness for the intermediate daffodils, and was pleased to find so many 
of them being grown in some gardens. On hearing of the collection 
class in the GCVA he offered to make a special award of desirable bulbs 
to any daffodil show that would include such a class in its schedule. 

In 1967 any daffodil show in the country may qualify for the Mat¬ 
thew Zandbergen Award. For information on requirements for in¬ 
cluding this class Schedule Chairmen should write “Daffodils”, Box 
549, Leesburg, Virginia 22075. 


A list of daffodils that will qualify 

1 c Alice Knights 
1A Apricot 
2c April Snow 
5a Auburn 
6 a Baby Doll 
6A Beryl 

9 Black Prince 
4 Bridal Crown 
6 a Bushtit 

6 a Chickadee 
1 c China Clay 
7A Cora Ann 
IA Cowley 
7A Cutty Sark 
4 Daphne 
5A Dawn 

3 a Dinkic 

1 a Dorothy Buck nail 

4 Erlicheer 
6 a Estrellita 

3A Fairy Circle 
la Fairy Nymph 
6 a Golden Cycle 
la Golden Incense 
6 a Goldette 

2 a Goldsithney 
8 Hiawassee 

10 x intermedins 
6 a Jack Snipe 

2A Lady Bee 


for this class follows: 

6a Le Beau 

5a Lemon Heart 

6n Little Witch 

6 a March Sunshine 

5a Moonshine 

5a Niveth 

2 a Nor-Nor 

10 x odor us minor 

lb Orange Queen 

8 Pango 

5a Pearl of Dew 

2a Pepper 

la Peter Piper 

3A Picador 

2A Pink Sprite 

lb Piper’s Barn 

10 pseudo-narcissus 

10 pse udo-narcissus gayi 

10 psc u do-na reixsus mosebatus 

10 pseudo-/jam.*,w.v obvallaris 

4 pseudo-/iarcm7f.r plenns 
5b Rosedown 

2b Roseanna 
IA Rosy Trumpet 
3A Ruby 

5 A Samba 
5a Shot Silk 
5A Sidhe 

lb Skylon 
2A Stray Pink 
7A Sugarbush 
lb Vireo 


(Note: This list may include items about which there is question, and 
there may be other intermediate daffodils which should be included. 
The future improvement of the list will depend on growers who are 
willing to forward suggestions, based on their experience or obser¬ 
vation.) 
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MUSINGS AND MEANDERINGS 

By Poeticus 


If you grow enough daffodil bulbs and grow them for sale, then 
the most minor questions become important and lengthy research is 
undertaken to find the facts. Two papers from the hand of Dr. Elwood 
W. Kalin of Washington State College at Pullman, and published in 
the Proceedings of the American Society for Horticultural Science, 
demonstrate that llowcr stem removal reduces bulb production and 
quality of {lowers. On the other hand, snapping the flower head from 
the plant produces bulbs which have greater individual weight and 
greater flowering potential. In other words, it is beneficial to snap off 
(lower heads or seed pods but injurious to cut a {lower stem. This 
would indicate that the production of seed is a strain upon the plant, 
but a flowering stem acts like a leaf in manufacturing food. It was 
also found that during the active growing period, from April to August, 
the sugar content of bulbs decreases and the starch content increases 
in preparation for growth and flowering the following year. 

# # H* 

Our regional newsletters continue to increase in number and improve 
in quality. Reading them is always a pleasure and frequently a source 
of information not elsewhere available, such as detailed show reports. 
From the letter of the Midwest Region which is edited by Helen Link, 
it is noted that the first show of the newly-formed Western Reserve 
Daffodil Society of Ohio was held last spring in the handsome new 
Cleveland Garden Center and was such a brilliant success that it will be 
repeated next spring as the regional show on April 29-30. 

The letter of the Far West Region, signed by Helen Grier, is 
attractively printed in yellow and green and quotes from Louise Beebe 
Wilder: “Love your garden; work in it and let it give you what it 
surely will of sweetness, health, and content, and let no one feel 
that the benefit is all on the side of the garden; for truly you will 
receive more than you give, no matter how faithfully you work, and 
you will soon find yourself more dependent upon your garden than 
your garden is upon you.” 

New England has made an arrangement with P. Phillips of New 
Zealand to supply a carefully chosen collection of 16 varieties of New 
Zealand or Australian origin for $15 delivered. The varieties are 
Brixton, Clandeboye, Fairy Maid, Fairy Wonder, Green Goddess, 
Hampstead, Kanga, Kintamani, Lochin, Palmino, Park Royal, Rawcne, 
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Sicily, Snowdean, Tiki, and Folk Lore. The latter is a new release 
of a pink trumpet by Radcliff. 

According to the newsletter all that is required is to obtain the 
usual mailing tags and permit as described on p. 194 of the Daffodil 
Handbook, send the tags (but not the permit) to P. Phillips, Box 177, 
Otorohanga, New Zealand, and send check for $15 payable to G. S. 
Lee, Jr., 89 Chichester Road, New Canaan, Conn. 06840, who will 
untangle the problem of foreign exchange. Bulbs will be shipped in 
February. It is understood that this offer is open to any ADS member 
regardless of residence and that the deadline is Jan. 15, 1967. 

* * * 

B. Y. Morrison served as the first director of the United States 
National Arboretum in Washington and upon completion of the Daffo¬ 
dil Handbook the Society presented to that institution the originals of 
the eight drawings which Mr. Morrison contributed to the Handbook. 
However, Miss Phoebe Morrison, as executor of the estate of her 
brother, claimed possession of the drawings and subsequently turned 
them over to the Rachel McMaster Miller Hunt Botanical Library in 
Pittsburgh. 

■■i! * * 

Those of us who consider ourselves connoisseurs and cannot resist 
the urge to pontificate on our favorite flower, might well consider the 
shattering effect our solemn pronouncements can have on the uninitiated. 
These effects are well described in the following letter received by the 
editor of the Daffodil Handbook and passed along to us without com¬ 
ment: 


Mildew on the Phlox, 
Sept. 28, 1966. 

To the Editor of the Daffodil Handbook: 

You are doubtless the last man in the United States who needs to be 
convinced of the power of the written word, but I thought you might 
be interested to hear about the particular power of word 4, line 4, para¬ 
graph 4, column 2, page 129 of the Daffodil Handbook, as stunningly 
demonstrated by its effect on a quiet couple who had just finished Sunday 
breakfast, and were looking forward, after a suitable period for re-group¬ 
ing, to the planting of a mixture of daffodil bulbs bought the day before. 
Upon this peaceful scene the Word descended like a bolt of lightning, 
exposing their errors in its pitiless glare, galvanizing their nervous sys¬ 
tems with a sense of urgency, and reaching out even into their green- 
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house, where it destroyed a sleazy assortment of 100 nameless daffodils 
right in the damn bag. 

When the acrid smell of ozone had lifted, I raised my head from 
page 129, 

“You are aware,” I said to my shaken wife, “that we will never be 
the same.” 

She nodded silently. 

“Every time we looked at them we would be repelled by their jagged 
profile.” 

“True,” she murmured, with a miserable little shiver. 

“And where would be the unity present in simultaneous flowering?” 

“Where indeed?” 

“And the irritating clash of textures and colors. . . 

“Disastrous!” She shuddered. That was the word, alright. 

But then slowly strength came to her from somewhere, as it has to 
fine women since the dawn of Time, and she said “Look. Leave us face 
this thing. We can return that horrible mixture. Leave us climb into 
our little white roadster and go in search of bulbs worthy of association 
with our rhododendrons and azaleas, none of which is nameless or even 
numberless.” 

Well, sir, to make a long story short, about two hours later we found 
100 bulbs of Duke of Windsor, a John Evelyn hybrid, class 2b, char¬ 
acterized by a wide, thick, heavily frilled cup, and we set out for home, 
waving cheerfully along the way at the little knots of fastidious folk who 
had gathered along the roadside in the better parts of town to sniff as 
we passed by. “Bow and smile,” I said to my wife. “It is Sunday, after 
all, and getting not only late in the day but late in the season.” 

So we designed ourselves a nice little drift in front of the hemlocks 
and mountain laurel, and made several passes over this, one with a 
pickaxe, one with a spading fork, and one with trowels, removing 8 
million rocks. Then we smoothed the whole business with a rake and 
dug a 10-inch hole for each bulb, putting in first a mixture of compost, 
wood ashes, superphosphate, and dried manure, and then a layer of 
compost, and then finally the little, round, well-bred scion of a 2b 
itself. By the time darkness fell we had planted only 36 of the 100 
but we w'erc at peace with ourselves. Tired but happy. All 1 can say 
is I’m fervently grateful we didn’t plant that first mixture and THEN 
read Chapter 10. 

Faithfully yours, 

/s/ Edw. Weingautner 

& $ # 

The most heretical “gardening” hook which this observer has read 
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in many a year is “Gardens make me laugh,” by James Ross, (Silver- 
mine Publishers, Norwalk, Conn., $4.95). Garden magazines how-to 
books, women’s heels, Japanese gardens in America, “respectable foun¬ 
dation plantings and other wall-to-wall stupidities,” arc anathema to 
Mr. Ross, a distinguished landscape architect, teacher, and writer. 

In Mr. Ross' view, the kind of a garden a man gets depends on the 
kind of an image he has of himself. The best kind results from com¬ 
plete identity with nature shaped by the social framework and culture 
within which he lives. “As long as he thinks of his garden as a pos¬ 
session — something to be bought or sold like a Cadillac, something 
outside himself, an object that results from making a composition or 
getting the colors and textures right or any of the other crazy things 
they talk about in the magazines — it can never happen. He may get 
an antiseptic substitute, but until he identifies, he has no garden." 

Stones have sex, a great garden is more like silence than speech, a 
garden is sculpture from any place you are in it even while you are in 
motion, gardens are the progeny which spring from the contact between 
ourselves and our environment, a garden is not something you do but 
something you are, and gardens are not made, they must be allowed 
to happen — such are a few of the fresh judgments found in Mr. Ross’ 
slender book. In short, having and tending plants do not make a garden 
nor a gardener. 


A DEPENDABLE GARDEN DAFFODIL 

In the autumn of 1956 I bought 12 bulbs of February Gold and 
planted them in a spot by the trunk of a white oak. With the coming 
of spring the golden flowers made a colorful clump in the garden. 

In the time of flowering of each succeeding year they continued to 
appear in increasing numbers, despite lack of any special care such as 
the application of a fertilizer. Finally, in the spring of 1966, there was 
a magnificent display of flowers, an estimated 90 stems. 

With the coming of summer of this year I decided the bulbs must 
be very crowded in the spot where they had lain so long so I lifted 
them, and counted 102 bulbs of all sizes. I am sure there are other 
daffodil bulb increases that will exceed this, especially under the good 
growth conditions such as arc provided by the commercial growers in 
Holland and the United Kingdom, but I am well pleased with the 
results in my poor Virginia red clay. I am sure when de Graff Brothers, 
Ltd., of Noordwijk in Holland introduced that cyclamineus hybrid in 
1923, they were unaware of just how much they would be contributing 
to the beautification of our spring gardens. — W. H. W. 
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MINIATURES REPORTED 
IN SYMPOSIUM FOR 1966 


By Helen C. Scorgie, Harvard , Mass. 

Miniatures are looking up. When this symposium started, at least 
three out of five presumptive growers reported unfavorably on them. 
Mostly, with fervor ranging from 0 to 100, said they loved the dear 
little things, but —. One “authority” with “desk piled high with fan 
mail” had a wide range of derogatives to apply to “the pesky little 
things that won’t grow or, if they do come up, will not bloom.” Some 
of the others were probably just more discreet in their written judgments. 

Most of the complaints were that miniatures were not hardy or did 
not come up. Some said that they would not bloom after the first year. 
Others thought that they did not have a suitable spot for them, or 
their soil was too acid or alkaline. 

By far, the greatest number of favorable reports were from the south¬ 
east. There were, however, a sufficient number of reports from cooler 
areas to disprove that all miniatures were “not hardy” in the north. 
Most successful miniature growers have soils not far from neutral. In 
the wild, the small species differ as to the type of soil, according as 
whether they come from Spain or Portugal. 

It is, 1 believe, easier to grow miniatures than it was ten years ago. 
At that time, collected bulbs were offered freely and were cheaper. 
They were often dug at the wrong time, improperly cured and mixed in 
size. The beginner did not realize the inferiority of these bulbs to those 
that had been grown on in a nursery, and even more to those raised 
from seed in a nursery. 

Even the novice miniature growers arc changed. They are not ex¬ 
perimenting with something they have merely heard about, but some¬ 
thing they have seen and really want to grow. They are far more likely 
to make it grow unless they deliberately go against nature. 

The gardener also has much more written information readily avail¬ 
able. Most American literature on miniatures has appeared in the past 
ten years. 

Since last year, the number of accepted miniatures has not changed 
greatly. A few have been added and a few that were considered too 
large have been dropped. Miniatures arc about where the standards 
were 50 years ago and are likely to proceed at a much slower pace. 
Cultivars from two small species will be slow of increase. Where one 
parent is a standard, in many cases, few or none will inherit small 
stature. Even if a seedling is small, it may be sterile. 
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At the shows this year, that dainty “bird-in-flight'% Flyaway, won 
best miniature in the show twice. It was registered only two years ago 
and is not yet in commerce. It also made the miniature symposium. 
This takes very consistently high rating for a daffodil that is limited in 
its distribution and in a class with many contenders. It is good news 
that this treasure is growing in several areas. The risk of total destruc¬ 
tion from some unforeseeable cause is eliminated. 

Colleen Bawn, which made the list last year, is not there this year, 
although it is mentioned in the reports. It is a difficult daffodil to grow 
for most people as it is a fussy little lady, but it nourished for Mr. 
Wilson for over half a century. Mr. Wilson said that few people to 
whom he sent it were able to grow it. He was emphatic that it must have 
no fertilizer whatever, and even be planted near a bush that would aid 
in its starvation treatment. 

This year I have been growing a sibling of Colleen Bawn that came to 
me under the name "N. cernuus," under which it was said to have 
grown in old gardens. “ N . cernuus Hort.” is supposed to be N. pseudo¬ 
narcissus moschatus, which this bit of daintiness is not. I suspect that 
the collectors in days past considered any small white trumpet that 
looked downward to be "cernuus". 

The new plant differed from Colleen Bawn in having a stem about 
two cm. shorter and in having flowers a pale, clear yellow. The flowers 
were said to be “sparkling white' 1 and 1 expect that they will be, as I 
think the color was due to weather conditions the previous summer. 

In the standards, cupping gives the llower an untidy look as if it 
were beginning to fade. But in the miniatures, the frank hooding sug¬ 
gests a wild Howler and adds to its charm. It would add a new and 
welcome form to the shapes in miniatures and add further to their 
distinctive charm. Miniatures should be more than just small standards. 

New r for this year is Small Talk, an open-pollinated child of Wee Bee. 
Wee Bee, in turn, is said to be a sport of "N. nanus", which is /V. minor 
or its variety conspicuus. The color of Small Talk is near that of N. 
minor but the flower is more precise and earlier. It is a smaller flower 
than Wee Bee, with a better perianth. Small Talk seems certain to be 
added to the Accepted List of Miniatures. 

The 1966 Miniature Symposium gives these standings: 


ITEM I. Div. 1, Trumpet. 
Exhibition: 

1. Tanagra 

2. Wee Bee 

3. Little Gem 

4. Little Beauty 


Garden: 

1. Tanagra 

2. W. P. Milner 

3. Charles Warren 
3. Wee Bee 
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ITEM 2. Div. 2, Large Cup. 
Exhibition: 

1. Marionette 

2. Picarillo 

ITEM 3. Div, 5, Triandrus. 
Exhibition: 

1. April Tears 

2. Hawcra 

3. Arctic Morn 

4. Mary Plumstead 

5. Raindrop 

ITEM 4. Div, 6, Cyclamineus. 
Exhibition: 

1. Snipe 

2. Tcte-a-Tete 

3. Mite 

4. Flyaway 

5. Quince 

ITEM 5. Div. 7, Jonquilla, 
Exhibition: 

1. Pixie 

2. Sun Disc 

3. Stafford 

4. Bebop 

5. Flomay 

ITEM 6. Div, 8, Tazetta. 
Exhibition: 

1. Cyclataz 

2. Angie 


Garden: 

1. Marionette 

2. Tweeny 

Garden: 

1. Hawera 

2. Frosty Morn 

3. April Tears 

4. Arctic Morn 

5. Mary Plumstead 

Garden: 

1. Tete-a-Tete 

2. Mite 

3. Quince 

4. Jumblie 

5. Snipe 

Garden: 

1. Bebop 

2. Bobbysoxer 

3. Pixie 

4. Sun Disc 

5. Sundial 


Exhibition: Garden: 

L Cyclataz 1. Cyclataz 

2. Angie 2. Angie 

3. Halingy 

ITEM 7. Div. 10, Species and other wild forms, one flower to stem. 
Exhibition: Garden: 

[. N. watieri 1. N. cyclamineus 

2. N. rupicola 2. N. minor 

3, N. cyclamineus 

ITEM 8. Div. 10, Species and other wild forms, with more than 

one (lower to the stem. 

Exhibition: Garden: 

1. N. triandrus albus 1. N. x tenuior 

2. N. calcicola 2. N. jonquilla 

3. N. jernandesii 3. N. triandrus albus 

4. N. jonquilla (SFE NEXT PACE) 
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ITEM 9. Div. 11, Miscellaneous. 
Exhibition: Garden: 

1. Kenellis Scattered 

ITEM 10. All other divisions. 
Exhibition: Garden: 

1. Xit I. Xit 


FLIGHT OF THE ROBINS 

By Dr. Glenn Dooley, Bowling Green, Ky. 

At the time this article is being written the daffodil bulb orders are 
arriving. There is always an anxious moment when a package is opened 
but, as usual, high quality bulbs are found in each bag. Soon after¬ 
wards the spade is gotten out and the daffodil beds are undergoing a 
transformation. Each bulb is tucked down into the soft earth where it 
will winter. In the spring we will note the beautiful surprises. The 
Robins are helpful in that planting suggestions are given by each mem¬ 
ber. It is interesting to note some of the pet methods that growers 
pursue. Attention is given to the soil and drainage in each bed to 
ensure that water does not stand. 

* * *• 

In the humble judgment of this writer, the Roberta C. Watrous Medal 
is one of the most difficult of the ADS awards to achieve, for it is 
not often we can get 12 miniature varieties of show quality to bloom at 
the same time. Polly Brooks of Richmond, Va.. won this award at 
Hampton, Va., with The Little Gentleman, Tete-a-Tete, Cyclataz, Hal- 
ingy, Little Beauty, Snipe, N. triandrus albas, /V. wafieri, N, calcicola, 
Hawera, Wee Bee, and Sundial. 

* * # 

Robert Mueller of Freehold, N.J., reported his lack of success with 
varieties originating from “Down Under.” Perhaps further studies are 
needed in order to get those bulbs accustomed to our seasons. He also 
discussed mulches; he experimented with bagasse, sawdust, wood chips, 
and composted garbage. All did a good job of keeping down the weeds 
when applied four to five inches thick. The composted garbage gave 
noticeably better blooms and growth, but the careful records show that 
all the mulches compressed the blooming season. Mid-season varieties 
came in as normal, but early varieties came in on the average of a 
week late. 

* * * 

G, Earl Wood of Flora, Ill., reported a nice increase in Galway and 
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Brookville. He harvested 100 bulbs from a 10-bulb planting some 
eight years ago. He reported Honeybird to be very outstanding, while 
Pretender, Abalone, Jubilation, Broughshane, and Leonaine were very 
good. 

* # :|t 

Jack Romaine of Walnut Creek, Calif., reported 30 florets on a stem 
of Cragford that was nearly 20 inches tall. He also gave information on 
a Mahmoud he had treated with Colchicine. This plant had extra long 
stems. Blooms began to open at ten inches, while the stem continued 
growth to 15 inches. Blooms were close to four inches across. In color¬ 
ing, the cup was a deep tangerine-orange, but not nearly as red as for¬ 
merly; the perianth was almost metallic white with extra substance. The 
cups began fading within two days but blooms held up for a full three 
weeks. He used ripe pollen from this clump on a number of varieties 
but no seed were set. 

^ ^ ^ 

Carl Amason, of EJ Dorado, Ark., reports difficulty with varieties 
of the 2c group and some in Div. V. Tazettas grow exceptionally well, 
and red-cup varieties do very well too. He gave as highlights of his 
season Tittle-Tattle, Glenwherry, Blarney, and Moonshine. 

* # * 

Wells Knierim, of Cleveland, Ohio, made us all envy him. He re¬ 
ported on his trip to the Mecca of all the daffodil growers: Oregon at 
blooming time. His first stop was with Allen Davis at Portland. Allen 
is a specialist in miniature varieties. The next stop was with Murray 
Evans at Corbett. A report of this visit tells us that in the future there 
will be more of Murray’s seedlings in evidence. The final stop was at 
Daffodil Haven. What could be better than a visit with Grant Mitsch 
and his wife? Seedlings abound there in a very dramatic manner. Truly, 
it is Daffodil Haven! 

DAFFODILS IN THE NAVY 

In war time all forces are mobilized, and daffodils have had their tour 
of duty. During the last w'ar the IJ.S.S. NARCISSUS and the U.S.S. 
JONQUIL performed life saving duty as lighthouse tenders. 

According to Paul H. Silverstone in his book, U. S. Warships of World 
War If, the JONQUIL weighed 107 tons and served from 1937 until 
1943. The NARCISSUS weighed 342 tons and was acquired in 1939. 
From the records I have it may still be in service. In a weary time of 
war think how happy the lighthouse keeper’s daughter must have been 
to see the NARCISSUS come into view. — W. Litchfield Ticknor 
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NEW U. S. REGISTRATIONS 

American registrants of new daffodils and their registrations in 1966 are: 

Anderson, Mrs. Kenneth B. (Polly), La Canada, Calif. — Pineapple 
Frills. 

Brink, Venice, Nashville, Ill. — April Change, Lemon Lantern, Long¬ 
horn. 

Mitsch, Grant E., Canby, Ore. — April Charm, April Cloud, Beige 
Beauty, Cool Crystal, Dainty Miss, Finch, Gold Frills, Grace Note, 
Iinpala, Jctfirc, Ocean Spray, Pinafore, Pixie's Sister, Pueblo, Reho- 
both, Velvet Robe, and Willet. 

Registrations 

April Change (Brink) 54/1; 2b; midseason; 14"; P. 3", white; C. 3 A ", 
opens deep orange, then cream, then light yellow and finally white; 
resembles Wild Rose in form but broader petals and different color 
cup. Wild Rose x Scarlet Leader. 

April Charm (Mitsch) R33/17; 2b; late midseason; 18"; P. 4", white; 
C. 1 Vi ", white with yellow rim; resembles Green Island, with flatter 
cup and perhaps not quite so rounded in form. Green Island x Chi¬ 
nese White. 

April Clouds (Mitsch) R33/3; 3r; late midseason; 22"; P. 4Vi", white; 
C. \ Vi'\ white; resembles Chinese White, but taller, more substance, 
and better poise. Green Island x Chinese White. 

Beige Beauty (Mitsch) R33/39; 3a; late midseason; 21"; P. 41/s", 
lemon beige or chartreuse after opening ivory; C. V/ 2 ", chartreuse, 
sometimes becoming paler; its smooth finish and unusual coloring 
make it distinctive; probably may come as a 3d in some areas. 
Green Island x Chinese White. 

Cool Crystal (Mitsch) TIO/3; 3c; late midseason; 24"; P. 4 1 4", white; 
C. 1 V 2 ", white with green eye; resembles Wings of Song, but with 
taller stems, smaller cup, less triangular form. Unusual stateliness 
and poise. Chinese White x ? 

Dainty Miss (Mitsch) V92/I; lb; midseason; 15"; P. 2 Vi", white; 
C. white; resembles Xit, somewhat larger and taller and much 
more rounded. (Rubra x Coverack Perfection) x N. watieri. 

Finch, formerly Flicker (Mitsch) Q6C/12; lb; midseason; 18"; P. 3", 
clear yellow; C. 1", bright orange; taller and larger than Kinglet and 
usually with one ilower per stem; very lloriferous and a long keeper. 
Narvik x N. jonquil la. 

Gold Frills (Mitsch) TI0./2; 3/>; late midseason; 17"; P. 414", w'hite; 
C. 1 V 2 ", white with gold frill; resembles Procession, with brighter 
margin and more frilled cup. Chinese White x ? 
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Grace Note (Mitsch) 2b; late; 15"; P. 3 W\ white; C. Vi", vivid green, 
lemon frill; an unusual and very graceful flower, perianth segments 
incurving. Believed Cantabile x Cushendall. 

lmpala (Mitsch) 3£>; late midseason; 20"; P. 4 Vi", white, greenish on 
opening; C. I V4", pale lemon, deeper margin, vivid green eye, grace¬ 
ful, excellent poise. Chinese White x ? 

Jetfire (Mitsch) A52/1; 6a; early; 10"; P. 3", greenish gold; C. 114", 
brilliant orange red. ((Market Merry x Carbineer) x Armada) x 
N. cyclamineus. 

Lemon Lantern (Brink) 52/7; 1 b; late midseason; 14"; P. 4",white; 
C. 1 5 /h", luminous lemon yellow; slightly resembles Hymettus, form 
different, longer trumpet, open campanulate corona. 2 h in character 
but not in measurement. Quip, open pollinated. 

Longhorn (Brink ) 52/16; I a; early midseason; 12"; P. 5", pale yellow; 
C. 1 Vi ", tawny orange to buff; unusual color and form, long recurved 
segments form starry perianth, trumpet long, slightly expanded, nar¬ 
rowly Hanged. Quip, open pollinated. 

Ocean Spray (Mitsch) V96/1; lb; midseason; 16"; P. 2V4", white; 
C. 34", white; resembles Dainty Miss but larger. (Rubra x Green 
Island) x N. watieri. 

Pinafore (Mitsch) R33/47; 2c; midseason; 21"; P. 4", white; C. t 3 4", 
white; resembles Artist’s Model, an all-white flower with cup strongly 
reflexed. Green Island x Chinese White. 

Pineapple Frills (Anderson) 2b; early midseason; 18"; P. 3 Vi", creamy 
white; C. 2", pale lemon pineapple color; resembles Tunis, but cup 
paler, delicately ruffled. Pineapple Cup x John Evelyn seedling. 

Pixie's Sister (Mitsch) lb; midseason to late; 9"; P. 1-1/16", clear 
yellow; C. Vs", clear yellow; resembles Pixie, somewhat paler, shal¬ 
lower cup, narrower upright foliage, more vigorous grower. Found in 
N. juncifolius, undoubtedly N. juncifolius x N. jonquilla. 

Pueblo (Mitsch) T6/5; lb; midseason; 15"; P. 3", white; C. %", pale 
lemon fading to white; probably the most prolific in growth of the 
white jonquils. Binkie x N. jonquilla. 

Rehoboth (Mitsch) R33/5; 2c; late midseason; 20"; P. 414", white; 
C, l%", white; resembles White Spire, size and shape of cup gives it 
the appearance of being a 3c. Green Island x Chinese White. 

Velvet Robe (Mitsch) R63/2; 2a; late midseason; 20"; P. 414", rich 
golden yellow; C.. 174", bright orange red; resembles Paricutin, 
larger, later, cup paler, resistant to fading. Playboy x Paricutin, 

Willet, formerly Sandpiper (Mitsch) T38/5; 6a; early; 14"; P. 3Vi", 
soft yellow; C. 1 Vi", soft yellow; resembles Charity May but earlier, 
somewhat smaller, longer, narrower crown, less reflexed perianth, 
smoother flower. Mitylene x N. cyclamineus. 
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ADS MEDALS AWARDED IN 1966 

The Gold Medal for Accomplishments in 
the Advancement of Daffodil Culture 
Alec Gray, Camborne, England. 

The Silver Medal for Distinguished Service to the Society 
Mrs. Jesse Cox, Hot Springs, Ark. 

The Carey E. Quinn Award, Silver Medal 
Mrs. D. O. Barton, Jr., Conway, Ark. 

Ken Dorwin, Santa Barbara, Calif. 

The Rev. Jones B. Shannon, Westport Point, Mass, 

Mrs. Thomas E. Tolleson, Atlanta, Ga. 

Mrs. T. Alfred Sams, Macon, Ga. 

Mrs. R, Warrington Gillet, Glyndon, Md. 

Mrs. Bert C. Pouncey, Jr., Hughes, Ark. 

George T. Pettus, St. Louis, Mo. 

Wells Knierim, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Mrs. John Bozievich, Bethesda, Md. 

Bill Pannill, Martinsville, Va. 

Mrs. E. E. Lawler, Jr., Alexandria, Va. 

Mrs. P. R. Moore, Jr., Hampton, Va. 

Mrs. Herbert Wiggs, Frisco, Texas. 

Mrs. Fort Linton, Nashville, Tenn. 

The Roberta C. Watrous Award, Gold Medal 
Bill Pannill, Martinsville, Va. 

The Roberta C. Watrous Award , Silver Medal 
Mrs. Jack Sandler, Atlanta, Ga. 

George T. Pettus, St. Louis, Mo. 

Mrs. A. Gordon Brooks, Richmond, Va. 

The Quinn Medal was offered in 18 shows and awarded 15 times. The 
Watrous Medal was offered in 22 shows and awarded four times. 

AWARD TO HONOR MISS MARY BEIRNE 

In the June, 1965, issue of The Daffodil Journal, on page 9, there 
was a short article asking “Who Knows Of Miss Mary Beirne And Her 
Flower?”. This brought forth an article on Miss Beirne by Thomas F. 
Martin of Ashland, Va., which appeared in the June, 1966, issue of 
The Journal. 

It recently has been announced that a permanent trophy to honor 
Miss Beirne has been established by the Garden Club of Ashland, to 
be awarded at the Daffodil Show of The Garden Club of Virginia. 
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HYBRIDIZERS FORUM 


Future Daffodils 

Over 10,000 daffodil seeds and 1,001 two-and-threc-year-old seedling 
bulbs have been distributed this year under auspices of the Breeding 
and Selection Committee. They went to 17 persons in 11 states. Some 
further local distribution in the Washington area was also made. 

The crosses for these seeds and seedlings were made by C. W. Cul¬ 
pepper of Arlington, Va., and the seeds represent his excess for this 
year. The seedling bulbs were grown by W. O. Ticknor, who has run 
out of planting space. The lots of seed range from crosses such as Chi¬ 
nese White x Empress of Ireland to “mixed seed.” Parents include 
Festivity, Bethany, Fine Gold, Slieveboy, Arbar, Woodgrcen, Aircastle, 
and many other well-regarded varieties. Many of the parents are Cul¬ 
pepper seedlings carefully selected for their fine qualities, particularly 
health and vigor. Some of the parents are fourth-generation American- 
bred plants. 

Blooms from these future daffodils may be entered in show seedling 
classes and compete for the ADS Rose Ribbon. Especially fine and 
distinctive new daffodils can be registered and introduced by their orig¬ 
inators. The originator is the person who first produces a bloom, regard¬ 
less of who made the cross or planted the seed. 

■—William O. Ticknor 


Storing Pollen by Freezing 

I collect pollen in No. 000 gelatin capsules and place open capsules 
in a flat coffee can, cake tin, etc., half filled with silica gel. Cover the 
tin closely, since silica gel will absorb moisture from the air. In this 
atmosphere the anthers will dehisc and pollen will dry rapidly. When 
pollen is dry put cap on capsule and place closed capsules in some 
container which can be plazed in freezer. (I use the small round tins 
that some film comes in, since they have a screw cap with a tight rubber 
seal. ) T know the pollen will remain viable over two years, and believe 
it will remain so for up to five years when treated and stored. 

— Jane Birchfield 


More Rose Ribbon Winners 

Venice Brink has sent this description of his Rose Ribbon winner 
at the St. Louis show last spring: “No. 59-1, Greeting-selfed 7b. Rather 
good perianth and near trumpet corona of light bright yellow; form 
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reminds me of Ave. Second-year bloom was a good deal larger than 
maiden bloom.” 

Mr. Brink is registering three varieties this year, one of which, April 
Change, was Rose Ribbon winner in the St. Louis show in 1964. 

Among the crosses Mr. Brink reported was Easter Moon x 52-11, 
with this comment: “52-11 is a seedling of mine, a 2c which has little 
to recommend it in appearance but is quite early and contrary to the 
usual run of 2c ’s is the most vigorous and prolific seedling I have grown. 
First flowered in 1958, it grows with reckless and weedy abandon, and 
perfect health. I am trying to cross it with plants of better quality.” 

From the Hybridizing Robins 

Three members of Hybridizing Robin No. 2 reported their first 
blooms from their own seedlings this spring: Glenn Dooley, Edmund 
Kauzmann, and Bill Pannill. Dr. Dooley’s was from Frigid x Brough- 
shane. He mentioned this in a letter to W. J. Dunlop, who replied: 
“I am most interested in your cross of Frigid x Broughshane, as here 
it is practically impossible to get any of these late ncar-poet things like 
Frigid or Cushendall to mate with the larger flowers. It certainly would 
open up wonderful possibilities if this could be readily done with vari¬ 
ous flowers.” 

Jack Romine says a hemerocallis-brccding friend suggests using the 
juice from a broken stigma of a known fertile parent to lubricate the 
stigma of a reluctant parent. (Or stigmatic fluid from the surface of 
the stigma?) 

Edmund Kauzmann reported large pods of seed from all blooms of 
Dinkie and from Lanarth, although production w'as disappointing in 
many varieties that usually produce well. 

In the No. 1 Robin Dan Thomson reported the first blooming of 
seedling doubles, from a cross using a Mitsch 2 a seedling x Sunburst. 
In the 1965 bloom (this Robin travels slowly) two of the three first 
blooms were double. “One was a golden yellow with three distinct 
rosettes, evenly spaced inside the outer petals. These rosettes were 
similar in shape to Yellow Cheerfulness, but all attached to the center 
of the flower. I have never seen anything like it.” 

Murray Evans is growing seedlings from doubles on a large scale. 
In his letter of January 1966 he says he collected 1,100 seeds from 
doubles in 1964 and 560 in 1965. In 1965 39 double seedlings bloomed 
for him, of which he thinks one or two may eventually be introduced. 
He considers Gay Time the most promising seeder among the doubles. 

Grant Mitsch wrote: “While we had used Falaise for years, last year 
was the first in which it produced very many seeds. A combination that 
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we had been trying for some years, but unsuccessfully, that of using 
N. jonquilla for a pollen parent, gave us nearly 100 seed!” 

The Thompson Prize for a new double white daffodil will be offered 
again in 1967. Full information will be given in the next issue of The 
Daffodil Journal. — Roberta C. Wairous 


WHERE ADS MEMBERS ARE LIVING 

In the process of preparing the Society's membership list for publica¬ 
tion in the September issue of the Journal, George S. Lee, Jr., of 
Connecticut made the following analysis of the membership's distribu¬ 
tion, including the changes in 1965-66. 



Membership 

1966 

1966 New 

Membership 

Net 


June 30, 1965 

Dropouts Members 

June 30, 1966 

Increase 

Alabama . 

21 

5 

19 

35 

14 

Arizona 

6 

2 


4 

— 2 

Arkansas . 

_ 50 

1 

10 

59 

9 

California ... 

48 

5 

10 

53 

5 

Colorado 

1 



I 


Connecticut . 

40 

5 

29 

64 

24 

Delaware 

_ 7 

3 

1 

5 

— 2 

District of Columbia 

_ 7 

— 

2 

9 

2 

Florida _ 

. 3 

1 

1 

3 

— 

Georgia _ 

51 

5 

14 

60 

9 

Idaho 

I 



3 

__ _ 

Illinois .. 

. 20 

2 

9 

27 

7 

Indiana 

35 

2 

3 

36 

1 

Iowa . 

_ 5 

— 

2 

7 

2 

Kansas _ 

_ 9 

1 

3 

11 

2 

Kentucky . 

38 

1 

16 

53 

15 

Louisiana 

_ 4 

l 

— 

3 

- 1 

Maine .. 

1 

— 

1 

2 

1 

Maryland 

65 

4 

18 

79 

14 

Massachusetts . 

. 17 

1 

5 

21 

4 

Michigan ... . 

. 7 

2 

1 

6 

— 1 

Mississippi _ 

16 

1 

1 1 

26 

10 

Missouri 

27 

3 

3 

27 

— 

Nebraska _ 

_ — 

— 

1 

1 

1 

New Hampshire 

— 

-—_ 

1 

1 

1 

New Jersey __. 

_ 24 

4 

9 

29 

5 

New Mexico . 

1 

— 

1 

3 

1 

New York __ 

61 

2 

33 

92 

31 

North Carolina 

42 

3 

5 

44 

2 

Ohio _ 

79 

3 

34 

111) 

31 

Oklahoma 

_ 14 

2 

2 

14 

—- 

Oregon 

_ 15 

2 

— 

13 

— 2 

Pennsylvania . 

_ 64 

7 

15 

72 

8 

South Carolina _ 

21 

— 

5 

26 

5 

Tennessee . 

84 

6 

18 

96 

12 

Texas . 

30 

6 

11 

35 

5 

Vermont 

3 

— 

- - 

3 

--■ 

Virginia . 

.. 144 

9 

26 

161 

17 

Washington 

8 

— 

2 

10 

2 

West Virginia 

31 

3 

3 

3! 

—- 

Foreign ....... 

16 

—- 

7 

23 

7 

Total .. 

..1119 

92 

331 

1358 

239 
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PATRICA REYNOLDS, 
THE STORY OF A TROPHY 


By pATRicrA A. Gallucci, River Forest, III. 

(Formerly of Southern California) 

The story behind the Patricia Reynolds Trophy is a love story and, 
through this beautiful trophy, one cannot help but feel it is an ever¬ 
lasting love. Each year at the Southern California Daffodil Show we 
help to perpetuate this love, not only for a woman, but for the daffodils 
which she dearly loved. One cannot overlook the fact that Patricia 
Reynolds had two favorite flowers, the daffodil and the orchid. One 
cannot blame her for her choices; they arc dear to so many of us, 

Patricia Pfitzer Reynolds was a native Californian, born in the San 
Joaquin Valley of Bavarian ancestry. The Pfitzcr name is not uncommon 
among horticulturists. In 1915 she was married to Kenyon L. Reynolds, 
who had a similar background. His father was acting secretary of 
the Michigan State Board of Agriculture at the time of his birth. So 
it is not difficult to understand why these two should find happiness 
in Mother Earth. 

The first five years of their married life were spent in the semi- 
desert of Taft, Calif., where Mr. Reynolds was connected with the 
oil industry. Water there, in those days, was three cents per barrel. 
The tiny patch of soil that they could keep going could hardly be 
called a garden. 

When they were transferred to Los Angeles and “civilization” it is 
no wonder they went all out to establish a garden that was the talk 
of Pasadena. As Mr. Reynolds admits, “It became our major interest 
and 1 was inclined to be single track in my garden interests and became 
what might fairly be called a ‘fan'atic daffodil fancier.” 

In 1935 Mr. and Mrs. Reynolds went to Europe, following the 
bloom season of the daffodil with their travels. They were gone three 
months. During this time they attended the big shows in Holland and 
then went on to the British Isles. While there they visited every 
daffodil grower of note: Guy L. Wilson, The Brodie, and J. Lionel 
Richardson, to mention a few. Not only did they see much, but they 
were able to get invaluable tips on hybridizing and, on their return came 
home with over 100 very fine new varieties. Upon their return to 
their own garden they set about the fascinating business of growing 
and blooming new daffodils of their own introduction. Others who 
were catching the “bug” at that time were Stillman Berry at Redlands, 
Tom Craig of Highland Park, Joe Urmston in South Pasadena, Mrs. 
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Henry I. Bauer of Pasadena, and Jan de Graaff in Oregon. Thus the 
daffodil shows at Pasadena began to take on real merit. When World 
War II broke out the shows were discontinued for the duration. As 
the war was ending, cancer of the throat took the life of beloved 
Patricia Reynolds. The happy hours of gardening came to an end for 
Kenyon Reynolds. Broken-hearted at his loss, he decided to turn 
from his love of the garden to the love and worship of God by becoming 
a Benedictine monk. He is now Father Bede Reynolds, Order of 
Sacred Blood, Westminster Abbey, at Mission City, British Columbia. 

As a parting tribute to their happy days together among their 
favorite llowers he had a sterling silver bowl fashioned for daffodils, 
and a tall sterling silver vase made for cymbidium orchids. The Patricia 
Reynolds Trophy for daffodils was handmade by Clemens Friedell of 
Pasadena. The decoration consists of 10 entirely different daffodils 
as drawn from life, and some 61 leaves with fine point chasing in 
relief on the upper portion. The floral decoration is beautifully executed 
by hand snarling from the inside and hand chasing, with the outside 
detail following. The bowl is 11 inches in diameter and five inches high. 
The weight is 37 troy ounces sterling. There is no other metal used 
to add weight. Much credit for the beauty of this bowl must go to Mrs. 
Henry J. Bauer who made innumerable trips to the artist with fresh 
daffodils, and who arranged for the presentation after Mr. Reynolds 
became a monk. 

In the autumn of 1959 arrangements were made among some of 
those actively interested in daffodils to offer again the Patricia Reynolds 
Perpetual Trophy. For the previous two years a daffodil show had been 
held in the gardens of Mrs. Frances Combs. In March, 1960, the 
daffodil show was moved to Descanso Gardens under auspices of the 
Southern California Daffodil Society, The Descanso Gardens Guild, 
and the Los Angeles County Department of Arboreta and Botanic 
Gardens. It is here that it will remain so long as the Descanso 
Gardens Guild offers the Patricia Reynolds Trophy, as the Guild is 
the custodian of this beautiful shining tribute. Mrs. Henry J. Bauer 
and Mr. Glenn H. Hiatt are its trustees. In addition to the perpetual 
trophy the recipient receives a sterling silver medal embossed with a 
daffodil on the face and, on the reverse side, inscribed with The Southern 
California Daffodil Show, Descanso Gardens, and his name. The 
trophy is awarded for the best collection consisting of five stems each 
of seven different varieties, from at least two RHS Divisions. It is no 
small task to achieve five perfectly matched blooms of a single variety; 
to do this with seven varieties is quite a feat, indeed. 

In addition to this trophy and medal, Father Bede Reynolds has 
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given an added bonus, and with it no doubt a token of love to each 
recipient. It is a bulb of one of his seedlings, Patricia Reynolds, a most 
exquisite pink trumpet daffodil which he registered in 1963. It has 
great substance, a smooth white perianth, and the trumpet is a clear 
apple-blossom pink set off with a lovely green center. With its demure 
pose it is a true joy to behold in my own garden. Of the several 
thousands of seedlings grown by Kenyon and Patricia Reynolds some 
15 are registered with the Royal Horticultural Society, or about one 
out of every 2000 was deemed worthy of a name. The last, but by 
no means the least of these, is Patricia Reynolds. Growers in Southern 
California are indeed privileged to have such a mark to strive for, 
and are grateful. 


NOTES . . . ;ind NOTATIONS 

What fun our youngsters used to get from forcing tender tazettas 
for Christmas gifts. First came the absorbing task of collecting the 
pebbles — just the right size, shape and color — and rounding up 
containers of suitable size. When the bulbs arrived each one had to 
he weighed in the hand and wondered at, “How can all those roots 
and leaves and flowers come from this one brown bulb?”. As the 
bowls of bulbs came from storage and into slowly increasing light and 
warmth, the excitement became almost unbearable. Would they, could 
they, bloom in time? With what triumph they delivered the gifts of 
llowering fragrance Christmas Eve or the next morning. Truly a Christ¬ 
mas Gift to be remembered — by everyone concerned. To us the 
mingled perfume of pine, Virginia cedar and “Papcrwhites” ix Christmas. 

Of course these obliging members of the daffodil family can be 
brought into bloom in succession throughout the winter months, or 
masses of them can be forced for a single occasion. One of the loveliest 
of January weddings is still remembered for the simple but effective 
use of forced flowers — giant branches of pear brought into early bloom, 
and masses of Paperwhites arranged in planters with branches of holly, 
box and other evergreens. 

Daffodi I T her a py 

In working with a group of retarded children, Joan Holden took 
advantage of the rapid and reliable results one gets with these tazettas. 
On planting day each child was provided with a trowel and plastic pot 
and an assembly line of soil, bulbs, and colored chips for mulching 
was set up around a picnic table on the school grounds. From that 
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day until the last flower faded this project made more of an impression 
on this group of children than anything they had ever done. 

This past fall Joan arranged a daffodil planting game for the group. 
Each child, with his trowel, selected where he would stand in a grove 
of trees near the playground. Bulbs were passed out and at a given 
signal each child threw a bulb over his shoulder, then planted it where 
it had fallen. Enough blooming-size bulbs were provided from a nearby 
garden so there was no cost involved in this second project. 

Surely we could all find similar groups of children, a nursing home, 
or individuals who are old or ill, for whom we could provide a new 
dimension of pleasure or interest through daffodils. Let's do some¬ 
thing about it and share our ideas with each other. 

Double your Pleasure 

Some of the procedures recommended for forcing bulbs arc so 
involved (digging trenches, finding a supply of cinders and clinkers, 
etc.) that we get discouraged before we start. But how much we miss 
if we don’t have at least a few pots of daffodils coming along, inside, 
in the winter months! And how many there are that can be forced 
successfully. 

Over the years Mrs. Moncure Lyon has kept lists of those bulbs she 
has potted in the fall, or lifted in clumps anytime before the ground 
has frozen, and brought into early bloom. (The potted bulbs are 
watered and tucked under the bench in her tiny, cool greenhouse where 
they arc left until ready to be brought into stronger light. As soon as 
the buds appear she gives the plants a weekly drink of “manure tea.”) 
Among those that have given particularly good results are: Loch Maree, 
Lady Bird, Sugarbush, Skylon, Le Beau, Larkelly, x tenuior, and the 
bulbocodiums — especially ohesus and romieuxii. 

Of course Harry Tuggle's daffodils-under-glass project is most ambi¬ 
tious in scope and worthy of an extensive article, but even Harry, who 
has great fun calling miniature daffodils “little weeds” and disavows 
all bulbocodiums, reserves special space (in his affections as well as 
on the greenhouse bench) for N. cantabricus petunioides . 

Petticoats and Friends 

Inside or out, we must confess to a fondness for all the bulbocodiums 
and find every thing about the size, form and proportions appealing. 

They look so delicate and frail and yet they withstand extremes 
of temperature and weather better than any other group. Here N. b. 
romieuxii usually starts flowering in November (in 1962 it set seed, 
outside, with protection). Soon after the little hoop-petticoat hybrids 
start opening. (Every year we bless Mr. Blanchard and are grateful 
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that when they were named the current fashion was for crinolines. 
Can you imagine the kind of a daffodil that might be called Patio Pants 
or Mini-Skirt?) 

Last year the bulbocodium hybrids were in bloom all through Decem¬ 
ber and until the first snow, January 22. From then until March 10 
everything was under snow — any amount of it from five inches to 
four feet. When the snow melted no additional flowers appeared on 
Jessamy, Tarlatan, Poplin, and Muslin — but Taffeta and romieuxii had 
fat buds, formed under the snow, which soon opened and remained in 
good condition for two weeks. 

Helen Link grows all of her fall and winter flowering daffodils in 
a cold frame which, admittedly, gives them a better chance to show 
what they can do. But there is something so hopeful and cheering 
about being able to look out the window and see these dainty and 
determined little things thumbing their nose at winter. 

Daffodils and December 

For some of us the next daffodil season has already begun, but for 
most of us this is the time for looking back. and looking ahead. 

Now is the time to get our records in order, reread old letters, 
remember the tlowers that did well for us, the shows that were exciting 
and explore the past through articles in yearbooks (ADS and RHS) and 
other publications. 

Too, now is the time to plan and prepare for the season to come. 
Can we, on Committees, add classes to our shows that will provide more 
incentive for the novice exhibitor? Are we, as individual growers, 
doing everything possible to encourage the beginning grower? Are we, 
as hybridizers, taking full advantage of “George” and other sources 
of information in planning the parenthood of our future seedlings? 

Heading Canon Ellacomb’s list of qualities most necessary in a 
gardener wishing “to have and to keep a good collection of plants” 
were: patience, perscrvcrance, and a “prudent boldness”. Even above 
these we would rate “planning”— and now is the season to start. 

— J. N. B. 


WHAT’S 'THE POOR MAN’S RAIN’? 

Have you ever heard of “The Poor Man’s Rain”? It's the rain that 
comes after dark and stops before dawn, because it allows the farmer 
to do his day’s work and the laborer to make his day’s wages. 
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ADDITIONS TO SOCIETY’S 
LIBRARY 

Matthew Zandbergen, of Holland, who visited the United States last 
Spring and attended our convention in Memphis, has generously do¬ 
nated the following items to the ADS Library: 

The Daffodil and Tulip Yearbook, 1913, 1914 and 1915, which were 
the first three issues of the Yearbook published by the Royal Horti¬ 
cultural Society. 

The Daffodil Yearbook, 1942, which was issued jointly by the RHS 
and the American Horticultural Society. 

Typewritten copy of Peter Barr's notes made during his botanical 
tours in Spain in 1887 and 1892. 

Mr. Zandbergen has also made it possible for us to obtain a micro-film 
copy of letters written by Peter Barr from 1885 to 1891 and by F. W. 
Burbidge, George Maw, Alfred Tait, Wolley-Dod and other daffodil 
enthusiasts during this same period. This film has been printed and 
consists of about 400 large pages of the hand written letters, discussing 
and describing in great detail the daffodil species being collected and 
classified during this early period. The Publications Committee has a 
copy of these prints and perhaps may find in them some interesting 
items to publish in the Journal from time to time. 

The RHS Year Book was not issued for the years 1916 to 1932, nor 
during the war years 1941 to 1945. Our library now lacks only the 
1933, 1934 and 1940 issues for a complete file. Does any member 
have a copy of any of these three issues which he would donate to 
complete our file? — Wells Knierim, Librarian 

ACTIONS BY ADS DIRECTORS 

The Board of Directors, meeting in October, decided the American 
Horticultural Society Daffodil Handbook will continue to be given to 
new members as long as the supply lasts. At this meeting the Board 
also voted to employ an executive director for the Society at a maximum 
annual salary of $1,200. 

1967 CONVENTION DATES SET 

The next annual meeting and convention of the American Daffodil 
Society will be held in Philadelphia, Pa. on April 20, 21 and 22, 1967. 
There will be a judging school on Sunday, April 23, if there is a suffi¬ 
cient demand. 
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INDEX -VOLS. 1 AND II 

With the transition in 1964 from the former Bulletin to the Daffodil Jour¬ 
nal, the numbering of issues began with Vol. I, No. ], dated September, 1964. 

Several months ago the Publications Committee came to the decision that an 
annual index of subjects and nomenclature would be helpful to the membership. 
Herewith is presented the first index, covering the first two volumes of the 
Journal beginning with September, 1964, through June, 1966. 

The four issues of Vol. I (September, 1964 through June, 1965) were page 
numbered individually. Beginning with Vol. II, the four numbers arc paginated 
as one, in sequence. Therefore all references to Vol. I carry the issue number in 
parenthesis, with citations referring to Vol. II showing only volume number and 
page number. Asterisks indicate illustrations. 

PART ONE 


Accent on Novelties, 1965, 2:1-9 
ADS Approved List of Miniatures, 2:75-76 
ADS Convention, 1965, 1 (2):7, (4): 1-3 
1966, 2:131-136 
ADS Library, I (3): 15, 2:20-21 
ADS medals, winners, 1(4): 18-19; 2:35,99 
ADS Official Family for 1965-66, l{4):24-25 
Advertisers, !(2):33, (3) :27-30; 2:127,129-130 
Agee, Elmo L., 2:113 

Amason, Carl R„ Hoop-petticoat Daffodils in South Arkansas, 1(2); 19-23 
An Introduction to the Green Daffodil. 2:82-83 
One Man's Way of Labeling his Daffodils, 1(3): 12-13 
American Blooms Score in RHS Show, 2:138-139 
American Daffodil Symposium, 1964, 1 (1):7-13 
1965, 2:93-99 

American Miniature Daffodil Symposium, 1964, 1(1):24-31 
1965, 2:18-19 

American Horticultural Society. I(3):9 
American Registrations, 1964. 1(31:16-17 
1965, 2:113-1 14,128 

Anderson, Polly, Preserving Daffodil Flowers, I (2): 31 
Andress, Walter M„ Daffodils in 3J? Who’s for frying? 1(3): 18 
Auditors' report, 1964, I (4):27 
1965, 2:158 

Backhouse, William O., 1 (1):33 

Baird, Stan, A Do-it-yourself Recipe for Cooking Daffodils, 2:45-47 
Basal rot, 1(1):48*-S5; (4):23 
Beirnc, Miss Mary McDermott, I (4):9; 2:150-152 
Birchfield, Jane. Plant Seed Promptly, I (4):8-9 
Pollinating Tip, 2:119 

Bloomer. Mrs. Howard B„ Jr„ 1 (I) :47 :t ; 2:138-139 
Blunt, Wilfred, 1 (2):23 

Board Adopts Statement of Regional Policy, 1(4):28-29 

Bolton, Eleanor R., Round-up of 1965 Horticultural Awards, 2:12-15 

Bozicvich, Marie. A Few Words for the Chairmen of 1966 Daffodil Shows, 2:63-64 

Breeding and Selection Committee, 1(4):8 

Brink. Venice, 1 (3): 16 

Pollination and Weather. I(3):15 
Brown. Dr. William L., 2:40-41 
Bulbs, storage. 1(4):26 
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California Convention, 1(4): 1-3 
Carey F. Quinn award winners, I (4): 19; 2:15,35,99 
Cartwright. Marv S., How to he Calm, Cool and Collected While Showing 
Daffodils, 2:101-104 

Caution: Elcide Damages Daffodils, l{4):23 
Ceresan, 1(1): 50 

Changes in the 1965 Classified List, 2:128 
Classified List of Daffodil Names, 1(3):3; 2:128 
“Collar” daffodils. 2:11 

Combs, Frances, The Story of Rancho del Descanso, 1(2): 14-16 

Commercial Growing of Daffodils in the Pacific Northwest, 1(3):23-26 

Companion plants for daffodils, l(2):26-27; 2:42-44 

Contributing members, 1(1):66; 2:48 

Correct Naming of Daffodils for the Show Table, 1(3): 1-3 

Cox, Mrs Laura Lee, 2-145 

Culpepper, Charles W., 2:115-118* 

Cultural practices 

Pacific Northwest, I (3):23-24 
Southern California, 1(3): 19-22 
Cyclamineus hybrids, I (2):24-25 

Daffodil breeders, 1(4):5-7; 2:67-71,115-118,150-152 
California, 2:32-35 
Daffodil breeding, 1(3): 18 
California, 2:32-35,77-80 
equipment, 2:80-8! 

Daffodil Data Bank, 1(1) ; 34**46, (3):27 
Daffodil days, 2:10 
Daffodil Handbook, 1 (3) :9; 2:110 
Daffodil Hybridizing in California, 2:77-80 
1964 Daffodil Impressions, 1(1): 15-23 
Daffodil Mart, 1(3):26 
Daffodil names, 1(3): 1-3: 2:152 

see also separate listing of Daffodil Names in Part Two 
Daffodil Schools for 1966, 2:74 
Daffodils, drying, I (2):31 
Daffodils 
Tdaho, 2:147 
Minnesota, 2:140-141 

see also Miniature Daffodils; Flight of the Robins; Varieties; and separate 
listing of Daffodil Names in Part Tw'o 
Daffodils From All Over, 1(4): 12 
Daffodils in 3d? Who’s For Trying? 1(3): 18 
Daffodils on Virginia's Eastern Shore I (4): 10-1 I 

Darden. Mrs, Richard N., Jr., What’s Old — and Very Good — in Daffodils? 
2:85-87 

Descanso Gardens, 1(2):14-16, (4): 1 
A Do-it-yourself Recipe for Cooking Daffodils, 2:45-47 
Dooley. Dr. Glenn, see Flight of the Robins 
Dormancy, 1(2): 28 

Dorwin, Ken, The Oregon Daffodils — a Pilgrimage, 2:36-40 
Dunlop. W. ]., 2:122 

Durbin, Virginia (Mrs. John M.), Daffodils on Virginia’s Eastern Shore, 1(4): 
10-11 

Fall Blooming Daffodils on Mykonos, 2:28-29 

The Edwin C. Powell Story, 2:67-71 
Elcide 73, i(1):50-52, (4)23 
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Evans, Murray W., 2:36-40,113 

Commercial Growing of Daffodils in the Pacific Northwest, 1(3):23-26 
Grant E, Mitsch — King of American Daffodil Hybridists. 1(4):5-7 
seedlings, 1(1):20; 2:5,7 

Some Moderately Priced Daffodils For Breeding, 1(2): 12 
Exhibiting, 2:101-104 

Fall Blooming Daffodils on Mykonos, 2:29 
Fernandes, Dr. Abilio, 1(4): 18 

A Few Words for the Chairmen of 1966 Daffodil Shows, 2:63-64 

Fitzwater, Nancy R., Hybridizing — For the Birds? 2:91-92 

Flight of the Robins. 1(3):8-9. (4): 14; 2:26-28,89-90,104-105,154-155 

Fowlds, Matthew, 1 (4):6; 2:113 

From the Hybridizing Round Robins, 2:73-74 

From the President’s Desk, see under Larus, John R.; Pannill, Wm. G. 

Fungicides, 1(1): 50 

Fusarium oxysporum f. narcissi, 1 (1): 49 

Gallucci, Mrs. Michael, 1(1):47 
Gardens 

Memphis, Tenn. 2:133-136 
Pasadena, Calif., 1(4):2-3 
“George”, see Daffodil Data Bank 
Gold medal, 1(4): 13,18; 2:145 
Gold Ribbon winners, 1965, 2:12-13 

Gould, Charles J., and Miller, V. L., What is Basal, Brown, and Bothersome to 
our Blooming Bulbs? 1(1):49-55* 

Gray, Alec, 2:145 
Grier, Helen A., 1(3): 16 

Daffodil Hybridizing in California, 2:32-35,77-80 
Don’t Lose Those Seeds! 1(3): 14 
Southern California Problems, 1(3): 19-22 
Growing the Miniature Daffodils, 2:42-44 

Hancock, J. N., 1(3): 18 
Heath, George W., 2:22-25 
Heath, Katherine, 2:23-24 

History of Holland’s Daffodil Society, 1(4): 20-22 
Hoop-petticoat Daffodils in South Arkansas, 1(2): 19-23 
Hot-water treatment, 2:45-47 

How to be Calm. Cool, and Collected While Showing Daffodils, 2:101-104 
How to Grow a Daffodil Society, I(3): 10-11 
Hurst, Mrs. Howard H., Tazettas in Georgia, 2:159-160 
Hybridizing, see Daffodil breeding 

Hybridizers’ Forum, 1(2): 11-13, (3): 14-15, (4):8-9; 2:40-41,73-74,119-120,146 
Hybridizing—for the Birds? 2:91-92 

An Iberian Adventure. 1(2):8-10 
Imperfect seed, 2:40-41 
Increase and Decrease, 2:153 
Ismay, A. L., 1 (3): 16 

Jefferson-Brown, Michael, seedlings, 1(1):24 
Judging schools, 1(3):7; 2:120 

Kanouse, A. N., 1(3): 16; 2:113 

King, Harold S., The Problem of Daffodil Viruses, 1(1):56-65 
Kingwood Center, 1(3): 15 
Knierim, Wells, l (3): 15 

Rare Books Added to Society’s Library, 2:20-21 
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Labels. 1 <3): 12-13 

Lams, John R., From the President's Desk, 1(2):6, (3):4-5,(4) :4; 2:10-11,65-66, 
110-111 

Leatherman, Sugsie, A Quinn Collection Planting, 2:141 
Lee, George S., Jr., 1(2): 17,(3):9,(4): 18 
A Representative Collection of 100 Daffodils, 2:120-121 
Let George Do It, 1(1):35-46 
Life members, 1(1):66; 2:48 
Link. Helen K. (Mrs. Goethe), 1(2): 18. (4): 18 
Correct Naming of Daffodils for the Show Table, 1 (3): 1-3 
From the Miniature Round Robin, 2:146 

Mains, L. P., t(3):9 

Man the Foliage Lookout! 1(4): 17 

Marigolds, 2:144 

Martin. Thomas F., Miss Mary McDermott Beirne of Virginia, 2:150-152 
A Suggestion on the Dormancy Problem, 1(2):28-30 
Meehan, Charles, 1(1 )47* 5s 
Meetings in the Future, 2:155 
Membership Dues Policy Set Forth, 2:90 
Mendel Garden at New York World's Fair, 2:40 
Merthiolate, 1(1):50 
Miller. V. L., 1(1) :49 
Miniature daffodils, 1(2): 17-18; 2:17,75-76 
approved list, 1(2): 18; 2:75-76 
California, 2:148-149 
North Carolina, 2:42-44 
Miniature Daffodils, an English Source, 2:16 
Miniature Gold Ribbon, winners, 1965, 2:13 
Miniature Neighbors in the Rock Garden, 1(2):26-27 
Miniature Symposium, 1964, 1(1):24-31 
1965, 2:18-19 

Miniatures Round Robin, I (2): 17-18 
Minnesota Landscape Arboretum, 2:140-141 
Mitsch, Amy, l(4):6-7 

Mitsch, Grant E„ 1 (1) :47*,(2): 10,17-I8.(3): 13,16,(4):5-7,13;2:36-40,113 
Hints to Beginning Hybridizers, l(2):ll-12 
Narcissus cylamineus and a Few of its Children, I (2):24-25 
seedlings, 1(1):22; 2:7 
Morrison, Benjamin Yoe, 1(4): 18; 2:100-101 
Narcissus gadi(anus, 2:71 -72 
Morsodren, 1(1): 52 

Musings and Meanderings, 2:84-85,125-126,142-144 
My Squirrel Bed, 2:88 

Narcissus asturiensis, 1 {1):29-30; 2:19 
N. hulbocodium, 1(2): 19 
N. bulb, albidus zaianicus, I (2): 21 
N. bulb, ohesus, 1(2):22 
N. bulb, romieuxii, 1(2): 20 
N. bulb, romieuxii rifanus, 1 (2) :21 
N. bulb, serotinus, 1(2):21 
N. bulb (ananicus, 1(2): 22 
N. bulb, tenuifolius, 1(2): 20 
N. bulb, vulgaris citrinus, 1(2): 10,21 
N. bulb, vulgaris conspicuus, 1(2);22 
N. bulb, vulgaris nivalis, 1(2):21 
N. cahicola, 2:19 
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N. cantabricus, 1(2): 19 

N. cantabricus cantabricus foliosits, 1(2): 20 

N. cantabricus cantabricus petunioides, 1(2):23 

N, cantabricus monopbyllus, 1(2): 20 

N. cy clam incus , 1(1): 30, (2): 1 -5 *, 19 

N, elegans, 2:29 

N. fernandesii, 2:19,119-120 

N. gaditanus, 2:71-72 

jV. jonquilla, 1(1):30 

N. jonquilla simplex, 1(3) :3 

N. macleayi, 1(1):30 

N, minor, 1(1):29 

N, rupicola, 1(1 ):29,(2):8,10; 2:19 

N. scaberultts, 1(1):29 

N. serotinus, 2:29,83 

N. tazetta lacticolor, 1(1): 30 

N, tenuior, 2:19 

N. triandrus, 2:30-31* 

N. triandrus a thus, 2:19 
N. triandrus cernuus, 1(2): 8,10 
N. triandrus concotor, 2:19 
N. triandrus loiseleurii, 1 (l): 3 0 
N. triandrus ptdehellus, 1(1): 30 
N. viridiflorus, 2:82-83 
N. wafieri, 2:19 

Narcissus hulb fly, 1(3):27; 2:25 

Narcissus cyclamineus and a Few of its Children, 1 (2):24-25 
Nematodes, 1 (I) :52; 2:144 
Newsworthy Crosses, 2:74 

Nederburgh, Adele and Joseph, A Way with Miniatures, 2:148-149 
Nederburgh, Joseph, How to Grow a Daffodil Society, 1(3): 10-1! 
Nominating committee, 1(4) :22 

Officers, Directors, and Chairmen for 1966-67, 2:156-157 
One Man’s Way of Labeling his Daffodils, 1(3): 12-13 
Open Pollinated Emperor — Any Seedlings? 1(4): 17 
The Oregon Daffodils — a Pilgrimage, 2:36-40 
Others Write About Daffs, 2:19 

PM A. 1(1): 50-52 

Pannill, Wm. G. (Bill), 1(1):15,23,(3) 16,(4):23; 2:1,133^,137 
From the President’s Desk, 2:137 
Permanent Seed Growing Flats, I (4): 16 
Pollen Storage for the Home Hybridizer, 2:80-81 
Pollination, 1 (2): 12,(3): 13 
"Poeticus”, see Musings and Meanderings 
Powell, Edwin C., 2:67-71 
Pratylenchus penetrans, 1 (1): 52 
Preserving Daffodil Flowers, 1 (2) :31 
The Problem of Daffodil Viruses, 1(1): 56 

Quinn, Judge Carey E„ 1(4): 18 
Questions on Reciprocal Crosses, 2:139 

RHS Classified List, 1965, 2:15,64 
Rare Books Added to Society’s Library, 2:20-21 
Reciprocal crosses, 2:139 
Red trumpet, 1(1):33 
Rees, George N. I (3): 16 
Daffodils (poem), 1(2):5 
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Refrigerating daffodil blooms, 1(3):9 
Regional Membership Lists Available, 2:128 
Regional policy, 1(4):28-29 
Registration, 2:73 
Reverse bicolors, 1(3)18 
Richardson. Mrs. Lionel, 1(1 ):47* 

Roberta C. Watrous awards, winners, 1(4): 19; 2:15,35 
Robertson. Eve (Mrs. Ben M.), 2:113 
seedlings. 1 (1): 17,18,20; 2:5 
A Word to Beginners, 1(2) :11 
Rock gardens, l(2):26-27 
Rocse. Bill, 2:36-40 
Rose Ribbon winners, 1965, 2:14,119 
Rosewarne Experimental Horticultural Station, 2:92 
Roster, membership, l(l):67-8l; 2:48-61 
Round-up of 1965 Horticultural Awards, 2:12-15 

Scorgie. Helen C., 1964 American Miniature Daffodil Symposium, 1(1) :24-31 
Miniature Neighbors in the Rock Garden, 1(2):26-27 
New Miniatures and the 1965 Symposium, 2:17-19 
Seed, cultural methods. 1(2):28-29,(3): 14-15,(4) :8 T 16 
Seed Bearers in Div. IV to Vllf, I(3): 14 
Seed Distributed, 2:73 
Seed to Spare, 2:41 
Seedlings in Shows, 2:146 

Seney. Franklin D„ Daffodils From All Over. I (4): 12-13 
George W, Heath of Gloucester, Va., 2:22-25 
Sheets, Mrs. W. O., Growing the Little Daffodils, 2:42-44 
Show awards, 1965, 2:12-15 
Shows, 1965, I (3):6-7 
1966, 2:111-112 
Shows, planning, 2:63-64 
Silver Medal, 1(4): 18; 2:145 
Silver Ribbon, winners, 1965, 2:13-14 
Slide Collections Available, 1 (3):9 
Smith. Mrs. S. N., Daffodil Notes from Idaho, 2:147 
Southern California Daffodil Society, 1 (3): 11,(4): 1 
Southern California Problems, I (3) : 19-22 
Split corona daffodils, 2:87 
Stripe (virus), carriers, 1(1)20 
Summer Storage of Daffodil Bulbs. 1(4):26 
Sustaining Members, l(l):60, 2:48 
Sweet Pepper and the Bulb Fly. 2:25 
Symposiums, see American Daffodil Symposium 

Tagetes m in nta, 2:144 

Taylor, Mrs. William R., An Iberian Adventure, 1 (2):8-10 
Tazettas in Georgia, 2:159-160 

Thompson, Margaret and Walter, Another Method, 1(3): 15 
Throckmorton, Tom D., 2:133* 

The ADS Meets in Memphis, 2:131-136 

Let George Do It; The Story of the ADS Data Bank, 1(1 ):35-46 
Ticknor, William O., Charles W. Culpepper. 2:115-118 
My Squirrel Bed, 2:88 

Pollen Storage for the Home Hybridizer, 2:80-81 
Sweet Pepper and the Bulb Fly, 2:25 
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Tuggle, Harry I., Jr., 1(3): 16 
Accent on Novelties, 1965, 2:1-9 
The 1964 American Daffodil Symposium, 1(1)7-13 
The 1965 (10th) American Daffodil Symposium, 2:93-99 
Brer Fox, the First Red Trumpet (l«) Daffodil, 1 (1):33 
1964 Daffodil Impressions, 1(1): 15-23 
Variability in Narcissus Species, 1(3): 14-15 
and Pannill, Bill, Caution: Klcide Damages Daffodils, 1(4):23 
Typhoid Marys, 1(1):58-59 

U. S. Customs Calls them “Narcissus”, 2:139 
van Slogtcren, Dr. E., 1(4): 18 
Variability in Narcissus Species, 1(3): 14-15 
Varieties 
early, I(3):4 
Georgia, 2:159-160 
late, 1 (3) :5 

local names, I (2):31; 2:159-160 
New England, 2:120-121 
old, 2:85-87 

Southern California, 1(3): 19-22 
Virginia, Eastern Shore, 1(4): 10-11 

see also Flight of the Robins, and separate listing of Daffodil 
Names in Part Two 
Variety trials, 2:92 

Virginia Display Garden to be Open, 1(3):26 
Viruses, 1(1): 56-65 

Watrous, Roberta C. (Mrs, George D., Jr.), 1(3): 16 
Breeding and Selection Committee, 1 (4):8 
California Convention, 1(4): 1-3 
How to Get Names for New Daffs, 2:31 

Narcissus cyclaminens D.C.: The Name and the Plant, 1(2): 1-5 
Seed Bearers in Div. IV to VIIf. I(3): 14 
Seed to Sparc, 2:41 

Some Publications for Beginners in Daffodil Breeding, 1(2): 13 
see also Hybridizers’ Forum 
Weiss, Freeman A.. The Edwin C. Powell Story, 2:67-71 
More Daffodils in the Corn Belt? 2:140-141 
Wharton. Mrs, Lawrence R.. I (4): 18 
What “Grown in the Open” Means, 2:64 

What is Basal. Brown, and Bothersome to our Blooming Bulbs? 1(1):49-55 
What’s Behind a Name? 2:152 

What’s Old — and Very Good — in Daffodils? 2:85-87 
Wheeler. Willis IT, I (4): 13 

Benjamin Yoe Morrison. 2:100-101 
Do You Know Where You Live? 1(3): 11 
Early Death of Foliage is a Danger Sign. 2:29 
Miniature Daffodils, an English Source, 2:16 
The Mystery of Increase and Decrease, 2:153 
Narcissus triandrus Linnaeus — a Problem, 2:30-3 I 
A New Performance Report from England, 2:92 
On the Subject of Pollination, 1(2): 12 
Permanent Seed Growing Flats, I(4): 16 
Pilgrimage to Rroughshane, 2:122-124 
Questions on Reciprocal Crosses. 2:139 
Summer Storage of Daffodil Bulbs, 1 (4):26 
Virginia Display Garden to be Open, 1(3):26 
Who Grows the Oldest Daffodil and Why? I(4):29 
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Wilson. Guy L., 1(3): 16: 2:122-124- 
Wister. John C., 1(4): 18 

Yellow stripe, 1(4): 17 
Zandbergen, Matthew, 2:107*.133* 

A Big Thank You to the ADS, 2:136 

The History of G. Zandbergen-Terwegen, Sassenheim, Holland, 2:106-109 
History of Holland's Daffodil Society 1(4):20-22 

PART TWO 

For names appearing in both 1964 and 1965 Symposiums, or in both 1964 and 
1965 Tuggle articles on Novelties, citations are given only for Vol. 2, as the 
corresponding “items" in Vol. 1, No. 1, can easily be found by readers wishing to 
compare relative standings. 

For botanical names see main index in Part One. 


Abalone. 1(41:7; 2:4 
Accent, l(4):7; 2:8,9.98-99 
Acropolis, 1(1 ):6*; 2:7,97 
Actaea. 2:98-99 
Air Marshal. 1(1 ):9; 2:4 
Aircastle, I (4) :6; 2:6.96 
Alchemy, 1(4):6 
Alicante, 2:5,95 
Allurement, 1 (4): 7 
Alpine. 2:8,97 
Alpine Glow, 2:2 
Angel. 2:6 
Angeline, 2:96 
Angie, 1(1): 28 
Anne Frank, 1 (1): 19 
Anthea. 2:5 

Apricot Distinction, 2:96 
April Tears. 1(1) :26; 2:18 
Aranjuez. I (I):9 
Arbar, 2:95.99 
Arctic Doric, 2:5 
Arctic Gold, 2:2,94,99 
Arctic Morn, 2:18 
Ardbane. 2:5 
Ardour, 1 (4):5; 2:96 
Ariel, 2:4 
Arish Mell. 2:7 
Armada, 2:95,99 
Audubon, 2:6,113 
Ave, 2:5,96,99 
Avenger, 2:4,95,99 

Baby Moon. 2:17-18 
Bahv Star, 2:18 
Bali Hai, 1 (1): 19 
Ballygarvey, 2:94 
Ballysillan, 2:5,96 
Bantam, 1 (1): 17 
Bartley, 2:97 
Bebop, 1(1):28. 2:18 
Beersheba, 1(1) :58; 2:94.99 
Beltany, 1 (1): 15 
Benediction, 2:7,96 
Beryl. 2:97,99 
Best Wishes. 2:9 
Bethany, 1(4):6; 2:5,96,99 
Binkie. 2:96,99 


Birthright, 2:3 
Bit O'Gold, 1(4) :7; 2:113 
Bithynia, 1 (4):6; 2:96,99 
Blarney, 2:96,99 
Blarney's Daughter. I (1): 17 
Bobbysoxer. !(l):28;2:18 
Bobolink. 1 (4):7: 2:113 
Border Chief. 1(1 ):9. 2:4 
Bravura, t( 1): 11 
Breakthrough. 2:3 
Brer Fox, 1(1) :32 ! -33 
Bridal Crown, 1 (I ): 11 
Broughshane. 1(1):16; 2:94 
Brunswick, 2:95 
Brussels. 1(1): 16 
Bryher, 2:6.96 
Runcrana, 1(1) :9 
Bunting. 1(4):7; 2:8.98,113 
Biishtit. 1(1): 20. 2:97 
Butterscotch. 2:3,95 

Camellia, 1(1): 11,58 

Camclot, 2:3.95 

Candida. 2:7,97 

Canisp, 2:5 

Cantahile, 2:98-99 

Cantatrice, 2:94.99 

Careysvillc, 2:4 

Carila, 2:9,98 

Carlton, 2:95 

Carnmoon, 2:6,96.99 

Caro Nome. 1(4):6; 2:8-9,98-99 

Carrickbeg, 2:2 

Castlecoole. 1(4):3 

Ceylon, 1(1 >: 17; 2:95,99 

Charity May, 2:97,99 

Charles Warren. 2:18 

Charter, 2:5 

Cheerfulness, 2:97.99 

Chemawa. 1 (4):3.7; 2:4.95 

Ch£rie, 2:8,98 

Chevy Chase. 1(3): 16 

Cheyenne, 1(1): 12 

Chickadee, 1(1): 20; 2-97 

Chicopee, 2:69- 

Chiffon. 1(1 ):22; 2:98 

Chinese White, 1(11:19; 2:96,99 
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Chivalry, 

Chungking, 2:96 
Cibola, 1(4): 5 
Clarcen, 2:5 
Clogheen, 1(1):19 
Cobweb, 1(1): 27 
Cocktail, 2:96 
Colleen Bawn, 2:17-18 
Coloratura. 2:6,96 
Content. 2:94 
Coral Ribbon. 1 (3 ): 16 
Corolin, 2:6.96,99 
Courage. 1(0:10 
Court fester, 1(3): 16 
Court Martial. 2:4,95,99 
Coverack Perfection. 2:95 
Cragford, 2:98 
Craigywarren. 2:95 
Cream Cloud. 2:4,1 13 
Crepello, 1(0:10; 2:6 
Curlylocks. 1(3): 16; 2:17 
Cushendall, 2:6,96 
Cyclataz, 2:18 

Dactyl, 2:98 
Dallas, 2:6.96 
Daphne, I (I): I I 
Daviot, 2:95 
Dawn, 2:97 

Daydream, I (4): 6: 2:5,96,99 

Debutante. 1(1): 13,22 

Demure. I (1 ) :28:2:18 

Descanso. I ( 1 ): 16: 2:2.113 

Dew-pond. 2:96 

Dickcissel, 1(3): 16.(4) :7;2:8 

Dinkie, 2:96 

Diotima, 2:94 

Don Curios, 2:4-5 

Double Event. I (I): 19; 2:97,99 

Doubtful. 2:5.96 

Dove Wings, 2:97,99 

Downhill. 2:7 

Downpatrick. 2:2 

Dream Castle, 1(3): 16; 2:6 

Dreamlight, 1(1): 10 

Duke of Windsor, 2:95 

Early Mist. 2:5,96 
Easter Moon. 2:5,96,99 
Effective, 2:94,99 
Elation. .u j r Prowess 
Elfhorn, 1 (I):31 
Emherglow. 1(3): 16 
Eminent, 1 (I): 19.(3): 16 
Emperor, 1(4): 17 
Empress of Ireland. 2:3.94.99 
Enniskillen, 2:6,96 
Enhancement, 2:95 

Fairy Circle. 1(1 ):58 
Fairy Mother. 1 (1): 17 
Fairy Tale, I (I): 10 
Falaise, 1 (I): 11; 2:7 
Fa 1st a ff, 2:4 
Far West, I(3): 16 


Farewell, 1(1): 17 
February Gold, 2:97 
Fermoy, 2:95 

Festivity, I (4):5; 2:4,95.99 
Fiji, 2:7 

Fine Gold, 1(1) :15 
Finola, 2:3 
Fintona, 2:8,98 
Firecracker, 2:4 
Firemasler, 1(1): 17 
Flamingo, 1 (4): 6 
Flute, l(l):27 
Flyaway, 1(3): 16; 2:17 
Foaming Seas. 1(1): 16 
Foggy Dew, 2:96 
Foray. 1(3): 16; 2:9,98 
Foresight. 1 (I): 16; 2:94 
Fortune, 1(1): 9,58 
Forty-Niner. 1(1): 20; 2:97 
Foxhunter, 2:95,99 
Frigid, 2:96 

Frolic, 1(0:16; 2:94.99 
Frosty Morn, 1(1):26 

Galway, 2:3,95,99 
Garron, 2:94 

Gay Challenger, 1(1) :20-21 * 

Gay Mood, 1(4):7; 2:9 

Gay Time, 2:7,97 

Geranium, 2:98 

G lacier. 1(0:8 

Glendalough, 1 (I): 10,18 

Glendermott, 2:5 

Gold Crown. 1 (4): 5: 2:95,99,1 13 

Goldcourt, 2:94 

Golden Boy, 1(3): 16 

Golden Dawn, 2:98-99 

Golden Day. 2:116 

Golden Cioblet, 2:97 

Golden Harvest. 1(1 ) :49 

Golden Horn. I (1): 15 

Golden Incense, 2:97 

Golden Perfection. 2:98 

Golden Rapture, 2:94 

Golden Sceptre, 2:97 

Golden Torch, 2:95 

Goldette, 2:113 

Goldsithney, 1(0 :26; 2:18 

Goyescas, I (I): 19 

Grapefruit, 2:94 

Green Elf, I(3): 18 

Green Hills, 2:6 

Green Island, 2:4,95,99 

Greenmount. 2:6 

Halingy, 2:18 

Halolight, 2:96,99 

Hawaii, 2:7 

flawera, 2:18 

lliawassee, 1(1):28-29; 2:70 
High Tide. 2:113 
Highficld Beauty, 1(1):22 
Home Fires, 2;4,95 
Honey Bells, 2:7,97,113 
Honeybird, 1(4)7; 2:3,95,99.114 
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Horn of Plenty, 1 (I) :20 
Hotspur, 2:4-5 
Hunter’s Moon, 2:94 

Icicle, 1(1): 24 

Inca Gold, 2:114 

Indian Brave, 2:114 

Infatuation. 2:8.98 

Inferno. 2:4 

Interim. 1(1 ):23; 2:98 

Interlude, 1(1): 13 

Inver, 2:2.94 

Irish Minstrel, 2:4 

Irish Splendour, 1(1): 19; 2:6 

Jack Snipe. 1(1) :27 
Jacqueline Kay. 1 (3): 17 
Jenny, 2:97 
Jessamy. I (1):31 
Jezebel, Ml): 18; 2:96 
Joyous. 1(3): 17; 2:4 

Kansas, 2:96 
Kenellis, 1(1): 27 
Kidling, 1(1): 27-28 
Kilworth, I (I): 18; 2:95,99 
Kinard, 2:4 
Kindled. 1(1): 17 
King Alfred. 1(1):49,58 
King's Sutton, 2:7,97 
Kingfisher, 2:6 
Kinglet. 2:98 

Kingscourt. 1 (1): 15; 2:94.99 
Kitten, 2:7,97 
Knightwick. 2:9 
Knock bane, 2:5 
Knowehcad, 2:5,96 

Lanarth. I (I): 12 

Late Sun, I (4) :6 

Laurens Koster. 2:98 

Lemnos. 2:95 

Lemon Doric, 2:96 

Lemon Drops, I (4) :5; 2:7,97 

Lemon Meringue, 1(1): 15; 2:94 

Lemonade. 2:6 

Leonaine. 1(4):7; 2:9 

Libya. 1(1): 18 

Limeade. 1(1): 18.(4) :7; 2:96,cover 

l imelight, 2:94 

Limerick. 2:6,96,99 

Linn. 1(4): 5 

Lintie, 1(1): 28 

Lisette, 1(1): 22 

Little Beauty, 1(1):25; 2:18 

Little Gem. 1(1):25: 2:17 

Little Witch. I (1): 27 

Longford. 2:3 

Lord Kitchener, 1(I):58 

Lord Nelson. 1 (1):8 

Lough Areema. 1(1): 10 

Lucifer, 1 (1): 5 8 

Ludlow, 2:96,99 

Luna Moth, 1(1): 15,(4):6; 2:94 

Lunar Sea, I (4) :6; 2:3,95,99 


Mabel Taylor, 2:98 
Mae Toney. I ( 3): 17 
Magic Dawn, 1(3): 17; 2:9 
Mahmoud, 2:96 
March Sunshine, 2:97 
Marietta, 2:9,96 
Marionette, 1(1 ):26; 2:18 
Market Merry, 2:96 
Martha Washington. 2:98 
Mary Copeland, 1(1):58; 2:97 
Mary Plumsteud, 2:18 
Masterpiece. 1 (1): 58 
Matador, 2:8,98 
Matapan. 2:6.96 
Matlock. 2:3.95 
Matterhorn. 1(1): 16 
Melody Lane. 1 (4): 7; 2:9 
Merlin. 2:6,96.99 
Merry Bells. 2:7,97 
Milan. 2:98 
Minicycla, 1(1): 24 
Minister Talma. 1 (1):58 
Misty Moon, 2:96 
Mite, 2:18.114 
Monterrico, 2:7 
Moongate, 2:114 
Moonlight Sonata. 2:95 
Moonmist, 1(1): 15: 2:94 
Moonshine, 2:97 
Moonshot. I(3): 17; 2:2.94 
Moonstruck. I( I): 15; 2:94,99 
Morwcnna, 1(1):26; 2:17 
Mount Hood, 2:94 
Mrs. Oscar Ronalds, 2:9,98 
Mrs. R. O. Backhouse. 2:98 
Mulatto. 2:94 
Mustard Seed, 2:18 
My Love. 2:4.95 

Nampa. 1 (1): 16; 2:95 
Nancegollan. 2:8.98 
Nazareth. 2:96 
New Song. 1 (3): 17; 2:4 
Newcastle, 2:2,94 
Northern Light. I (1) :9 
Norval. 2:5 

Noweta, I (3 ): 17.(4 ) :7; 2:6 
Nylon, 1 (I) :3 1,(2):20-21 

Oconee, 2:97 
Olympic Gold, 2:2 
Orange Queen. I (1): 12 
Orange Wonder, 2:98 
Oratorio, 1 (4): 6 
Ormeau, 2:3,95.99 

Pango, I (1 ) :29; 2:18 

Papua, 2:7 

Parcpat, 1(1): 22 

Paricutin, I (I ): 17,(4): 6; 2:95 

Passionale, 2:98 

Pastorale, 2:5 

Patagonia, 2:4 

Peeping Tom, 2:97 

Perdita, 2:8 
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Perimeter, 2:5,96 
Petsamo, 1(1): 16 
Picarillo, 2:18 
Pin Money, 2:8 
Pink Chiffon, 1(3): 17 
Pink Isle, 2:98 
Pink Monarch, 1(1):22 
Pink Rim, 1(1): 13 
Pipit, 1(3): 17; 2:8 
Pixie, 2:18 
Polindra, 2,95 
Portal, 1(3): 17; 2:9 
Powder Pink, 2:9,114 
Preamble, 2:94,99 
Precedent, 1(4):7; 2:9,160® 
Precision, 2:6 
Pretender, 1(3): 17 
Prisk. 1(1): 22 
Pristine, 1(3): 17; 2:5,96 
Procession, see Foray 
Prologue, 1(4):7; 2:2.94,99 
Prowess, 1(3): 17; 2:4 
Purity, 2;5 

Queenscourt, 2:3 
Quetzal, 2:8,114 
Quick Step, 2:8 
Quince, 2:18 
Quivira, 1(3): 17,(4) :7 

Radiation, 1 (4):6; 2:8,98 
Raindrop, 1(1):26 
Ramescs, 2:5,95 
Rashee, 2:94 
Rathroe, 1 (I): 18 
Red April, I (1): 18 
Red Rim, 1(1):13 
Red Sunrise, 2:116 
Riber. 1(1): 16; 2:3 
Rima, l (4):6; 2:3,98 
Rippling Waters, 2:97 
Rockall, 2:6,96.99 
Rockery Gem, 2:17 
Roger, 2:97 

Roman Candle, 1 (1}: 13 

Romance, 2:9 

Rose of Tralee, 2:98 

Rose Ribbon, 2:9.98 

Rose Royale, 1(1): 13-14*; 2:8 

Rosedale, 2:2,97 

Roselight, 2:9 

Roslyn, 2:2 

Royal Oak, 2:94 

Rus Holland, 1(1): 18 

Rushlight, 2:5,96.99 

Rustom Pasha, 2:95 

Sacajawea. 1 (4):5; 2:152 
Salmon Trout, 2:8,98 
Samba, 1(1): 27 
■Santiam, 1(4): 5 
Satellite, I (4) :7; 2:7 
Schapiro, 2:4 
Sea Green, 2:98 
Selma Lager]of, 2:95 


Sennocke, 2:18 

Shagreen, 2:6 

Shah, 2:8,97,99 

Shanach, 2:98 

Sid he, 2:7,97 

Signal Light, 2:95 

Silken Sails, 1(3): 17,(4):7; 2:6 

Silver Bells, 2:7 

Silver Chimes, 1(1) :58; 2:7,98-99 

Silver Fleece, 2:97 

Silver Princess, 2:6 

Silver Salver, 2:96 

Silverdale. 1(4): 5 

Sir Watkin, 1(1):58 

Slieveboy, 2:2.94.99 

Small Talk, 2:114 

Smiles, 2:9 

Smiling Maestro, 1 (3): 17 
Smyrna, 2:98 
Snipe, 2:18 
Snow Bunting, 2:8 
Snow Gem, 2:96,116 
Snowshill, 2:5 
Space Age, 2:114 
Spellbinder, 2:95 
Spring Peeper, 1 (3): 17 
St. Agnes, 1(1): 13 
St, Egwin, 2:95 
St. Issey, 2:95 
St. Keverne, 2:95 
Starfire, 2:8 
Statue. 2:4,95 
Stoke, 2:97 
Suilven, 2:6 

Sun Disc, 1(1):28; 2:18 
Sunlit Hours, 1(3): 17; 2:3 
Susan Pearson, 2:8,98 
Suzy, 2:8,98 
Swansdown, 2:97 
Sweet Music, 2:7,114 
Sweet Pepper, 2:25,98 
Sweetness, 2:97,99 
Sylvia O’Neill, 1(1): 10 
Syracuse, 2:6,96 

Taffeta, 1 (1): 31 

Tahiti, 1(1):20; 2(4): cover" 

Tanagra, 2:18 

Tarago Pink, 2:9 

Templepatrick, 2:5 

Tern, 2:114 

Tete-a-Tete, 1(1):27; 2:18 
Thalia, 2:97 

The Little Gentleman, 1(1):27 
Therm, 2:96 
Thistle Dew I (3): 17 
Thoughtful. 1(1) :20s 2:97 
Tincleton, 2:97 
Tintoretto, 1(1 ):7 
Titania, 2:7,97 
Tittle-Tattle, 2:98 
Tobernaveen, 2:7 
Tonga, 2:7 
Toreador, 1(1).19 
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Tranquil Morn, 2:6 
Tresamble, 2:7,97,99 
Trevithian. 2:98.99 
Tristesse, 1(1): 27 
Trousseau, 2:94,99 
Truth. 1(1): 10 
Tudor Minstrel, 2:4,95,99 
Tullus Hostilius, 1(1):58 
Tullyglass, 2:4.95 
Tweeny. 1(1):26; 2:18 

Ulster Prince, 1(1): 16; 2:94,99 
Ulster Queen, I (1): 16,42-44; 2:3 
Up Front, 1(3): 17; 2:2 

Verdin, 2:8,128 
Verona, 2:7,96 
Victory. 2:5 
Vigil. 2:3,94,99,136- 
Viking, 2:2,94 
Vulcan, 2:4,95 

W. P. Milner, 1(1):25; 2:18 
Wahkeena, 2:4,128 
Waterperrv. 2:8.97 


Wedding Bell, 1(1): 10 
Wedding Gift, 1(1):18: 2:96 
Wee Bee, 2:18 
White Lion, 2:97 
White Marvel, 2:107- 
White Nile, 1 (1): 10 
White Prince, 2:3,94 
White Tartar, 1(1): 16; 2:94 
White Wedgwood, 2:97 
Whitehead, 2:5 
Wideawake. 1(3): 17; 2:17 
Wild Rose. 1(0:22 
Will Scarlett, 1 (1):58 
Windjammer, 2:2 
Wings of Song, 1(4):7; 2:6,128 
Woodcock, 2:7,97 
Woodlea, 1(0:22 

Xit, 1(0:31; 2:19 

Yellow Cheerfulness, 2:97 
Yellow Warbler, 2:7.97 

Zanzibar, 2:4,95 
Zero, 2:5,96 


DR, VAN SLOGTEREN AGAIN HONORED 

In 1959 the American Daffodil Society voted to award its first Gold 
Medal to Dr. E, van Slogteren, who was for many years director of the 
Flower Bulb Research Laboratory at Lisse, Holland, for the very sig¬ 
nificant work he had done with the genus Narcissus. We have learned 
that the Netherlands Royal Academy of Science recently created a gold 
medal in memory of the great Dutch microbiologist. Dr. Martinus Wil¬ 
lem Beijerinck. Prof, van Slogteren has been chosen as its first recipient, 
for his outstanding work on viruses. He writes that he now has the new 
medal and the ADS medal on display side by side in his home. 

We congratulate him on this outstanding award and send him our 
best wishes. - W. H. W, 




Have your 

DAYDREAMS 
and build your 
AIRCASTLES 
non'! 

Bring to fruition by planting 
bulbs from ’'Daffodil Haven” next fall! 

DAYDREAM awarded F.C.C. by Royal Horticultural Society, 

1966 

AIRCASTLE, best flower in London, RHS Daffodil Show, 

1963 and 1966 

In American shows calling for five American raised varieties 
or five reverse bicolors, many winning collections have con¬ 
sisted mostly or entirely of varieties introduced from "Daffodil 
Haven.” 

Whether you grow for show' or raise flowers just for garden 
display, you should have our catalog, free to ADS members. 
Get your name on our mailing list for our fortieth anniversary 
catalog. 

GRANT E. MITSCH 

"Daffodil Haven” 

CANBY, OREGON 

97013 
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ON THE COVER 

is Jenny, a 6a (Mitylene x N, cyclamineus) raised by C. F. 
Coleman of Cranbrook, Kent, England. It was introduced in 
1943 and named for Mr. Coleman’s mother. (Photo by J. E. 
Downward of Woodford Green, Essex, England.) 













FOLLOWING PETER BARR 
IN HIS HUNT FOR DAFFODILS 

By Tom D. Throckmorton, M.D., Des Moines, Iowa 


“Sent Jose to the place, but the farmers would only let him dig up a 
few bulbs. (These proved to be smallish trumpets, white tinged-sulphur, 
of Pallidus praecox style). Along with Mr. Olay and his friend, went 
in search of Narcissus and found a few' in a meadow, and collected a 
few more bulbs. Along the river Gafa, a small turn close to Oviedo, in 
a small coppice we found a lot of Narcissus Ajax out of bloom. Re¬ 
turned to a cider cellar and refreshed ourselves. In Oviedo w'e saw a 
public building where infants are taken in and reared. This w'as an old 
nunnery until, with others, it was suppressed. The baby is deposited 
front the outside in a round cage which is then turned around and a 
person inside receives it, when a wet-nurse takes it in charge and acts 
the part of mother. At 8:00 p.m. we all went and supped, and a very 
fine supper it was. Good fish and mutton well cooked, cheese, four 
sorts of Asturian and Leon wine: total charge 3 douros (15 pesetas.)”. 

Thus wrote Peter Barr on April 26, 1887. 

I have spent a fascinating summer re-living the experiences of a 
great plant hunter; I have read season-by-season descriptions of the 
gardens of Mr. and Mrs. R. O. Backhouse, and enjoyed their seedlings 
as they bloomed; I have worked for 20 years with the late W. O. Back¬ 
house in developing his first red trumpet daffodil; I have broken the 
code the late George Johnstone applied to his seedlings, and 1 helped 
him care for the bombed-out families of southern England during 
World War II; and I have helped the late Mrs. Doris Long operate 
the Trenowith Valley Farms, a large commercial bulb operation in 
southern England, with ties to the Scilly Isles. 

You see, through the thoughtful kindness of Matthew Zandbergen of 
Sassenheim, Holland, I have had access to the garden or travel journals 
of these people. How delightful it has been to peer into the minds of 
these daffodil lovers; to wonder, worry, fret, plan, and succeed with 
them. And to read between the lines: how descriptive is the single 
w'ord “Burnt”, when written large in pencil across the description of a 
small clone of seedling daffodils. 

1 would like to share some of these experiences with you and I 
believe you, too, will find them of interest. There is no stage like daily 
life, no actor like a confirmed gardener, and no plot quite like addiction 
to daffodils. 

On this occasion let me bring to you excerpts from two Journals of 
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Peter Barr, as he sought and collected daffodils in Portugal and Spain. 
These diaries were written in 1887 and 1892, well beyond Barr's 
sixtieth year. What kind of a man was he? A bearded figure with a 
strong personality and a broad Scottish accent that almost shaped the 
words as he penned them. Born in 1826, he founded Barr and Sugden 
in Covent Garden in 1861. Almost 50 years later he remembered 
Covent Garden as “a place where a few old women brought some mari¬ 
golds and grandmother’s flowers for sale”. 

His deepening interest in daffodils and spring gardening led to the 
nick-name “Daffodil King”. Others, either in close friendship or distant 
jealousy, called him “Peter the Great”. After rescuing the daffodil from 
obscurity, Peter Barr hunted the flower into its very birthplace, where 
he collected, categorized, and catalogued. An anecdote published in an 
RHS Daffodil and Tulip Year Book draws the broad outlines of this 
almost legendary figure: “On one occasion Peter Barr was traveling in 
Spain and stayed the night at an inn; there was only one room available, 
in which there were two beds, and he found he was to be charged for 
this as a double bed in spite of his protests; the Scottish nature no doubt 
came out when he spent half the night in one bed, and half in the 
other.” Excerpts from his diaries, on which I have exerted some edi¬ 
torial prerogative, fill in the details of a plant hunter eighty years ago. 

As Peter Barr wrote: 

“Went on board the S.S. Carthage and was in the Channel by eve¬ 
ning. 

“In the Bay of Biscay. In bed all day, feeling ill but not sick! Most 
passengers ill. Gained a little strength and was able to take an 
airing”. (Ed. — 1 know just what he means.) 

“By steamer to the ‘Green Island’ of Moors, a Spanish fortification. 
The oranges here are very unlike those we get in London, almost melting 
in one’s mouth and quite sweet. One of the remarkable houses I 
entered had a double row of columns, clean and whitewashed; no 
furniture, the family squatting on the floor around a fire in the corner. 
The houses are beautifully cleaned and whitewashed. One wonders how 
these people live. The men, in groups, were playing cards under the 
castle wall. The boys and girls followed the visitors, while the women¬ 
folk appeared to be doing nothing — yet the houses were all clean, in¬ 
side and out; all doors open and inviting inspection. Outside the town 
was the Bull Ring. 

“Left Gibralter for Tangiers. An east wind had been blowing and 
the apes had been seen on the N.W. side of the rock. Above this point, 
the barracks are situated. The large guns were in practice this day. 
The steamer to Tangiers is small but strong, doing duty as passenger 
boat or tug as circumstances required. Visited the marketplace, 
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abounding in donkeys, mules, and camels. Also huts in which the 
owners squatted, to rest for the night. After seeing the town, went out 
on a mule with Hadi Rift and Mr. McLean on a botanical run. Saw 
white Tazzeta Narcissus out of flower. Rain came on, and for a time 
very violent, and it was very cold. On the abatement of the storm, 
we returned to the hotel. 

“The Moors are mostly white, especially those who are indoors most 
of the time; others more exposed are tanned with sun and perhaps dirt. 
Women go about with their children fastened above their hips. They 
move much bent forward. Mr. McLean says the Moor is an immoral 
man and can put his wife away at any time. Should they come together 
again, a strange man must cohabit for one night with the woman, 
before she returns to her husband. 

“Took boat to Cadiz and had a look around. Started for Jerez; saw 
the Twelve Apostles’ (large sherry casks each containing the same 
quantity of sherry, 6,500 liters in all). And a very fine brown sherry. I 
also saw the Jubilee Cask of sherry made especially for Queen Victoria. 


GEORGE LEE BECOMES FIRST 
EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR OF ADS 

The position of Executive Director of the American Daffo¬ 
dil Society, created by the Board of Directors at its October 
meeting last year, has been filled by George S. Lee, Jr., of 
New Canaan, Conn. 

Mr. Lee, a charter member and past-president of the 
ADS, is a keen horticulturist of varied interests, and retired 
a couple of years ago from the Railway Express Agency’s 
office in New York City. 

The Board created the fob of Executive Director in view 
of the steady increase in clerical details and correspondence 
which has accompanied the growth of the Society. As the 
first to fill the position, Mr. Lee will handle the keeping of 
membership records, mailing of publications and general 
notices to members, and all correspondence involving mem¬ 
berships, supplies, records, and business matters. Much de¬ 
tail formerly handled by the officers of the ADS will be 
centralized in the office of the Executive Director, with the 
purpose of giving individual members better service in their 
contacts with the organization. The director’s salary has 
been set at $100 per month. 

Under Mr. Lee, the ADS executive office will be located 
in his home at 89 Chichester Rood, New Canaan, Conn. 
06840. 
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The brand she drinks, like Queen Isabella, is a blended sherry. Reached 
Seville the same night, Weather fine! 

“Took train to El Cerro; was met by Alexander MacNabb, who 
conveyed me to the mines by special train. In loading up the copper, 
much of the carrying is done by women. One was pointed out to me 
who could carry about I 8 tons a day and then spend the evening in 
dancing. In the valley of the mines, where sulphur fumes had not 
destroyed the vegetation, I saw growing yellow Narcissus Corbularia, the 
first I had met with. 

“Started for Aguamonte, by train to Gibraltar; and was conveyed 
from the station to the town by omnibus, and then by coach with five 
light-aged horses with the usual old trappings and rope reins. The ride 
was a most pleasant one, cultivated fields bordering either side of the 
road. 1 saw many large cemented basins used for treading out the 
corn by oxes, instead of threshing it out as we do. So that here the 
operation may be seen as practiced in Palestine 2,000 years ago. 
Further along the road Narcissus Corbularia in the margin of culti¬ 
vated land, sometimes intermingled with blue Iris, But the grand sight 
was the yellow Corbularia in a Pine wood; a mass of gold as far as the 
eye could reach. On the whole, the ride was one of the most agreeable 
I have had in a stage coach in Spain. 

“Had a good look at the church and cathedral at Tejo. The Bishop 
was on his throne wearing his golden cap and surrounded with priests. 
The priest to give the sermon, after ascending the pulpit, first prayed 
bareheaded; then put on his cap and commenced his sermon which he 
gave ex tempore with a good flow of language. In the midst of the ser¬ 
mon he stopped for some time to leisurely spit and blow his nose. A 
feature of the churches in Tejo are the blue and white tiles depicting 
scriptural subjects. Have seen no Narcissi in Portugal except one or 
two between Villa Real and Tejo. 

“Spent the whole day driving about in a coach to see more of Lisbon 
but not with marked success; indeed, I might call it a Don Quixote 
day. 1 saw what I did not ask to sec, and did not see what I wanted to. 
Moral: know the language of the country you visit and have a guide 
who knows the language of the country and yours. 

“Went some distance from Coimbra; to the south-east is a Pine wood 
in which grows Narcissus Triandrus Concolor var. Moller: clear, full 
yellow. Gathered about 250 and would have collected more but did not 
find the place until afternoon, so that only one hour could be devoted to 
collecting. The ride was most pleasant and extended to the Town. 
Opposite the Moorish castle was a chapel with some women about, one 
crawling on her knees doing penance. Mrs. Tait watched her progress 
with much interest and declared the knees must have been protected, as 
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she rose and descended with a great bundle on her head and walked 
as if her knees suffered no inconvenience. 

“Left Oporto and readied Toy in the afternoon. On entering one 
church I was arrested and had to go to the Alcade to obtain permission 
to go about town and visit churches. For the churches, he said, I 
must see the Dean. So, to him I went and obtained a permit. A peseta 
to the policeman secured him as a linn friend during our stay in town. 

“Left Tuy for Lugo and stayed at Monforte for lunch. All along the 
line were yellow Narc. bulbocodium in the meadows. After leaving 
Monfortc, about three miles on the right, saw one meadow with trumpet 
Narcissi and yellow bulbocodium. Returned back to Lugo. 

“Made a visit to the churches, after passing an examination by the 
Governor of the town to make sure wc were not anarchists. The ca¬ 
thedral is very fine; and impressive arc the city walls from which fine 
views are to be had of the surrounding country. The town is still 
lighted by petroleum. 

“John Mesa, the old gardener, and I went to Corrales, a rough place. 
Where we stayed the floor boards had never been swept or washed. 
John Mesa and I slept in one bed, the sheets of which were as white 
as snow, and the pillow cases bordered with lace. Wc returned to 
Coruna without doing any business. 

“John Mesa, I, and Angelo (Ed. — The triandrus Angel’s Tears was 
named for him) went to San Pedro de Nos Carballo. In a field on the 
right a few bulbs were found, but lower down on the right of the field 
any quantity were growing on cultivated land. This gets turned over 
each year and no doubt the bulbs will disappear in a few years. It is a 
variety of Johnstoni. 

“Went on horseback to Trubia. The horse had four legs, but three of 
them were lame. That is, the two front legs had bad knee caps and 
the left hind leg seemed to have lumbago, so that the action was some¬ 
what peculiar: a motion forward, backward, and sideways all at one 
time, so that I never knew whether I should fall off or go over the 
horse’s head or tail. Fortunately I managed to stick on and so escaped 
biting the dust. After great exertions, wc covered four miles in three 
hours. I noticed that 1 was an object of interest to all on the road, but 
did not know why. I had left the choice to Angel (my boy) and when I 
got to Trubia 1 understood the reason. T then saw the horse into a 
meadow. In the evening I trusted to my own legs and walked back to 
Torrelavega in less time than the horses had taken. Angel declared that 
his pace had improved since morning. Thus, another lesson was 
learned: Namely, to carefully examine a horse, donkey, or mule before 
mounting, thus escaping doing a bit of Don Quixote for the amusement 
of other people. 
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“Left Coruna for Santiago de Compostella at 12 noon in a con¬ 
veyance drawn by eleven horses and mules: some two and others three 
abreast. 

“Mr. Tait states that the potash contained in the gorse maintains the 
fertility of the land in Portugal, as it had done for centuries without 
rotation of crops. Seeing that Narcissus Ajax grows with the gorse, 
potash must be the food it uses. Where the soil is shallow, the bulbs 
bury themselves down, more or less, and are firm and large. When 
near the surface, they are soft, probably due to a lack of moisture at 
the roots. 

“The Narc. Corbularia growing near the railway station have among 
them many of an orange colour, very fine, growing in sand or in 
sandy-loam, the richest coloured ones being among young pines. 

“Left Oporto for Orense and reached Valencia do Minho between 
3 and 4 o’clock P.M.; from thence to Tuy where luggage was examined. 
The train then proceeded to Calvario in Spain, where we waited three 
hours for a train to Orense which we reached about 10 p.m. The 
noise in the house was so great wc could not get any sleep until after 
12 o’clock. When the men and women had gone to bed, two cats com¬ 
menced the fun and kept it up well through the night. Up at 6:30 a.m. 
and had a look at the river Minho, and decided to work for the day. 

“The Rio Los Ponjos empties into the Minho. We followed this river 
up for some distance to the Rio de la Chimanea and found a large 
clump of Narc. Ajax; either bicolor or Johnstoni, which we at once 
bagged and made a vigorous search for more. The roots were growing 
9 inches deep in a strong yellow loam in an oak wood, which gave 
shade in the summer. 

“Packed bulbs for London: Boxes 1 and 2 contain bulbs from 
Santa Maria and Reza, about 2,500. Boxes 3 and 4 contain about 
1,600 Narc. Ajax from the River Calvos, 700 Ajax from Allariz and 
300 Ajax from Venta de Soto Penedo. 

“Found two priests and about twenty nuns conducting a service. 
T enjoyed the day and returned home with our donkey. 

“Left Ponferrada for Leon. Passed through tunnels into a fairly 
fertile compana; then through waste land with hills in the distance, 
covered with snow. Our guards were composed of a little man and a 
tall handsome powerfully built fellow, looking a typical brigand. Just 
before reaching Torio station, saw few white Triandrus on the right, 
growing on hard slate formation. 

“Left Leon for Oviedo Santibancz. There, saw an old woman with 
house slippers and sabots, raising her about three inches off the 
ground. Immediately after leaving the station, saw a black-brown eagle. 
The meadows were now full of yellow Corbularia. The Asturian 
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Mountains have snow on them. We run alongside the river Orbiga for a 
short distance and pass an old aqueduct for carrying water over the 
river. We pass many villages with houses all crowded together. The 
mountain is called Nocedo, covered with snow in patches. The moun¬ 
tain scenery is now grand and snow is seen almost down to the railway 
line. A cloud of eagles appear like a flock of crows. Snow now every¬ 
where, with clear air and bright sunshine. Villamanan ... a group of 
villages with meadows of yellow Corbularia. The hillsides covered with 
black sheep, (white quite the exception). A further steep incline and 
we entered upon a bank and meadows covered with yellow Corbularia. 
Busdongo station, 11:50 a.m. The box where refreshments are sold 
called ‘cantina’. 

“At the hotel they baked my shoes in the oven and destroyed them. 

“Went to Senor Ramoni’s house and collected a few' Narcissi, but it 
came on to rain and we had to leave off. The rest of the day was spent 
in saying goodbyes and purchasing a pair of wooden shoes. 

“Today the landlord accompanied us by road and we visited the 
tunnels, one after another, but could not find the Corbularia and so 
returned to our lodgings to meet my numerous creditors who had col¬ 
lected N. Corbularia and crocuses. In the meantime Jose and the man 
went to look for more N. Minimus, and returned with a few in full 
flower. We returned to Leon and spent the Sunday visiting and seeing 
a procession taking the ‘Mother of God’ (a figure under a canopy of 
silver) home to her village, some miles distant. She had been brought 
to Leon to pray for rain, as there had been a great drought. Her visit 
was well timed, as on her arrival rain came and lasted for 9 days and 
she got the credit for it. Her church was crowded with worshippers, 
from morning to night! Her return was accompanied with large demon¬ 
strations, music, Hags, etc. While at Leon, the Marques de Cervese was 
my guide and showed me much, providing also many introductions to 
bishops, priests, governor of the province, minister general of the forces, 
and many other illustrious persons. 

“Collected Narcissus on tiny island in water (N. Cyclamineus) and 
slept on a bed of Indian Corn leaves at Senora Diez’s being waited upon 
by her daughters, Aurora, and Fclccia. Collected what appeared to be 
Narc. Cyclamineus and the girls confirmed this when I showed them a 
painting. They may be said to grow in water, and in England could 
safely be cultivated in semi-marsh land where in the summer they could 
be fairly dry. I found them growing in tree clumps, moss, etc., but the 
bulbs themselves were in loam. The brook where they are most abun¬ 
dant is near Diez’s house. 

“Started on horseback 5 a.m. and remained on its back as far as I 
could go. When the horse was done up. Posset and I started on foot 
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over the snow and reached the mountain ridge country between Spain 
and France. On descending had splendid views of valleys and mountain 
peaks. Further down we were challenged by soldiers who wished to 
know who I was. In the distance was a posse of soldiers awaiting our 
approach, so we got a public and military reception at Burgete. It had 
been reported that Torellc, a famous bandit, was about to enter Spain 
and I was suspected of being the man. The Commandant saluted and we 
entered the house to refresh ourselves. Shortly afterward the Com¬ 
mandant joined us, and Posset and he had a long discussion. We then 
had dinner, rested for some time, and then resumed our journey. I on 
a mule. The St. Lena Cascade and the Cascade de la Chella very 
grand. Leaving the village of Tolosa at our right, we reached a small 
hut and found a through of whey of which we drank freely. We then 
proceeded over a rough bridle path and it was astonishing how the 
mules ascended the stoney way and sharp inclines, and crossed rivers 
knee-deep among large boulders. The scenery in the Val D’Arras is 
grander and more wild than I have yet seen. The formation reminded 
one of the cathedrals and castles of Crystal. 

“Up at 4 a.m. from our resting place under a ledge of rock. Had a 
little wine and bread and ascended to the Narcissus quarters. After a 
long and arduous trudge we came to the spot and found it cleared of 
Narcissi, 12,000 having been taken 2 days before. It appears that 
Celestin, Posset, and Pierre had had a commission. Very few remained, 
and these will be collected. At the base of Mount Perdu and Soum se 
Ramond, we found Narcissus Moschatus at 8 p.m. (Ed. — At this time 
P. B. was age 62.) 

“N. Poeticus was in bloom, but N, Nobiiis generally over, even at 
higher altitudes. At last, rain came down heavily and we beat a re¬ 
treat, all getting very wet. We made for a Cabana where we sheltered 
and lit a fire. We explored the valleys, on the way down. A hunter 
informed us that there were Narcissus in the Pic d’Orhy valley, 8 hours 
distant. 

“Started on horse about 6:30 a.m. from Lecumberri and ascended to 
about 1,600 meters with Raphael. 1 gathered a few Narcissi on the 
Spanish side and doubt not it abounds down the eastern slope in Spain. 

“Left Bayonne for England; Bordeaux was all illuminated to com¬ 
memorate the anniversary of the Republic. 

“Sailed for England and arrived at London Docks on Monday 
morning, July 18, 1887, having been absent from home for five months." 

Thus, Peter Barr, the Daffodil King, returned to his empire. And 
who would gainsay him the title then ... or even now. 
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PHILADELPHIA AWAITS YOU 

By Nancy Timms, Chairman of Hospitality for 1967 


Welcome to Philadelphia, “Penn’s Greene Country Towne”! We are 
looking forward to seeing all of you at the twelfth ADS Convention 
which will be held from Thursday, April 20, through Saturday, April 
22, with a judging school for those interested on Sunday, the 23rd. 

Convention headquarters will be at the Marriott Motor Hotel only 
minutes from the City Line exit of the Schuylkill Expressway; shuttle 
buses run frequently from the Philadelphia International Airport, and 
those coming by train can get a taxi from the Thirteenth Street Station 
to the Marriott. Bus 144 runs front the motel to the heart of the 
city, ending its run at Independence Hall and the historical Society 
Hill area: this trip is a mere twenty minutes. If you anticipate shopping 
or sightseeing do come very early, as we have any number of activities 
starting with the flower show which will be staged right in the motel. 
There is ample parking adjacent to the exhibition room, which should 
encourage all of you to bring as many of your very best blooms as 
possible. 

Friday and Saturday will be devoted to visiting gardens, with lunch 
one day at the quaint Peddlar’s Village near New Hope. Stimulating 
programs have been planned for the evenings after our social hour 
and dinner, and we do hope that some of you will bring a few' of your 
best and most interesting slides. 

Harry Randall, a member of the Daffodil and Tulip Year Book 
committee of the Royal Horticultural Society, will be the speaker at 
the banquet Saturday evening. Mr. Randall is an enthusiastic amateur 
gardener w'ho is especially interested in daffodils, iris and hemerocallis. 
He has served as president of the British Iris Society and has attended 
several of the conventions of the American Iris Society. This will be his 
first American Daffodil Society meeting, 

Copies of the show schedule can be obtained from the Pennsylvania 
Horticultural Society, 325 Walnut Street. Philadelphia, Pa. 19106. 


WHERE TO GO IN 1968 

The 1968 ADS Convention will be held April 4, 5 and 6, 1968 in 
Portland, Oregon. The Sheraton-Motor Inn will be the headquarters 
for our meetings and preliminary plans call for an all-day visit and 
box lunch at Daffodil Haven, to see Grant Mitsch’s beautiful new 
varieties and seedlings. 
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CHICHESTER ROAD CHECK-OFF 

From the Typewriter oj George S, Lee, Jr,, Executive Director 


Due to dwindling stock and inability to secure additional copies, the 
offer of a free copy of the Daffodil Handbook to new members will be 
withdrawn effective April 1. New' memberships bearing a postmark 
prior to that date will receive their copies. Any on hand after that 
will be available, preference being given to new members, at the 
regular price of $3.50 in paper or $4.50 bound in green cloth. 

* & * 

Possessors of the 1965 edition of the Classified List and International 
Register of Daffodil Names should note in their copies the official 
changes in classification: 

Old New 

3 b 3 c Nevose (Roblin, A. O.) Roblin, A. O., 1950 

2b 1 b Rima (Mitsch, G. E.) Mitsch, G. E., 1954 

6a 6b Roger (Gray, A.) Gray, A., 1952 

# * 

The rates for advertising in the Journal were revised at a recent 
meeting of the Publications Committee. The back cover will be sold 
only as a full page at $75.00 Other prices are: 


Full inside page $50.00 

One-half page 30.00 

One-fourth page _ 20.00 

v ^ ^ 


When Walter Stagg of Broadleigh Gardens purchased the retail 
business of Alec Gray, he also acquired the remaining small stock of 
Gray’s Miniature Daffodils. There is no prospect the book will be 
reprinted, and because his supply will satisfy the local demand for 
only the next two or three years, Mr. Stagg has been reluctant to part 
with any substantial number of copies, However, he has agreed to let 
us have a dozen copies which w r e will allot on a first-come-first-served 
basis. The price is $3.00 postpaid. Only one to a customer, please. 

# * 

Many of our members collect daffodil literature and as part of an 
expanding service to our members, the Executive Director plans to 
pick up out-of-print items as they come on the market and hold them 
for our members. These will nearly always be single copies, but if you 
are disappointed by a prior claimant, your order will be kept on file 
and you will be given refusal of the next copy to arrive. We are 
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asking dealers here and abroad to quote us on all daffodil publica¬ 
tions which come their way and hope to satisfy all demands sooner or 
later. This is a service rather than an enterprise, and prices quoted will 
be only slightly above those which we must pay. Aside from Gray’s 
book, the following arc on hand at the moment: 

RHS Daffodil Year Book. 1914. Quite rare. $5,00, 

RHS Daffodil and Tulip Year Book. 1947. $3.50, 

Daffodils, Narcissus , and How to Grow Them . A, M. Kirby. 1907. 
First American Book on daffodils. $3.00. 

The Romance of Daffodils. William C. Brumbach. 1959. Privately 
printed. $2.00. 

* sj: 

Practices of the Post Office Department are becoming increasingly 
rigid in regard to the addressing of bulk mail under second and third 
class permits. All such mail must now carry the zip code number and 
be bundled in three categories according to zip code sequence. Mail 
carrying what the local office considers to be an inadequate address is 
returned even when the local office knows the complete address and 
marks it on the returned copy. Thus a copy was recently returned be¬ 
cause it failed to show “Rte. 2.” Another was returned although the 
street address was correctly given but when, in fact, the member was 
receiving mail at a post office box. These difficulties cost time, money, 
and delay. Members are urged to assure themselves that their address 
is complete and contains no irrelevancies. “Lone Oak Farm” is no 
longer an acceptable substitute for “Rte. 3, Box 104.” 
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DEBUTS FOR DAFFODILS 

March 15, 16 — Second Alabama Show at the Canterbury Methodist 
Church, Birmingham; information: Mrs. Raymond Roof, 2015 
Lone Oak Rd., Paducah, Ky. 42001. 

March 16, 17 — House and Garden Club Show at the Macon Garden 
Center, 730 College St., Macon, Ga.; information: Mrs. T. D. 
Futch, Jr., 653 Wimbash Rd., Macon. 

March 18, 19 — Southern California Eleventh Annual Show in Des- 
canso Gardens, La Canada; information: George H. Scott. 806 
San Simeon Rd., Arcadia, Calif. 91006. 

March 18, 19 — Texas Daffodil Society and Dallas Council of Garden 
Clubs Show at the Dallas Garden Center, Dallas, Tex.; informa¬ 
tion: Mrs. Vernon E. Autry, 4360 Livingston St., Dallas 75205. 

March 23 —Mississippi State Show in Tunica; information: Mrs. Ray¬ 
mond Roof, 2015 Lone Oak Rd., Paducah, Ky. 42001. 

March 24 — Arkansas State Show by the Arkansas Daffodil Society 
in Hot Springs; information: Mrs. Jesse Cox, Rt. 3, Lakeside Dr., 
Hot Springs 71901. 

March 30. 31—Georgia State by the Georgia Daffodil Society, the 
Atlanta Garden Center and affiliated clubs at Rich s Auditorium, 
Atlanta; information: Mrs. Charlotte Bagley, Box 4539, Atlanta. 

April 1, 2—Tennessee State sponsored by the Memphis Garden Club 
at the Goldsmith Civic Garden Center, Audubon Park, Memphis; 
information: Mrs. James E. Stark, 387 Roscland PI., Memphis 
38111. 

April 1,2 — Tidewater Virginia Fifth Show at Bethel School, Hampton, 
Va.; information: Miss Sarah Terry, 79 Oakville Rd., Hampton 
23369, 

April 4, 5 — Lookout Mountain Show at Lookout Mountain Fairyland 
Club, Tenti.; information : Mrs. William S. McGinness, 108 Mor¬ 
rison St., Lookout Mountain, Tenn. 37350. 

April 6, 7 — Whispering Pines Garden Club Council at the Cobb 
County Center, Smyrna, Ga.; information: Mrs. R. E. McDaniel, 
409 Wooddalc, Smyrna. 

April 8, 9 — The Tennessee Regional Show in Nashville; information: 
Mrs. Raymond Roof, 2015 Lone Oak Rd., Paducah, Ky. 42001. 

April 8,9 — Huntington Council of Garden Clubs 24th Show at the 
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Huntington Galleries, Huntington, W. Va.; information: Mrs, 
Larry Schavul, 55 S. Altamont Rd., Huntington 25701. 

April 9,10 — Oaklahoma State Show at Muskogee; information: Mrs. 
S. H. Keaton, 2427 Elgin Ave., Muskogee 74401. 

April 14—Kentucky Daffodil Show at Shelby County High School, 
Shelbyviile; information: Mrs. Linnie Shaw, Pleasureville, Ky. 
40057. 

April 14 — The Mountain River Garden Club at the Covington 
Woman’s Club, Covington, Va.; information: Mrs. Chester F. 
Kruszyna, Rt. 1, Box 332, Covington 24426. 

April 15, 16 — Eighteenth National Capital Show by the Washington 
Daffodil Society at Woodward and Lothrop, Wheaton Plaza 
Shopping Center, Wheaton, Md.; information: Mrs. H. W. Har¬ 
ris, 414 Franklin St., Alexandria, Va. 22314. 

April 19, 20 — Maryland Daffodil Society's 44th Show at the Balti¬ 
more Museum of Art; information: Mrs. Quentin E. Erlandson, 9 
Burnbrae Rd., Baltimore 21204. 

April 20, 21 —Northeast Regional Show sponsored by the Pennsyl¬ 
vania Horticultural Society at Marriott Motor Hotel, City Ave. 
off Schuylkill Expressway, Philadelphia, Pa.; information: Mrs. 
F. Evelyn Hctt, 325 Walnut St., Philadelphia 19106. 

April 24 — Garden Club of Mamaroneck at St. Thomas’s Church, 
Post Rd., Mamaroneck, N. Y.; information: Mrs. Richmond S. 
Barton, 616 Walton Ave., Mamaroneck 10543. 

April 25, 26 — Chambcrsburg Garden Club 32nd Show at the Rec¬ 
reation Center, South Third St., Chambcrsburg, Pa.; information: 
Mrs. W. E. Culp, 639 Philadelphia Ave., Chambersburg 17201. 

April 26—The Woman’s Club of Downingtown Show at the Club 
House, 121 Manor Ave., Downingtown, Pa.; information: Mrs. 
Joseph P, Kahlcr, Corner Ketch Farm, Rt. 1, Downingtown. 

April 26 — Harford County, Maryland Seventh Show; information: 
Mrs. Frederick J. Viele, Rt. 2, Box 343, Havre de Grace, Md. 
21078. 

April 28 — Long Island Daffodil Show at St. Mark’s Church Parish 
House, Montauk Highway, Tslip, N. Y.; information: Mrs. Charles 
D. Webster, St. Mark's Lane, Islip, N. Y. 11751. 

April 28, 29 — Atlanta Flower Show Association at Lenox Square 
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Auditorium; information: Mrs. E. Reginald Hancock, 3137 Arden 
Rd., N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 

April 29, 30 — Midwest Regional Show and Meeting, Garden Center 
of Greater Cleveland, Ohio; information: Wells Knierim, 31090 
Providence Rd., Cleveland 44124. 

May 4-5 — Sixth Annual Show by the Connecticut Horticultural So¬ 
ciety at Elizabeth Park Pond House, Hartford; information: 
Connecticut Horticultural Society, 199 Griswold Rd., Wethers¬ 
field 06109. 


HYBRIDIZERS’ FORUM 

Narcissus cantabricus as Parent. 

In the September 1966 Journal Willis Wheeler reported excellent 
success from a cross of Rubra x N. cantabricus subsp. monophyllus. 
Last March I made a cross of N. fernandesii x N. cantabricus var. 
petunioides and had similar success. 1 did not record the number of 
seeds, but remember there were three pods, which planted a large pot. 
Before making the cross I germinated the pollen of N. cantabricus 
and found it to be 99% viable. The grains germinated in two hours 
and tubes were entwined about each other very quickly. I presume 
this had something to do with the fine seed set and germination both 
on the medium and on /V. fernandesii. — Helen K. Link 

Notes jrom Georgia. 

The best rate of germination from any of my crosses has been 
from Dutch Master x Spellbinder. Four crosses produced 81 seed; 
78 came up the first year, 73 the second, and 68 little bulbs were 
planted out in 1965. The first bloom is anxiously awaited in 1967. 
What they may lack in refinement should be made up in vigor. 

In stripping the spent (lowers from a stem of Silver Chimes, one little 
head was stubborn about turning loose, so 1 left it just to see why it 
wanted to hang on. It developed a small seed pod that matured 
normally and produced one seed. I wish I knew which flower that 
bee had just visited! 

One stem with two equally good flowers has appeared in a clump 
of Chinese White each year since 1961. 1 tagged that stem last 

season and have planted the bulb to itself to see if it is a sport or 
just a freak. 1 have crossed it with Green Island both ways and have 
16 bulbs that should bloom in 1967. — Mildred H, Simms 
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GROWING DAFFODILS 
IN THE ARID SOUTHWEST 

By Rosalie Doolittle, Albuquerque , N. M. 


The daffodil is the easiest of all flowers to grow in the arid Southwest, 
and even w'hen used for landscaping, as I do, there are no problems. 
The pests and diseases described in various articles have never invaded 
my garden, but it is important to prepare the soil to meet the needs of 
daffodils, or any other flower for that matter. In my sixtecn-ycar-old 
garden I have clumps such as N. poeticus recurvus, Redbird, Kansas 
and Actaea that have never been separated and produce as many as 60 
or 70 blooms per clump. Romaine, Mount Hood, Shot Silk and Thalia 
will have 30 to 40 blooms after years in the same spot. 

In selecting locations for dafTodils here, it is best to choose a spot 
that will be out of the path of strong winds and where they will receive 
some shade during hot summer months. Shrubs and flowering fruit 
trees are excellent companion plants. The flowering trees do not have 
extensive root systems to interfere with the bulbs and when pruned to 
lighten shade patterns they will keep soil cool. Peonies also are ideal to 
plant with daffodils, as in this area the soil preparation and feeding is 
similar for each. 

Because our soil is highly alkaline, with the pH ranging from 7 to 10, 
and is completely devoid of humus, it is important to remake the soil. 
Our mesa area may be very sandy, often with an underlay of caliche, 
while in the valleys, too often, there is heavy adobe. This adobe is the 
type of soil I have in my own garden. It is the material used by the 
Spanish and Indians to make brick, and many homes are still built by 
this method. 

For preparation of both sandy and adobe soils, the treatment may be 
the same, except with the adobe it is advisable to add a coarse builders’ 
sand to insure drainage. A large deep bole is important for both soils. 
When there is caliche, I advise putting a half cup of ammonium sulfate 
into the hole and irrigating it for several weeks before attempting to 
plant, as the caliche will inhibit drainage and the alkali will permeate the 
good soil used for planting. 

The ideal method to prepare soil is to apply a couple of inches of 
farmyard manure and three to five pounds each of agricultural sulphur 
and superphosphate to each 100 square feet, then irrigate and keep 
damp for at least a month prior to planting. When bulbs are planted 
in established beds 1 remove the soil from a dozen holes for bulbs. 
These will be dug at least 18 inches wide and 24 inches deep. The top 
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soil is put in one pile and the subsoil in another (which is kept to layer 
with green material lor compost). To the top soil I add one-half sand 
and a couple of spades of peat moss, compost and manure. (I know 
manure is not approved by experts.) This is mixed with a quart each of 
superphosphate and “Rosalie Doolittle’s Rose Brew,” which is sold in 
the area, it is my formula, and was worked out to meet our soil needs. 
The base is cottonseed meal with additions of soil sulphur, magnesium 
sulphate, ammonium sulphate, iron sulphate, superphosphate and urea 
in appropriate proportions to reduce the pH and supply missing soil 
nutrients. This results in an analysis of 7-4-0 with 3 per cent iron. 
(We have plenty of potash in our soils.) Phosphorus is lacking and 
this is why extra superphosphate is added for planting mixes. 

After thorough blending, enough of the soil mixture is put in each 
hole to allow the bulb depth to be three times its diameter. Sand is 
always put under and over the bulb so that no fertilizer or organic 
material will touch it. When planting is complete, I irrigate deeply. 
It is unusual if our annual rainfall is over eight inches, and too often it 
is less, with the bulk of it falling in a few' rains. Irrigation must be 
constant — every five to seven days and more right before bloom when 
spring winds dry the soil rapidly. With continued irrigation, nutrients 
are leached away so w'c must fertilize more than in other areas. In the 
fall extra superphosphate is used on established plantings. When spring 
comes, manure is applied to all flower beds. After bloom my “Witches 
Brew” is fed to all bulbs, lilacs and peonies. (This is similar to the 
“Rose Brew” except the base is Milorganite.) 

Daffodils arc planted after the first light frost or when the leaves start 
to fall, generally around mid-October. I seldom “rest” bulbs when 
separating, but transplant them as I do any plant. It is much easier to 
find a spot for them in my crowded garden just before the tops die. 
I always allow time for the fertilizer to be assimilated before digging 
bulbs. Those that I cannot use arc dried and put in net potato sacks 
and given away in the fall. 

I am more interested in growing daffodils for landscape value than 
for specimen blooms. However, I am sure mine are equal to those I 
have seen elsewhere. T can find only one fault with daffodils, and that 
is the unsightliness of the fading foliage. When it is too bad, I tie it up 
in a sheaf. Before parties or tours through my garden, 1 have resorted 
to shearing them off about half way. Several times visitors remarked, 
“In your writing and lectures you say not to braid or cut”, to w'hich the 
reply is, “Do as I say and not as I do!” Since I have seen no difference 
in subsequent years from this treatment and even though 1 know that 
plants need foliage for maturation, I sometimes w'onder if advice against 
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cutting and braiding is another gardeners' fallacy. I have had the same 
experience with iris. 

Hobby gardeners seem to care little about landscape effects and too 
often have poorly designed gardens. In my many years of gardening, 
I find other plants are important to the beauty of a garden to give color 
and interest at all seasons. Daffodil season would not be nearly so 
lovely in my garden if it were not for grape hyacinths, creeping phlox 
Blue Ridge, tulips, early roses, flowering shrubs and trees, together 
with fine expanses of lawn. 

One side of my garden has a border with roses in the background, 
clematis against a wall and Pink Weeper crab on the other end of the 
bed. The outer border is of strawberries, and behind these are fine iris. 
Intermingled with the roses are daffodils, delphinium, lilies, peonies, 
sweet rocket (hesperis), phlox and feverfew. The iris hide the daffodil 
foliage following bloom, and the bare roses that are not in lush growth 
because of pruning. When the iris arc about gone, peonies take the 
spotlight along with a beautiful climbing rose, City of York. After the 
first cycle of roses, delphinium and lilies fill the gap until the second 
cycle of roses gives color until frost. All these plants thrive on the same 
watering schedule and fertilizer. 

Since daffodils have become one of my hobby flowers, I am sorry T 
did not chart new cultivars as I have been unable to identify many that 
I grow. Labels get lost or broken (or gathered by neighboring chil¬ 
dren). From order lists 1 have counted over 125 varieties and have 
never failed with any except Canaliculatus. 1 have not tried many 
miniatures so cannot comment on these. King Alfred has been in my 
gardens for many years without troubles, and I still consider it excellent 
for mass color display. I have too many favorites but am partial to 
cyclamincus hybrids and the reverse bi-colors. Outstanding in the 
garden this year were Snow Dream, Broughshane, Cantatricc, Thalia, 
Honeybird, Galway, Bonneville, Bushtit, Peeping Tom, Redstart, Rose 
of Tralee, Mabel Taylor, Chinese White, Spellbinder, Nampa, Luna 
Moth, Frigid, Vireo, Statue, Coronado, Rococo, Pink Rim, Aranjuez, 
Paracutin, Trevithian, N. jonquilla, Grullemans’ Giant, Liberty Bells, 
Lunar Rainbow, Satin Queen, Glen Fire, White Monarch, Honey Bells, 
La Riante, Hunter’s Moon, Abalone, Golden Crown and Blarney’s 
Daughter. In fact, in all my years of gardening, there has never been 
a better year for daffodils. 
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FLIGHT OF THE ROBINS 

By Dr. Glenn Dooley, Bowling Green, Ky. 


It is this time of the year that daffodils are at the height of their 
bloom. The Directors, in their Robin, have discussed ways and means 
in which the Robins can better serve the ADS membership. There 
are Robins of a general nature, and some are for regions; there are 
miniature daffodil Robins, others for hybridizers, and there are those 
for men. We are now proposing a new Robin. This one will deal 
with daffodil literature for old as well as new varieties. It will also 
deal with the history of our favorite flower. Perhaps the literature will 
reveal interesting bits of information. 

* Sjt * 

The daffodil is not immune from insect pests. The narcissus fly 
is most active at this time of the year and without a doubt, infestations 
are likely to occur in plants in many areas. A check should be made 
from time to time in a planting. Mrs. John Bozievich discussed ways 
and means for the control of this fly; she recommended dusting the 
base of the plants with a six percent chlordanc dust. 

* * ■* 

Mrs. Frances Armstrong of Covington, Va., has given her method 
for the care of the daffodil beds during the summer months. She 
likes to make them attractive with such plants as marigolds, calendulas, 
seed dahlias, red geraniums, snapdragons, and other summer annuals. 
By bordering such beds with plants like pygmy marigold and white 
alyssum they become quite attractive. She is also fortunate in getting 
shredded bark to use as a mulch. It can be pointed out here that the 
daffodil bulbs will survive the summer much better in a cool soil. This 
mulch and plant cover is excellent. 

* * * 

There is much thought given to the climatic boundaries of the 
daffodil. Miss Ethel Martin of Lawrence and Mrs. Grace Parks of 
Ottumwa, Kans., gave some of their experiences. Both report dryness 
in their respective areas. It is pointed out here that the daffodil will 
profit tremendously by receiving sufficient water to mature the bulbs. 
Mrs. Parks plans to try deeper plantings. Incidentally, mulches will 
give additional benefits. 

Other climatic boundaries came in for some attention. Dr. William 
Hamilton of Ithaca, N. Y., gave a thorough report on his climate. 
Temperatures will often drop to -20°F. Usually there is a snow cover- 
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ing from 15 inches to drifts of 12 feet. Dr. Hamilton mulches his 
beds with pine needles. This mulch does much to protect the blooms 
from getting muddy when the rains come. 

Dr. Tom D. Throckmorton of Des Moines, Iowa, has given a careful 
account of his winter. He has seen green tips in February. These took 
the zero cold with a snow cover. He plants the bulbs some six inches 
deep at the base. He also plants them as much as 12 inches deep. 
His latest effort is to plant the bulbs in a bluegrass sod. This sod is 
lifted and the bulbs planted, then the sod is replaced. He reported 
that his best daffodils came from this sod planting. 

❖ * * 

It is interesting to observe how others have succeeded with sod 
planting. Hurry Tuggle of Martinsville, Va., reported growing Ceylon 
successfully in a heavy red clay, under an oak tree, in a heavy Bermuda 
grass sod, and all sorts of places. In the fusarium-infected soils there 
were bulb losses. He also reported that Shah, lb, and Ulster Prince, 
1«, gave better blooms in lawn sod than in a prepared garden. 

Halbert Cunningham of Crawford, Miss., had good luck growing 
daffodils in Bermuda grass sod. Halbert continues to complain about 
the terrific Mississippi winters. He does not like the two-bclow-zcro 
temperatures and the onc-and-a-half-inch snow. However, this cold 
must have been the correct tonic for his dalTodils, as he reported a 
very fine season last spring, with larger blooms and stronger stems. 
Daydream gave a wonderful account of itself. He disposed of his 
surplus blooms by adorning the suite of offices at the Mississippi 
State University. 

* * * 

Word was received that IBM George had a had case of the colic, 
or was it indigestion? It seems that George could not digest very well 
the new mass of daffodil data. The good Dr. Throckmorton came to 
George’s aid. He performed the necessary operation and gave George 
a new tonic. All is well now. George is digesting the new mass of 
daffodil data from Holland and the information from earlier English 
sources. The Data Bank print-outs carry a tremendous amount of 
information. It is a good buy for daffodil growers. Get a copy! 

* * * 

George Lee of New Canaan, Conn., is making an effort to locate 
varieties brought out by Mrs. Foote of Grand Rapids, Mich. He has 
found True Charm, and located a couple of other varieties. Perhaps 
some reader may be helpful on other varieties. 
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YOUR MANY CHOICES 
IN ARRANGING DAFFODILS 

By Dorothy C. Kitlmaster, Alexandria, Va. 

Having become involved in a sort of quid pro quo transaction, T find 
myself writing an article on arranging daffodils. Up to now, daffodils 
have been flowers one happily arranged in their season without giving 
the matter much thought, so this article, I hope, will be instructive for 
all concerned. 

In the first place, daffodils arc arranged according to the same 
basic rules of design needed for any other type of arrangement, and 
like most flowers they have their individual idiosyncrasies. In the 
case of the daffodil, the stiff straight stem is probably the hardest 
to cope with: what to do? Just practice until you learn to make them 
do what you want them to. It is possible to run a wire up through the 
stem and in that way make it do your bidding, and you often see it 
done, but my personal opinion Is that it is an unattractive way to 
deal with a beautiful flower. Of course, in abstract designs anything 
goes, and the exhibitor and arranger can do as she pleases, but this 
article will deal with realistic arrangements, both traditional and con¬ 
temporary. 

Daffodils are beautiful in mass arrangements used with other spring 
flowers — in fact nothing is lovelier or more expressive of the season. 
In doing a mass arrangement, the arranger must remember the im¬ 
portance of the third dimension; a flat tight mass with all the flowers 
facing front cannot have the beauty and interest of an arrangement 
that stresses the beauty and form of the individual flowers by showing 
them from all angles. Don’t arrange them all on the same plane; 
work them in and out, front and back. In other words, don’t forget 
that the arrangement should have depth. 

Remember, too, not to spot the different kinds of flowers through 
the arrangement in a pin cushion effect; try grouping them according 
to color, for example, to give rhythm and linear pattern to overall 
design; an airy silhouette is also desirable unless doing a period ar¬ 
rangement that calls for a closely bunched design. 

Many arrangers, particularly in flower shows, will do a large mass 
arrangement in a container that does not hold enough water to take 
care of so many flowers; this means that on the second day of a two-day 
flower show visitors sec an unattractive bunch of dead or dying flowers. 
This really is not fair to the people who come to see the show, and it is 
not necessary cither; just use a container that will hold plenty of water. 
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Perhaps a word should he said here about containers. Container col¬ 
lecting is a fascinating hobby, and it is a good idea, when you see 
something you like and that you can afford, to go ahead and buy it, 
even if you have no immediate use for it. It is very difficult to go out at 
the last minute and find the right container for what you have in 
mind. Except for some period arrangements, unornamented pieces in 
neutral colors are best, and they should be in good basic shapes, bowls, 
urns, cylinders, low flat bowls, etc. Another important item is needle 
holders; they should be as large and as heavy as possible, and by re¬ 
membering this, you can save a lot of wear and tear on the nerves, 
particularly when exhibiting in a flower show. 

Next comes the line arrangement, for which we can thank the 
Japanese. In the old classic style both daffodils and narcissus arc 
grown specifically for arrangements, and the clump, consisting of leaves 
and flowers is cut underground below the transparent sheath, the leaves 
are then carefully removed from the sheath, regrouped with the flower 
in a naturalistic fashion and then replaced in the sheath. The arrange¬ 
ment is made strictly according to the ancient rules and it has great 
beauty and simplicity, but it is difficult to do and requires much skill 
and practice. However, not all Japanese arrangements using daffodils 
are so complicated; in the Moribatia style, naturalistic and arranged 
in a low' container, the leaves are used separately and placed freely 
around the flower stems, either with or without other plant material. 
This is a brief resume indeed of an interesting and beautiful method 
for arranging daffodils. Real Japanese flower arranging requires long 
study, blit with the growing number of Ikebana International chapters 
throughout the country, many more people should take advantage of 
the opportunity to learn more about this fascinating and satisfying 
method of arranging flowers. 

Not all line arrangements are Japanese, of course, and when a line 
arrangement is called for in a flower show schedule, in most cases only 
one or two arrangements in the class will be a true line, the others 
will be a massed line. In a line arrangement, the plant material is 
kept to a minimum; try to concentrate on the bare outline, with 
emphasis on the spaces between the material. Daffodils and their 
foliage are particularly good for line arrangements; they can be used 
with branches or anything else you desire that will give your arrange¬ 
ment distinction. Just remember, keep it simple and keep it open; no 
masses of flowers or foliage. 

Next comes the massed line, or line mass. This is a combination 
of both line and mass, with emphasis on line for the basic structure, and 
here again, depth is very important and the arrangement should have 
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a definite rhythm. A massed line arrangement has a focal area, but 
try to avoid a bulls-eye effect by integrating your other material with 
it, giving the eye a chance to travel through the whole composition. 

In using daffodils in any type arrangement, always emphasize the 
beauty of the flower; don’t jam them all in together, but let each 
one speak to the beholder as a proud individual worthy of everyone’s 
attention. 

All this is just a bare outline of an interesting and complicated art 
form. The true flower arranger works from within, trying to achieve 
a work of art that is impermanent but which she hopes will be satis¬ 
fying to herself and to the beholder. It must be her thought, her idea 
and her feeling that brings it into being; just copying an arrangement 
out of a book isn't the answer. Perhaps it would be pleasing, but it 
would lack the spark of originality that makes an arrangement stand 
out and he noticed. Plenty of practice will bring the aptitude that will 
enable you to handle daffodils or any other plant material in a manner 
that will make you think “at last I’ve got it”. 


JUDGING SCHOOLS ANNOUNCED 

April 15 — School II, Shelbyville, Ky.; information: 

Mrs. Ben Allen Thomas, Chenowcth Farm, 

Shelbyville, Ky. 40065. 

April 16 — School III, Dayton, Ohio; information: 

Mrs. Harry Wilkie, 96 Main St., 

Bellbrook, Ohio 45305. 

April 23 — School I, Philadelphia, Pa.; to be held in 

conjunction with the Annual Convention; information: 
Mrs. Richmond S. Barton, 616 Walton Avc., 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 10543. 
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THE THOMPSON PRIZE 
FOR NEW DOUBLE WHITES 

By Roberta C. Watrous, Chairman, Breeding and Selection 

Entries are solicited this year for the 1969 interim award in the 
search for a new double white daffodil, to resemble Narcissus poeticus 
Flore Pleno, commonly known as Albus Plenus Odoratus, but to have 
a better blooming habit. 

The Thompson Prize was established by Mr. and Mrs. Joseph H. 
Thompson of Willoughby, Ohio, who gave $600 for this purpose in 
1963. The money has been invested and the income is to be used to 
offer, at three-year intervals, interim awards of approximately $50 
for the most outstanding white or mostly white double daffodil offered 
in competition. Tf, after a period of 15 years or less, the officers and 
judges of the American Daffodil Society decide that one of the new 
varieties offered in competition has met the specified conditions, the 
$600 will be given as a prize to the originator of the variety. 

Cultivars offered in competition must be seedlings under number, or 
varieties not registered or in commerce before 1962. They need not be 
American originations. 

Contestants must notify the chairman of the ADS Breeding and Se¬ 
lection Committee of their intention to compete for the interim award by 
August 15, 1967, and must send three bulbs of the cultivar offered by 
September 15, 1967. Contestants must be the originators of the culti¬ 
vars offered, or holders of the entire stock of the cultivars. They must 
be members in good standing of the American Daffodil Society. 

The chairman of the ADS Breeding and Selection Committee, or a 
substitute designated by the President of ADS, will arrange for the 
bulbs to be grown and judged in three different areas for two years 
in succession. At the end of each blooming season, ratings will be 
submitted and at the end of the second blooming season all ratings 
will be evaluated by a special panel appointed by the President of ADS, 
and the winning cultivar, if any, designated by this panel. Cultivars 
under test will be identified only by numbers assigned at the time the 
bulbs are distributed for testing and judging. 

Because of the special emphasis on freedom of bloom and fragrance 
in this competition, the usual point scoring allocation will be modified to 
give weight to these elements. 

All bulbs remain the property of the contestants and will be returned 
at the end of the testing period, but the committee will not be respon¬ 
sible for damage or losses due to natural causes or accidents. 
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A REVIEW OF CONTROLS 
FOR WEEDS AMONG DAFFODILS 

By Dr. Freeman A. Weiss, Charleston, S. C. 

The daffodil, as we all know, is a sturdy plant fully capable of dis¬ 
playing its beauty and charm in a wide range of environment. And, 
as in the whole expanse and depth of nature, the daffodil lives and 
thrives among competitors and aggressors. Perhaps this is a factor in 
Lord Aberconway's general verdict on daffodils in 1935: “I think it is a 
flower which you might call everybody's flower,” He did not, of course, 
say everything’s flower, but everybody might be extended to include 
Nature’s broad range of what we humans call pests, from viruses to 
fungi, nematodes to insects, which live with us, some too intimately at 
times. And they do affect our ways. 

Since its inception 13 years ago, the American Daffodil Society has 
devoted much of its effort to extolling the beauty of daffodils through 
the exhibitions it promotes, in training judges meticulously to analyze 
the basis of the daffodil’s perennial charm, and to encourage daffodil 
breeders to develop these features to even higher levels. It has been 
very helpful to daffodil lovers in educating them to prevent or withstand 
the onslaught of the daffodil's direct enemies, but very little as yet has 
been offered to aid in suppressing competition to its welfare by other 
plants for which wc have no esteem whatever — weeds! 

This situation is reflected in what has become in recent years a 
voluminous literature — journal articles and trade catalogs — that de¬ 
scribe weeds in general and advertise weed killers (less venomously 
called herbicides) under names that grow “curiouser and curiouscr”, as 
Alice found things she saw on her descent to the Wonderland of the 
underground. But little or nothing has appeared that particularly relates 
to these subjects as they affect daffodil culture, whether in formal beds 
for specimens or cut flowers, in groups for yard decoration, or natural¬ 
ized in broad landscaping. In each of these situations problems of weed 
control occur, and they differ in many ways — regionally, seasonally, 
and as affected by individual purpose and means. The subject as a 
whole merits consideration in books and special articles on daffodil 
culture, among topics for discussion at local dub meetings, perhaps 
occasional symposiums at national ADS conventions. 

This article is no attempt at a detailed presentation — it is only to 
emphasize weed control — and how— in daffodil culture. Some of the 
problems will remain with us for a long time, some wall vary from 
year to year. 
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There are some common features basic among different weeds, such 
as annuals vs. perennials, grasses (monocots) vs. broadleafs (dicots), 
seasonal growth in winter vs. summer, which must be taken into account 
in discussing weed control among daffodils. Likewise among herbicides, 
careful distinction must be made between those selective — effective 
against certain weeds, innocuous to others — and those of general 
toxicity; between those termed pre-emergent — applied directly to soil 
or mixed into it, and their effect limited to seeds in the germinating 
stage, practically impotent to plants with established root systems and 
aerial growth. Other factors such as soil temperature and moisture, and 
residual effect — how long toxicity lasts — arc important. Different 
herbicides vary greatly in these characteristics. 

The viewpoints presented here arc limited mostly to the author’s 
experience, with some reports from others — at Magnolia Gardens, 
located near Charleston, S. C., which is primarily a garden of spring- 
blooming woody ornamentals; daffodils are of very minor use and in 
an early stage of development. From the standpoint of weed control 
alone considerable experience is being gained in the plant nursery 
adjacent to the Garden, but this has no direct relation to daffodils. 
Further details have been gathered from the catalogs of several manu¬ 
facturers of herbicides and should be of interest to daffodil growers 
who have similar weed problems to those encountered here, even though 
there is no direct evidence of their use on daffodils. This information is 
presented under the trade names of herbicides under test here, and 
arranged in alphabetic order. The name and address of the manu¬ 
facturer of each is shown so that readers desiring further information, 
especially advice on their use in daffodil culture, can request it from the 
most logical source. 

Caution is requisite in testing materials for which specific recom¬ 
mendations for use on daffodils arc not available. Try them first on 
small-scale test plots, and repeat once or twice before extending to 
larger operations. 

No discussion is presented here of the use of the herbicides known 
as 2, 4-D and 2, 4, 5-T, the chchlorophcnoxyacetic acid group, in daffo¬ 
dil culture. Presently marketed forms of these, like those first intro¬ 
duced over 20 years ago, are toxic to daffodils and probably to other 
amaryllids. They arc intended for control of broadleaf weeds in lawns, 
and should not be used in daffodil plantings, or even near them because 
of the hazard of toxic vapor drift. They may have less hazard to daffo¬ 
dils if used on beds only after the foliage has died to the ground level 
or below in summer, and are intended only to suppress summer weeds 
from seeding and reappearing in the fall. However, they have no effect 
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on weedy grasses, and there are true pre-emergent herbicides that can 
accomplish this and involve less hazard to daffodils when dormant, 

Betasati —Stauffer Chemical Co.. 380 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 10017 
and numerous branches in large cities throughout the U. S, 

For prc-cmergence use against crabgrass, goosegrass, and annual Poa; also 
various broadleaf annuals. Available in granular and in wettable powder form 
(4-E). The former used at 25 lb. on 7,200 sq. ft. for crabgrass, or 6,000 sq. ft. 
for annual Poa, followed by liberal sprinkling with water; w.p. form at 1 gal. 
in 40 to 50 gal. of water to 17,000 sq. ft. (crabgrass), 13,900 sq. ft, (annual 
Poa and broadleaf weeds). Apply in spring before crabgrass germinates, or if 
late summer germination occurs, repeal 4 to 5 months later. Use lawn fertilizer- 
spreader for granular form, or power or hand sprayer for 4-E. Emphasize 
uniform distribution with either. 

Casoron — Thompson Hayward Chemical Co., 2915 Southwest Blvd., Kansas 
City, Kansas. 

Primarily for pre-emergence application in fall or winter up to April to 
combat all winter annuals, and also perennials such as mugwort, nutgrass, 
quackgrass. Has been used successfully on established daffodil beds and pre¬ 
planting of gladiolus; also on established woody ornamentals, or 4 to 6 weeks 
after planting. Applied to ground surface only, not cultivated in; post-applica¬ 
tion of water unnecessary; has no long residual effect. Available in granular 
form (G-4) and wettable powder (W-50). Dry application by mechanical 
duster, 100 to 125 lb./acre; wettable form in low-pressure sprayer, 30 to 40 
p.s.i., 8 to 12 lb. in 50 gal. of water/acre. AH weeds in evidence before applica¬ 
tion should be cleared by shallow cultivation, but a direct toxic effect on some 
perennial weeds like mugwort and Chinese artichoke is evident from spray 
application. Second application in I year usually unnecessary, but a light one 
may be used with caution in April or May after fall application. 

CIPC (Chloro IPC) — Niagara Chemical Div. of FMC Corp.. Middleport. 
N. Y. Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Chemical Div., Pittsburgh. Pa. 

Granular form, Niagara 5%; also in miscible form. The granular form is 
similar to common salt in appearance and particle size, non-odorous. Can be 
applied to dry foliage and falls to ground, thus avoiding injury to desired plants. 
Has been used mainly on soil surface where annual grasses and broadleafs 
are expected or just emerging; can be used against duckweed and purslane which 
have already appeared. Applied at rate of 160 lb./acre, or 2.5 oz./lOO sq. ft. 
in early spring, fall or winter; do not apply in mid-summer. Best results from 
applications to smooth, firm surface where weeds have already been cleared 
by shallow cultivation. 

Dacthal —Diamond Alkali Co., Chlorinated Products Div., Union Commerce 
Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 

A pre-emergent herbicide (dimethyl ester of tctracblorotcrcphlhalic acid) of 
relatively recent development. Available in 2 wettable powder forms, W-50 and 
W-75. Claims made for it state “keeps ornamental beds free of weeds for an 
entire season with just one application.” Officially registered for use on a wide 
variety of deciduous and evergreen trees and shrubs, ground-cover and herbaceous 
plants. Among the latter arc dahlia, gladiolus, lilies. Crystalline, odorless, does 
not build up residual toxic levels. Granular forms also available 

Apply in early spring, prior to weed emergence but after soil is prepared for 
planting, established weeds cleared by shallow cultivation. Apply W-50 at 
rate of 15 to 18 lb./acre by low pressure sprayer, 20 to 40 p.s.i., at a volume of 
40 to 100 gal./acre. W-75 requires lower rates; heavy types of soil require 
heavier applications of both. Light watering or rainfall desirable after applica- 
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tion; shallow cultivation, 1 to 2 inches deep, does not weaken protective effect. 

Dymid (diphenamid )— Elanco Products Co. (Eli Lilly Co.), Indianapolis, Ind. 

Three forms available: Granular, 5G, wettablc powders Dymid D and Dymid 
SOW. (See also Treflan [trifluralin], produced by Elanco). Dymid is used pri¬ 
marily for late fall applications to control winter annuals, also other annuals 
(grass and broadleaf) germinating in spring, and can be used on established 
plantings of ornamental shrubs and trees, but not on daffodils or tulips. 

Enide (diphenaniid )—Upjohn Co., Agricultural Products Div., Kalamazoo, 
Mich. 

Recommendations for this (by the producer) include: a list of 6 ground-cover 
plants, 23 herbaceous ornamentals, 74 deciduous and evergreen trees and shrubs 
for which Enide can be safely used on established plants for pre-emergent 
control of 16 annual grasses, 18 broadleafs. Apply in fall or spring before weeds 
appear, or where existing weeds are cleared by shallow cultivation, using 12 
to 16 lb. in 30 to 50 gal. of water per acre, in a low-pressure (25 to 50 p.s.i.) 
sprayer; follow with light sprinkling or irrigation after applying, repeat this in 
7 to 10 days. Shallow cultivation will not destroy weed control effect. Use on 
daffodils, tulips, and other ornamental bulbs is not mentioned, but the 
described treatment can be used on dahlias and peonies. 

Eptam — Stauffer Chemical Co., 380 Madison Ave,, New York, N. Y. 

Available in granular form, Eptam 5, and miscible, Eptam 6E. A selective 
pre-emergence herbicide for control of over 20 weeds, including some perennials 
such as mugwort, nutgrass, and quackgrass, when these are thoroughly chopped 
up and incorporated into soil by using disc or power-driven tiller. Can be 
used among established woody ornamentals like camellias and hollies, also 
ground-covers and herbaceous perennials, and annuals after new growth appears 
or 2 weeks after planting in spring. Must be mixed into soil immediately after 
application, 2 to 3 inches deep, or watering to this depth. For granular form, 
use 4 oz./lOO sq. ft. for annual weeds, 4.8 oz./lOO for Bermuda grass, nutgrass, 
quackgrass. For miscible form use 0.27 fl. oz./lOO sq. ft. for annual weeds, 
0.3 fl, oz./lOO for perennial weeds. 0.7 fl. oz./lOO for mugwort. Apply in 5 to 
10 gal. of water/1000 sq. ft., using a low-pressure sprayer. For heavily established 
perennial weeds, first clear by cultivation 6 inches deep, then apply 714 lb. 
of Eptam 5, or 7 fluid ounces of Eptam 6 per 1,000 sq. ft. Wait 4 weeks before 
replanting. 

Simazine — Geigy Agricultural Chemicals, Box 430, Yonkers, N. Y. 

Simazine 50-W is a non-selcctivc usually pre-emergent herbicide, but can be 
used during early emergence; is non-corrosive, has low toxicity to man and 
animals. Can be applied to soil surface in early spring or fall, and should be 
followed by watering or rainfall. Recommended rates: 10 lb. in 25 to 100 gal. 
of water per acre for seasonal control of annual grasses and broadleafs, or 
20 to 30 lbs. for more resistant weeds and longer residual action. 

Treflan — Elanco Products Co., Tndianapolis, Tnd. 

A non-sclective pre-emergent herbicide, for spring application to plantings of 
established woody ornamentals, also ornamental bulbs if applied near surface and 
immediately cultivated to a depth of 2 to 3 inches. Rate of application: 1 pint 
in 20 to 40 gal. per acre, by low-pressure (20 to 50 p.s.i.) sprayer, for light 
soils. For heavier soils use 1'4 pints in 20 to 40 gals, of water. Does not 
require subsequent wetting, docs not leach away. Can be used alternately with 
Dymid in fall to control winter annuals. 
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TANTALIZING TRIANDRUS THALIA 

By Mildred H. Simms, Atlanta, Ga. 


After unsuccessfully pollinating approximately a dozen blooms of 
Thalia each season for a number of years, 1 decided to make one 
last attempt on a larger scale before admitting failure. Late in De¬ 
cember, 1964, I planted 100 new bulbs of this variety, anticipating 
blooms in weather most favorable for crossing. 

En route to the Asheville Show in April, 1965, we visited Eve 
Robertson’s garden and saw her phenomenal Thalia seedling at its 
prime. What an incentive! 

Returning with pollen from some of Eve’s other seedlings and seed¬ 
lings from Dan Thomson’s garden, I began pollinating each floret as it 
opened, using a bit of honey as an adhesive. With the exception of 
pollen from these seedlings, only pollen from varieties known to be 
fertile was applied. The weather cooperated beautifully and approxi¬ 
mately 600 florets were crossed and tagged. 

Shortly thereafter, daily inspections began. As each pod withered and 
flattened out, 1 opened it to see if maybe a little seed could be hiding 
inside. But I did not find one! 

1 made no crosses in this particular planting of Thalia in 1966. 
Yet, while digging the bulbs something caught my eye — a fat seed pod 
ready to open. It contained one round black seed that looked perfectly 
normal. At planting time, however, it had the appearance of having 
been sat upon! 

I am pondering the significance of this one seed. Should I replant 
the bulbs in a good location and try again, or move them to the woods 
and let nature take its course? 


YOU’RE INVITED TO CLEMSON GARDENS 

Walter E. Thompson, chairman of the American Daffodil Society Test 
Gardens, extends an invitation to all ADS members who will be in the 
vicinity of Clcmson University, Clemson, S.C., between early March 
and late mid-April to visit the Test Garden. 

The number of varieties have been materially increased in the last 
year and he asks that you remember, when digging this summer, to 
keep the Test Gardens in mind. He hopes, in cooperation with Dr. 
Freeman A. Weiss, to locate another Test Garden at the University 
of Minnesota Arboretum in 1967. 
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THE EXCHANGE OF NEWS 
IN THE DAFFODIL WORLD 

By William O. Tickncr, Falls Church, Va . 

The Exchange Editorship is a fun job. It “requires” me to read and 
digest fascinating material from around the world on a subject of 
great interest to me. The first exchange publication to come to my 
hand since our last Journal is the Journal of The Daffodil Society of 
England. Until recently it was known as the Midland Daffodil Society, 
and since it was the first specialist daffodil society it merits an exclusive 
title. It must be a fine society as its publication is filled with good 
humour and reeks with daffodil knowledge. 

They accepted the loss of their late president, F. E. Board, with a 
typical British attitude of appreciation for his contributions and with 
well hidden grief. For those who have worried, be it known that several 
members of the Society have acquired his seedlings and meticulous 
records. Before his death the quotable Mr. Board wrote a class-by-class 
description of their Society’s 1965 Birmingham show and the result 
is a fine critique of modern daffodils. He paid tribute to such familiar 
greats as Kingscourt, “We are baffled why the public still buys rubbish 
such as King Alfred and Rembrandt when this daffodil is available 
for the price of ten cigarettes,” Preamble, Galway, Ormeau, “remarkable 
flower in its perfection of form, strong growth and consistency of per¬ 
formance,” Arbar and Chungking. He gave rave notices to lc Panache, 
which apparently achieves a five and a half inch perianth without 
coarseness. It was one of the last selections of Guy Wilson, “the great 
white chief.” 

Mr. Board highly commended the Triandrus hybrid, Arish Mell, as 
a big advance in Division 5a. High praise was given to Grant Mitsch’s 
3b Aircastle, which Mr. Board feels is “already established as one of 
the greats.” Praise was also given to 2d Bethany and Id Lunar Sea. 

Several things came to my mind as I read the English Journal. 
One, the excellence of the work of a number of English amateur 
hybridizers. Two, their limitation of interest to trumpets and cups; and 
thirdly, their apparent unawareness of miniature daffodils. 

C. G. Hilditch had an excellent article on how r to win the famous 
Bourne cup and it could profitably be read by an amateur hybridizer. 
Along with other good advice he names varieties to be avoided as 
parents. These are C'antatrice, Moonstruck, Spellbinder, Kindled and 
Blarney. He says that tens of thousands of seedlings must have been 
raised from these varieties with no outstanding results. (I wonder if 
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Festivity could not be added to this group?) 

A list of pedigrees of 71 newer daffodils was given. Very few of 
these are now in commerce but we may well be admiring them in the 
years to come. They are the work of Mr. Dunlop, Mr. dc Jager and, 
largely, Mr. Board. Many arc described in the text of the Journal 
and the list is also valuable as an indication of good parents. 

Last of all, their editor, D. J. Pierce, has uncovered a new daffodil 
pest. Foxes have been digging up his daffodils. 

The Southern Region of the ADS is to be congratulated on its newsy 
Newsletter of December 13, 1966. Regional Vice President Margaret 
Roof presented information about 1967 shows in Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Alabama and Mississippi and asked the 214 members of this region 
stretching from the Ohio River to the Gulf of Mexico to write and 
share their daffodil knowledge and experience. 

The New England Region January Newsletter, edited by the inde¬ 
fatigable George Lee. now Executive Director of our Society, reprinted 
in part an article by C. R. Wootton from the aforementioned 
Journal of The Daffodil Society. Mr. Wootton describes his choice of 
daffodils if he were forever limited to six varieties and their progeny. 
The newsletter also tells how to handle New Zealand daffodils and of 
their adjustment problems. Finally, it offers a suggestion on that 
nuisancy but frequently necessary problem of labels. 

The latest exchange of publications in our international network of 
daffodil groups is with Ue Koninklijke Algemeene Vereeniging Voor 
Bloembollenculfuur. (The United Royal Society for Flower Bulb 
Culture.) Their publication is a well illustrated, many paged, weekly 
concerned with all bulbs grown in the Netherlands. Alas, it is all 
in Dutch, but I can report that it carried an article on the special 
attention being given to daffodil diseases and pests. With the aid of a 
Dutch-English dictionary 1 found that our fellow member and Mem¬ 
phis guest, Matthew Zandbergen, gave a well received talk on the 
history of the daffodil to his Dutch peers at TJsse. 

Perhaps the value of this exchange is that the Dutch growers have 
our Journai and can sec the daffodil interest and needs of American 
gardners. This would certainly be so if you, dear member, would send 
short, or long, articles to Willis Wheeler telling of your daffodil suc¬ 
cesses, problems, desires and aspirations. The Dutch growers produce 
fine garden varieties and arc anxious to know our needs. 

Editors of regional newsletters, local daffodil societies, or any other 
groups specializing in daffodils are requested to add my name and 
address, 2814 Greenway Blvd., Falls Church, Va. 22042, to their 
mailing list. The activities of any group of daffodil growers, amateur 
or professional, can be of interest to all of our ADS members. 
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MUSINGS AND MEANDERINGS 

By Poeticus 


Daffodil colors are subtle and do not lend themselves well to pho¬ 
tography nor to description. Catalogers are not daunted by this 
problem, and any one of numerous adjectives preceding the word yel¬ 
low will conjure up a picture which should be appealing if not faithful. 
By combing a few catalogs one might build a working vocabulary con¬ 
sisting of brassy, bright, butter, buttercup, cadmium, canary, citron, 
chrome, clear, cream, dark, deep, duckling, gleaming, glowing, golden, 
greenish, lemon, light, orange, pale, primrose, pure, rich, self, soft, 
sulphur, sunny, and velvety. 

Such terms give a blurred picture and arc inadequate for precise 
communication, yet they arc tolerated in the registration of new varie¬ 
ties by the ADS. For some years the Royal Horticultural Society has 
required that descriptions of flowers relate their colors to their two- 
volume Horticultural Colour Chart which is now out of print and has 
recently been replaced by the Royal Horticultural Society Colour Chart 
($12.00 to Fellows; $15.00 to non-Fellows). This chart consists of a 
set of four fans of 50 leaves each, each leaf having four tints running to 
the margin of the paper on one side for easy matching. The total of four 
tints of each of 202 hues gives a sufficient range for all horticultural 
purposes. The basic colors are numbered consecutively from 1 to 
202 and the tints are lettered A, B, C, D. 

The Nickerson Color Fan published by the American Horticultural 
Society consists of a single fan and has a somewhat smaller range 
of colors and tints and is less expensive ($6.37 to members; $7.50 to 
non-members). Printed in small type on each color is the popular 
color name and its numerical designation in the Munsell System of Color 
Notations which is accepted as standard by most industries and societies 
dealing with color systems in this country. 

The time has arrived for the ADS to examine the merits of these 
two leading systems, to adopt one of them, and to require that the 
color description of newly registered varieties be expressed in terms of 
the official color system. Duckling yellow is no longer acceptable. 

$ * # 

The roster of the ADS contains many distinguished names, but one 
whose mark within the Society did not match her renown in the horti¬ 
cultural world was Miss Harriette Rice Halloway who recently died 
at her home in North Plainfield, N. J., at the age of 91. Miss Halloway 
was a teacher of geography in a boys’ school, but she engaged in 
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numerous extracurricular horticultural activities; among them she was 
consultant to the Union County (N. J.) Park Commission. Tn that 
capacity she built up in Cedarbrook Park a collection of cornus 
(dogwood) generally regarded as the finest in the United States, suc¬ 
ceeding with species usually intolerant of the eastern United States. Her 
displays of iris and daffodils were also widely known in a county 
which is notable for its public gardens. In 1958 Miss Halloway was 
awarded the distinguished service medal of the Garden Club of America. 

$ * 

Those interested in daffodils in the wild will regret the passing of 
Lt. Comdr. C. M. Stocken, R.N. During a lengthy tour of duty in 
Gibraltar he found time to explore the Spanish Sierra Nevada and 
the Atlas Mountains. His articles on the flora of those areas which 
appeared frequently in the Journal of the Royal Horticultural Society 
and the Bulletin of the Alpine Garden Society contained numerous 
references to the daffodil species he encountered. It is said that he 
left a completed manuscript on his travels in Southern Spain and 
Morocco which should interest daffodil growers when published. 
Stocken was killed mountain climbing, while leading the Royal Navy’s 
East Greenland expedition. 

s§£ 

Occasionally we take note of the activities of other daffodil societies, 
but one which has managed to survive our neglect is the Men’s Daffodil 
Society of which Elmer E. Parette is the secretary and treasurer. In 
our own woman-ridden Society, there is need for this haven from 
stretch pants and miniskirts. In that blissful Eden there are no meet¬ 
ings, no dues in spite of the sole officer’s titles, and every man is a 
lifetime member. No constitution, no by-laws; just a motto: “Give 
flowers to your friends while they’re living.” Membership, which is 
evidenced by a card, will be conferred upon application to Mr. Parette 
at Route 2, Box 66, Morrilton, Ark. 72110. We wish him well. 

^ 

Occasionally some nonconformist speaks out against the notion that 
man’s tinkering with daffodils results in improvements over what 
Nature created in eons of time. The complaint is usually that the 
grace, airiness, and laxity of the wild plant have been abandoned 
in the quest for a flower to meet today’s passing fashions. It is pos¬ 
sible that time will have its revenge. Hear what one such iconoclast, 
writing under the pseudonym of Rhinanthus in the Journal of the 
Alpine Garden Society, has to say: 

“In the perpetual search for the sensational that seems curiously to 
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afflict the Sunday press at all its social layers, the inoffensive daffodil 
lias now been dragged in. In very large type, the Sunday Telegraph 
announced ‘Row Over New Daffodil.’ 

“It seems that some Dutch breeder, by tinkering about with the 
plant, has produced a flower in which the trumpet is split and folds 
back with the perianth. The British Daffodil Society's president is re¬ 
ported to have exclaimed self-righteously: ‘The Royal Horticultural 
Society is quite wrong in recognizing this llower. The Society should be 
supporting the gradual development of classical forms of the flower.’ 

“What an extraordinary statement! Where, one wonders when re¬ 
flecting on an RHS Show in the spring of 1966, were the “classical 
forms’ of the prize-winning daffodils? They were over-size, waxy in 
texture so as to compete with plastic, on ram-rod stems, not to men¬ 
tion the odd colourings now entering the trumpets. 

“Classic forms ... to use an unclassic expression . . . my foot! 
At the same show, tucked away at the back of the dais was Eliot 
Hodgkins pan of Narcissus alpesiris, rightly (for it is a difficult plant) 
awarded a Cultural Commendation. Here, ignored by the crowds was 
an example of the expert's failure to ‘develop' the daffodil on the self- 
satisfied, commercialized criteria of classical forms. Little Narcissus 
alpesiris no doubt irritates them, for it achieves unimprovable per¬ 
fection without their interference.” 

# # !{t 

No note seems to have been taken in these pages of a memorable 
event which occurred on May 3, 1966. Grant Mitsch’s Daydream was 
awarded the top honor of the Royal Horticultural Society, a First Class 
Certificate (F.C.C.) of the Royal Horticultural Society as a show 
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flower. While his reversed bicolors are rapidly replacing Spellbinder 
and Binkic at all shows, both here and abroad, this is the first time that 
an American-bred daffodil has received what is considered to be the 
premier honor of the daffodil world. Daydream’s first recognition 
came in 1963 when it was given an Award of Merit as a show flower, 
Mitsch is represented in England by Jefferson-Brown and the award¬ 
winning flowers were shown by the latter. In a review of the 1966 
daffodil season, David Lloyd writes in the 1967 RHS Year Book that 
Daydream “is not always perfect, the proportion of flowers with nicked 
petals being rather high, but it is a splendid plant, a good doer, and an 
astonishing laster.” 

* * ’I s 

The Year Book of the National Daffodil Society of New Zealand 
contains, without identifying the writer, a poem which has a happy 
relevance to these March days; 

To A Daffodil 

A nyone knows 

It’s easy enough to be a rose. 

Sun and summer, sky and gentle breeze, 

A rose can bloom and blossom at ease! 

Not easy, though, to be the colour of sun 
When winter’s scarcely done; 

Difficult looking gay 

With skies wind-blown and grey, 

And to dance 

Before spring’s made a start 
Takes a stout heart. 

A nd if when the wind of adversity’s blowing. 

To keep on hoping seems pretty hard going, 

It might help to think of the courage and will 
Involved in being a Daffodil 


SOMETHING FOR EVERYONE 

The regional newsletters certainly must hold even more interest for 
those within the region than for those outside it. But each has some 
fascinating bit in it of general interest. 

A recent letter from Mrs. Raymond Roof, vice president of the 
Southern Region, includes this item: the Southern Region has the 
second largest membership in the Society. 
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NEW PUBLIC GARDEN 
PRESERVES OLD DAFFODILS 

By Dorothy S. Rowe, Cincinnati , Ohio 

There are many old-timers in the daffodil world whose interest in 
their favorite flower pre-dates the Society. They remember the name 
Carl Krippendorf, and will rejoice with Cincinnatians in this bit of news: 

The fine beechwood grove and stand of climax forest — all 175 
acres, which surround the home to which he and his wife, Mary, moved 
on their wedding day in 1900 and enjoyed together for 60 years, is to 
be perpetuated as a foundation called “The Cincinnati Nature Center’. 

The reason this is important to our ADS membership is that the 
newer datTodil-loving generation really should appreciate the older ones 
who carried the torch for them a few decades ago. Personal enthusiasm 
for fine plants is the greatest possible heritage one can pass on, and 
Mr. Krippendorf enjoyed the gift to the greatest degree. 

Tf you have read “The Little Bulbs”, by Elizabeth Lawrence in which 
she describes her common gardening experiences in dealing with rarities 
with “Mr. K.”; or if you are acquainted with Mrs. Philip Adams, an 
AHS director, who happens to be his daughter and a worthy enthusiast 
in her own right; or if you attended the well-run annual meeting in 
Connecticut, executed by Mrs. Joseph Nelson, his grand-daughter — 
then this legendary expert will begin to come to life for you. 

He naturalized his beech woods with daffodils now numbered in the 
millions, and he considered Helios, Yellow Poppy, Grandis, N. poeticus 
recurvus and N. poeticus ornatus the best varieties for this purpose. 

But his true love was for the choice, non-showy types we now call 
miniatures or intermediates. Some of his favorites here were N. x 
tenuior, N. jonquilla, N. asturiensis, Trcvithian, Firetail and J. T. Ben- 
nctt-Poe. Styles have changed, so some of these may not be obtainable 
now. 

But the exchange of letters as well as bulbs with the “greats” in Eng¬ 
land, Holland and France built a real foundation for our specialists 
today. 

For instance, once Peter Barr sent him a few bulbs of those he dis¬ 
covered growing in the wild mountainous part of Spain. It took 
several trial locations before this little gem, Queen of Spain, found 
a spot to her liking. It turned out to be a well-drained, semi-sunny 
knoll in the woods, and fortunately for us she happily settled in Lob’s 
Wood, for like the song birds in Italy, she became a casualty of war. 
In the Spanish Civil War they must have used the treasure for 
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onions! It is no more in its native habitat, but one of our professional 
members is trying to build up a supply from a few Krippendorf 
clumps, and before too long we will be seeing it on the lists again. 

It is good to know that the home-base of one of the daffodil’s best 
friends is now again geared to pass on that torch to future generations 
of bulb enthusiasts. 


A BACKYARD LABORATORY 
CHECKS POISONING’ BY WALNUTS 

As I write this a log of black walnut burns brightly in my fire place 
and is turning into potash for my daffodils. This is fair enough, as my 
daffodils contributed to the black walnut tree. 

Five years ago I planted daffodils on the edge of my property close 
by a great walnut tree. 1 dug a series of large pot holes, enriched the 
soil with humus and fertilizers, and planted six to a dozen bulbs of 
Hong Kong, Armada, Snow Gem, Alamein, Grapefruit, Amateur and 
Ceylon. The next spring they bloomed beautifully. The following year, 
however, the blooms were fewer and smaller. The succeeding year was 
distressful with no blooms in Grapefruit and Ceylon and fewer and 
smaller blooms in the others. 

I had heard that black walnut trees poison the soil and that other 
plants cannot grow near them. I went to see my botanist-daffodil 
friend, Charles W. Culpepper. He was well aware of the “black walnut 
poison” story, and said that a number of trials, tests and studies had 
shown no indication of any such poisoning. He said, however, that a 
walnut tree is a gross feeder and will pre-empt whatever nourishment 
and water there is near it. 

Early that same spring, my neighbor, for reasons of his own, had 
the tree cut down, and I annexed the logs. That summer T converted 
the area into a bed and spaded around the pot holes. I found that 
the walnut had sent out a root system like a pipe line tapping each bulb 
planting. The following year, 1966, the daffodils made a surprising 
comeback. Grapefruit had two blooms but Ceylon produced eleven. 
Amateur (which my wife prizes and cuts as soon as it opens) had 
17 blooms. Snow Gem had 25 majestic blooms and Hong Kong 22. 

When I dig, divide and replant these bulbs they will get a liberal 
supply of black walnut wood ashes. — W. O. T. 
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NOTES . . . and NOTATIONS 


Daffodils that . . . take the winds of March 

Shakespeare was probably referring to the Lent Lily when he wrote 
of daffodils that come before the swallow dares and take the winds 
of March in beauty, for these and other low-growing types do come 
through windy weather with relatively little damage. However, the 
amount and kind of damage wind can cause to taller plants with larger 
flowers is all too familiar to most of us. At the least, stems arc twisted 
and flowers arc tom. But, when wind follows a sharp drop in tempera¬ 
ture— the results can be disastrous. 

When the mercury drops so does the sap or juice in the plants. The 
flowers become thin and papery, the stems flat and soft. Then, come the 
winds, nearly every stem snaps off slightly above the ground. 

At this season daffodil growers should keep one ear on the weather¬ 
man and one eye on the almanac! When predictions indicate troubles 
to come, all flowers wanted for specimens and arrangements are 
safest cut and brought inside for further development. (Fluorescent 
light is preferable for coaxing flowers to open.) 

But, in the garden, frequently first-aid measures must be taken to 
save plants that have been pollinated and then broken. Is it Polly 
Anderson who applies what she calls a “Ben Casey Splint” — sup¬ 
porting broken place in stem with a flat wooden marker before securing 
it to a supporting stake? Here, as in any case when it is desirable 
or necessary to tic a stem (to straighten or provide support) it is 
always best to use woolen yarn as a tie. It is firm, yet resilient, and 
does not bruise the stem. 

A Show for All Season 

Nothing beats a good daffodil show for encouraging more people to 
grow daffodils and stimulating interest in newer and better varieties. 
Every committee should keep a file of ideas for special classes and 
exhibits that get a good response. For instance, a few seasons past 
the show at Leesburg featured an exhibit “Daffodils — Now and Then”, 
that included flowers from all Garden Club of Virginia Test Collections, 
dating back to the first one in 1930. It served as a sort of retrospective 
of daffodil breeding and attracted a lot of interest. Last season the 
Washington show included a special trophy class for “Daffodil Parent 
and Child” which got an enthusiastic response from exhibitors and 
visitors. 

On his annual Daffodil Day last year, Harold King staged a similar 
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exhibit in his garden — next to a bed of numerous seedlings from Mabel 
Taylor x Binkie he displayed cut specimens of the two parents. 

But, interesting as these are, the best show or the most successful 
garden day are here today and gone tomorrow, and there remains an 
entire season during which we can share our flowers and infect others 
with our enthusiasm for growing them. 

If there are house and garden tours in your area, contributions of 
cut flowers for arrangements and special exhibits of specimens will be 
most welcome and they will be seen by a lot of people. Churches, 
hospitals, organizations having special meetings, and individuals giving 
large parties, are always grateful for the fresh cut flowers. If there 
is an arrangement workshop nearby, donate some quality daffodils to 
the project. 

In her entrance hall at “Rockland”, Lib Brown keeps a season-long 
exhibit of daffodils on a large chest. If you visited “Rockland” every 
day you would find new and different daffodils on display. Her collec¬ 
tion of containers ranges from Coke bottles to antique inkwells and 
a handy supply of paper slips and pencil makes it easy to have correct 
name and division on each replacement in the collection. (A display 
like this not only provides great intearest for all visitors — it also 
gives you additional opportunity to study your own flowers.) 

Every week throughout the season when Louise Wharton goes to 
have her hair done she takes along a collection of daffodils, tagged 
with names. Now that’s putting Beauty in the beauty shop! 

(Shops, banks, store windows — all are good prospective places to 
set up daffodil displays that can be kept filled with fresh flowers, (A 
wood block-test tube arrangement is ideal for staging these changing 
collections.) But, wherever, whenever, however shown — these daffo¬ 
dils should always be correctly named, for this adds enormously to 
their interest, educational value, and effectiveness. 

The Ubiquitous Baskets 

Born with a built-in sales resistance to just about everything else — 
T could be called a compulsive basket buyer. Having long since passed 
the stage where anyone could pretend I need a basket for any possible 
purpose, I am constantly on the lookout for new ways to use the ones 
I already have and shall doubtless continue to buy. 

Fortunately they make the most practical and attractive containers 
for toting and exhibiting collections of daffodils. Fitted out with liners 
(bread, tart, or cake tins of proper size) which arc in turn filled with 
oasis, these baskets of assorted sizes and shapes are in constant use 
throughout the blooming season. Sometimes the oasis is soaked and 
covered with fresh moss from the woods, then flower stems and name 
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tags are inserted directly in the oasis. (One arrangement like this 
survived the trip from Virginia to Holland last year with every flower 
still in place, and they remained fresh and in good condition for almost 
two weeks after.) 

When these baskets arc used for cutting flowers in the garden or 
taking specimens to a show, the oasis is left dry and water-filled test 
tubes of correct size are inserted. Each bloom remains firmly in place 
and the whole assortment is light and easy to carry. 

Fan Your Daffodils 

Don’t go near the garden without your RHS Color Fans this year . . . 
Harry Tuggle and I agree this new system is the greatest. Color 
reproduction is superb, method of coding is brief and exact. For every¬ 
one froni average grower to garden writer (and especially hybridizers) 
the RHS Fans should be standard equipment. 

Ed to the Rescue 

Some time ago I read about using 2, 4-D (the readily available weed 
killer) as a stimulant in working with incompatible crosses. When 
Round Robin members wanted more particulars I couldn’t find the 
reference. Now, Ed Kauzmann comes along — just in time for the 
’67 season — with the missing information, which also appeared in 
Create New Flowers and Plants — Indoors and Out by John James 
(pub. Doubleday). 

Briefly, the recommendations arc: Mix a very weak solution (about 
1/10 of one percent) 2, 4-D with lanolin to form a paste. Break off 
flower petals where they join pistil and apply paste to exposed surface, 
either just before or just after pollination. That’s all there is to it and 
while not invariably successful, results so far warrant further ex¬ 
perimentation. 

Finally — here’s wishing all of you that 
happiest light 
can lie on ground , 

Grass sloping under trees 

Alive with yellow shine of daffodils . 

— J. N. B t 
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ADDED TO THE LIBRARY SHELVES 

In 1963 the American Daffodil Society awarded its Gold Medal 
to Prof, Dr. Abilio Fernandes in recognition of his studies on daffodil 
species. Recently the Publications Committee received from him two 
publications for the Society’s Library. The first, dated June 1966, 
bears the title, “Sur la Position Systematique du Genre Hannonia 
Br.-Bl. Mai re" (Concerning the Classification Position of the Genus 
Hannonia Br.-Bl. & Maire”). 

The second, under date of September 1966, is entitled “Nouvelles 
Etudes Caryologiqaes sur la Section Jonquilla DC. du Genre Narcissus 
L" (“New Cytological Studies of the Section Jonquilla DC. of the 
Genus Narcissus L.”). 

We appreciate Prof. Fernandes’ courtesy in sending the publications, 
which are in French. Both arc to be placed in the Society’s Library. 

NEW AWARDS CHAIRMAN 

Franklin D. Sency, 308 Longwood Drive, Newport News, Va. 
23606, has been appointed Awards Chairman to fill the unexpired 
term of Mrs. John Bozicvich. In the future all correspondence regard¬ 
ing show awards and the approval of schedules should be addressed 
to him. 
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TEN YEARS OF THE SYMPOSIUM 
AND WHAT THEY’VE TOLD US 

By Betty D. Darden, Newsoms, Va , 

The Symposium has been the ‘Gallup Poll’ of the American Daffodil 
Society for ten years. Harry I. Tuggle, Jr., its chairman since 1959, 
has said it is a guide rather than a gospel in rating daffodils. The 
line-up of favorites has been somewhat self-limiting, in that pollsters 
could vote only for those varieties they grew. Rockall, with its ex¬ 
pensive introductory price tag, received lew votes at first, but every¬ 
one could afford Blarney. Scarcity of varieties in other classes narrowed 
competition. 

In the early days of the American Daffodil Society, the only reverse 
bicolors available were Binkie, Spellbinder and Lunar Sea. Grant 
Mitsch took the lead in changing this picture. Lunar Sea still leads its 
division, but Binkie and Spellbinder are at the small end of the popu¬ 
larity poll. 

During the last ten years, approximately three hundred and eight 
flowers have made an appearance on the Symposium’s exhibition roster. 
One of every five of these has made the list at least nine years. This 
should qualify them as all-time greats. There is no indication that the 
American public is fickle when it comes to its taste in daffodils. 
Galway, Ceylon, Chinese White and Trevithian have led their respective 
divisions every year, with Chinese White the top vote-getter several 
times. 

Silver Chimes holds the unique distinction of leading the triandrus 
class for nine years, and, when reclassified as a tazetta, it led the taz- 
ettas. This is quite an achievement for a flower that cannot be grown 
in the Northern States. Furthermore, with the exception of lonely 
Beryl, it is the oldest ten-time winner (introduced in 1916). Unfor¬ 
tunately, it is a notorious “Typhoid Mary” when it comes to virus, 
but it is a winner on the show bench. 

Of the gold trumpets, Kingscourt, Artie Gold and Ulster Prince have 
been consistent winners. Moonstruck and Grapefruit are the favorite 
pale trumpets. Preamble is the undisputed leader of the bicolor trum¬ 
pets with Trousseau a few votes behind. Effective was a recognized 
exhibition bicolor until the past year, when it was dropped to become 
one of the most popular daffodils for garden use. Cantatrice and 
Broughshane hold ten-year records for the white trumpets. Vigil, 
which joined the group after the first year, now leads it. 

The yellow large cups have seen little change through the years. 
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Leading the procession every year was Galway, looking like a trumpet 
as one would expect with the same parents that Kingscourt has. 
Golden Torch made the list every year, as did St. Keverne until it 
was dropped in the most recent Symposium, Ormeau moved to second 
place. 

Ceylon’s popularity was mentioned previously. With competition 
a-plenty from spectacular novelties, it has not moved over for any of 
them. Armada has been voted an exhibition variety every year also. 
Narvik is an enigma. Tt was popular for eight years as an exhibition 
variety, but has appeared on the list of garden favorites only one year. 

Once upon a time, there were two pretty red and white daffodils 
named Kilworth and Arhar. One or the other always took first place 
in their division. When they joined genes, a whole new race of daffodils 
came to market. One of these, Avenger, is now the second most popular 
flower in this division. Fermoy was always in the popular set until 
this past year, when it joined Selma Lagerlof and Duke of Windsor 
in the garden. Of the pinky orange cups, only Daviot is a ten-year 
winner. 

Compeliton is so keen in the white cup division that a flower has 
to be outstanding to make the grade. Ludlow and Ave have made it 
every year. In 1965, after nine years, Zero was eased off the list and 
Easter Moon took the lead in this group. Judge Carey E. Quinn, the 
first President of the American Daffodil Society, must have beamed 
when he read the most recent list of beauties voted “best garden va¬ 
rieties”: Ludlow, Zero, Easter Moon, Ave, Dew Pond and Wedding 
Gift. 

Of the red and yellow small cups, Ardour, Chungking and Therm 
have held their own for ten years, and Dinkic for most of the time. 
The choice here was sparse. The situation in the 3 b group is just the 
reverse. In fact, it became expedient to subdivide the group into two 
sections, those with solid cups and those having a rim. Blarney was 
the favorite solid cup until the Kilworth-Arbar alliance created 
Rockall. Limerick was a perennial favorite and Matapan stayed, once 
it had caught the attention of the public. In the rimmed cups, it has 
been Bithynia and Carnmoon repeatedly. 

Moving to the white small cup division, daffodil exhibitors have 
shown partiality for Chinese White, Bryher, Cushendall and Frigid. 
Foggy Dew stayed on the list for years, but its neck is like that of its 
mother, Nelly, and it was eventually placed in the garden. 

Swansdown and Cheerfulness have been perpetuals, but in 1956 
what else could one do? 

Ballots cast in three classes returned the same three flowers year 
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after year. The cyclamincus hybrids have indicated togetherness with 
the “Coleman three” — Charity May, Dove Wings, and Jenny in just 
about that order. The jonquil hybrid class is dominated by Trevithian, 
Sweetness and Cherie. The species tazettas have been the subject for 
detailed discussion and controversy, but the hybrids have evoked little 
interest. Geranium, Orange Wonder and Mary Washington have been 
the constant winners — by default, perhaps? Reclassification has moved 
the immortal Silver Chimes to this group. 

As for the poets, the original four, Actaea, Cantabilc, Sea Green and 
Smyrna have never missed a roll call. Of the eleven varieties of poets 
that have, been represented on the list during the past ten years, all 
were introduced 25 to 50 years ago. The boundaries of this class are 
confined to flowers having “characteristics of the Narcissus poeticus 
group without admixture of any other.” Other groups, however, may 
borrow poeticus characteristics. That brings us to the “pinks”, which 
could not have existed without the pigment bred from the poets. Rose 
of Tralee and Salmon Trout arc the only “pinks” showing up every year. 
Accent and Radiation are the current popular “pinks.” 

Can we draw some analogy from all these winners? Ancestry could 
have played a part. Royalist is the ancestor of most of the line yellow 
trumpet-type flowers. Kanchcnjunga lives on in many of the best whites 
and, also, in the bicolor, Preamble. Beacon qualifies as the mother or 
the grandmother of almost any year. Beacon genes will be found in 
at least one-third of the all-time greats. 

The largest number of all-timers was introduced in 1938, that golden 
year when wc were well out of the depression and the whole world 
looked magic. 

Alexander Pope’s verse could best describe the American Daffodil 
Symposium: 

Be not the first by whom the new are tried 
Nor yet the last to lay the old aside. 
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THE VICAR AND HIS DAFFODILS 
LOOM LARGE IN HISTORY 


By The Rev. John J. Broadhurst, Callington, Cornwell, England 

The Bible begins and ends in a garden: small wonder that God’s 
ministers should often be found there! Probe where you will in the 
history of horticulture, the name of some reverend gentleman will come 
to light. Nowhere is this truer than in the history of the narcissus. 

Most daffodil enthusiasts were members of the Church of England 
whose long sojourns in the same parish made it easier for them to 
embark on extensive daffodil growing and breeding. Among the first 
of these was the Dean of Manchester, William Herbert. In the August 
1843 number of the Botanical Register No. 38, several curious hybrids 
are figured which were raised by the Dean, showing that so-called 
species of daffodils were really hybrids made from pseudo-narcissus 
and N. poetiens. He was the pioneer of daffodil hybridization, though 
none of his crosses are known to have survived. 

One of the earliest of daffodils to arouse the interest of breeders was 
N. incomparabilis, and the name of Ellacombe was closely connected 
with this type of flower. The reverend gentlemen of that name, father 
and son, were Vicars of Bitton, where the Rev. Canon Henry Elia- 
combe succeeded his father in 1850. Both grew an extensive collection 
of daffodils and Henry was one of the original recipients of the 
V.M.H. in 1897. His seedlings of N. Incomparabilis type varied from 
white through all the shades of cream to a yellow nearly as bright as 
N. odorus. 

However, in any analysis of the part played by the clergy in daffodil 
breeding it is Dean Herbert’s relative, the Rev. George Engleheart, 
born in 1851, V.M.H. in 1900, and the first recipient of the Peter 
Barr Memorial Cup, who made the most enduring impact on the his¬ 
tory of the flower. He must find a place among the first half dozen 
‘great ones’, for from 1891 until his death in 1936 he produced a stream 
of new varieties which influenced the development of the daffodil in 
all its main divisions. 

Some 170 of his seedlings are recorded in the International Register, 
but it is on the influence of about half a dozen of these that his fame 
must rest. The fine variety Beersheba was used by Guy Wilson with 
Eskimo to produce Cantatrice, and it appears on both sides of the 
pedigree of Mr. Lea’s Canisp, and as one of the parents of Content has 
influenced Grant Mitsch’s lemon la’s, 1 c/'s and 2d's. Using Princess 
Mary as seed parent, he produced Beacon and Firebrand. Crossed with 
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a seedling, Beacon produced Mttylene and White Sentinel. From these 
have come great daffodils like Statue and Tudor Minstrel, the redcup 
Kilworth, and the lovely pinks Salmon Trout, Rima and Fintona, 
From Firebrand have come Ceylon, Spelter, Signal Light and a host 
of other redcups. 

Englehcart was indebted to a fellow clergyman, the Rev. Wolley 
Dod, for one of his most significant seedlings, Will Scarlet. Dod re¬ 
ceived bulbs of several species from Oporto, Portugal, includng N. 
cyclamineus and a large form of N. muticus. It was the latter flower 
which Englehcart mated with N. poeticus poetarum to produce Will Scar¬ 
let, in its day a sensation for color. Mrs. Backhouse used it for breed¬ 
ing her reds, so it is true to say that with Will Scarlet and Firebrand 
we owe all our reds to these two clergymen. Another cleric, Joseph 
Jacobs, summed up Engleheart’s work: “Look at any exhibit, look in 
any garden, and you will see flowers that would not have been there 
had not the ‘daffodil maker’ been at work”. 

Any record of clerical activity in the nineteenth century would be 
incomplete without a mention of the Rev. G. P. Haydon, who from 
1898 carried out an active program of daffodil raising at Westbere. 
Many of his varieties were still in commerce in 1915 with such nostal¬ 
gic names as Pearl of Kent, Henri Vilmorin, and the beautiful yellow 
Sea Horse. What a loss when he destroyed his records before his 
death! He induced Alex M. Wilson to begin hybridizing, and that his 
opinion was valued can be deduced from records of his correspondence 
with W. A. Watts of St. Asaph, in which Watts both comments on 
Haydon’s work and seeks his advice. 

“I take it”, says Watts, “that M. de Graaff Mr. Haydon found (to 
be) the best seed-bearing parent giving the greatest number of fine 
varieties”. Watts added, “I have crossed this with everything T can get 
and I expect some good things as a result, what say you, Mr. Haydon?” 

What follows suggests that Watts and Haydon were sorting out a 
detail of recording which is now established practice. Watts says, “Mr. 
Haydon does not make it clear which of the crosses is the seed bear¬ 
ing parent, but 1 take it the variety first named is the seed bearing 
parent”. 

Haydon’s reply establishes the system of recording now in general 
use, “I always put the seed parent first, pollen parent last”. One 
gathers that he was not very impressed by the breeding efforts of Watts, 
for when asked for his opinion on some 25 crosses, several with 
Minnie Hume and Monarch as seed parents, not one commended itself 
to him, though he conceded that one or two had a “fair chance”. 
Most were laconically dismissed as “no good!” 

Canon Rollo Meyer, V.M.H., lived until 1953, and left behind a 
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long list of varieties of which Maidens Blush still appears among the 
winning pinks and can be commended as a good garden plant. 

A short article cannot do justice to the sheer quantity of clerical 
daffodil enthusiasm. No better comment can be supplied than a list of 
clergymen connected with the Midland Daffodil Society (now the Daffo¬ 
dil Society of England): presidents. Bishop Rerowne and the Lord 
Bishop of Worcester; honorary secretary, the Rev. J. Jacobs of Whit¬ 
church, Shropshire; committee members, no less than thirteen, including 
such names as Engleheart and S. E. Bourne. 

Mention of the Rev. Joseph Jacobs reminds one that writers can 
and do play a part in advising others and in preserving facts for future 
generations. Jacobs, in addition to his notes on Engleheart, also sup¬ 
plied some interesting details on the life and work of Haydon, and 
wrote a valuable book called Daffodils which was published in 1910 
while he was Vicar of Whitewell near Whitchurch. 

Another writer whose name is immortalized in the Bourne Memorial 
Cup was the Rev. Stephen Eugene Bourne. By consent he was in his 
generation the greatest and best judge of the flower, and speaking at 
the dinners held after the Birmingham shows it was his wont to dilate 
on the qualities which go to make up perfection in the daffodil: “The 
curves and outlines of the daffodil must be graceful, and the flower 
should be strictly balanced”. Such practical advice abounds in his 
publication The Book of the Daffodil, published in 1903. Pressure of 
work prevented him from breeding daffodils but as a showman, ad- 


CHARLES MEEHAN 

A charter member of the ADS, Charles Meehan, died 
April 4 at the age of 56 in a Charlotte, N.C., hospital after 
a lengthy illness. His home was in Chesterfield, S.C. 

Mr. Meehan was an ardently enthusiastic hybridizer and 
grower of daffodils, and had broad horticultural interests. 
A member of the Society's Board of Directors, he was an 
accredited judge, and was known for his warm-heartedness 
among all who knew him. He was one of the early authors 
of the annual daffodil symposium, when it was published 
in the ADS Yearbook. 

Chesterfield was Mr. Meehan's life-long home and he was 
a rural mail carrier there for 19 years. In addition to his 
wife, Vivian Hartman Meehan, he is survived by a son, one 
daughter, and a brother. 
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ministrator and advisor he was supreme. His influence can be fairly 
adjudged by re-reading the article in the December 1966 issue of The 
Journal (ADS) by the late lamented Fred Board. 

Bishop Hunkin of Truro, although best known as a writer on the 
general aspects of gardening in Cornwall, makes mention of the ac¬ 
tivities of the Rev. A. T. Boscawcn of Ludgvan who produced among 
other daffodils two lovely tiny flowers called St. Ludgvan and Karenza. 

From a variety of other sources we learn that another lover of the 
daffodil, the Rev. John Nelson, was cousin to the great Admiral Lord 
Nelson, and was offered a share of Leeds’s seedlings; that the Rev. 
Wolley Dod received bulbs of N. cyclamineus from Oporto in 1885; 
that in 1890 the Rev. A. Rawson read a paper on daffodils to the 
Conference; that the Rev. William Wilks was at one time secretary of 
the Royal Horticultural Society; that a noted German Prince-Bishop 
of Eichstatt cultivated double daffodils, drawings of which were pub¬ 
lished in Besler’s Hortus Eystettensis (1613), and that in Holland 
around the turn of the century the Vicar of Sassenheim, the Rev. 
D. J. M. Wustenhoff, wrote a valuable book, De Narcis. 

1 am indebted to an article by Matthew Zandbergen in the Daffodil 
and Tulip Year Book for 1967, for details of the part played by the 
clergy in overcoming the scourge of eelworm, and thus saving the 
flower for our enjoyment. One of the earliest references to the disease 
was in an article written on basal rot by the Rev. Wolley Dod of 
Malpas in Cheshire. And it was the Rev. Joseph Jacobs who proposed 
a resolution at the RHS Narcissus and Tulip Committee meeting on 
March 28, 1919, requesting Council to cause investigations to be made. 
It was the Rev. George Engleheart who requested the Rev. William 
Wilks, then secretary of the RHS to arrange for J. K. Ramsbottom to 
deliver the all-important lecture, “Investigations on the Narcissus 
Disease”, at the Horticultural Club May 8, 1917. Thus we have no 
less than four clerical brethren active in this successful attempt to save 
the daffodil from extinction. 

It should not be imagined that this recital of clerical success is 
wholly confined to the past. The church is still ‘militant’ today. The 
gap between the stalwarts of yesteryear and their more modern counter¬ 
parts can be said to be bridged by the work of the Rev. W. W. Avery, 
who was registering seedlings in the 1930’s, and the Rev. G. T. C. 
Pearce. The latter lived at Rock, Wadebridge, in Cornwall. The RHS 
reports for 1933-1939 record him as winning several classes at the 
daffodil shows, mainly with seedlings including hybrids from N. tri- 
andrus. The writer has had the pleasure of addressing the very thriving 
garden society at his home town, Rock, and also taking part in the 
very keenly contested daffodil show held there each spring. 
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And so to modern times, to find that the activities of the clergy, as 
befits a missionary church, are world-wide. We turn first to the 
Antipodes, where one of the most successful daffodil enthusiasts is a 
clergyman, the Rev. E. W. Philpott. Living in South Australia, Mr. 
Philpott is an active helper with show organization, a knowledgeable 
judge, and a most successful breeder and showman. But for the diffi¬ 
culty of acclimatization his many new varieties would be better known 
in the Northern Hemisphere than they arc. Surely it is only a matter 
of time before this is remedied. 

Writing of the Royal Show, the judge. Bob Hancock, had this to 
say, “Victoria and Tasmania, once regarded as the home of the daffodil 
in Australia, must now give way to South Australia as the top state. 
Unquestionably the finest daffodil 1 have ever seen was the grand 
champion raised by the Rev. E. W. Philpott, a small-cupped daffodil of 
tremendous size and substance”. A number of his seedlings will be 
found in the International Register and dated 1959, and his interesting 
and informative articles in the Daffodil and Tulip Year Books of the 
RHS are one of our chief sources of information on the progress of 
the daffodil ‘down under’. 

Two other clergymen have registered daffodils during the last few 
years and the numbers of new varieties suggest considerable breeding 
activity. They are the Rev. F. A. Saunders and the Rev. C. A. Latta. 
Unfortunately, efforts to trace them have been unavailing although the 
names given by the latter gentleman to some of his seedlings suggest a 
habitation in New Zealand or Tasmania. Should these clergymen read 
these lines, the writer would be interested to hear from them. 

It is fitting that this somewhat discursive list should be rounded off 
by some mention of our American clerical brethren. It cannot be 
claimed that the Rev. G. R. Hewlings was an enthusiastic grower of 
the daffodil, but at least he can bask in the reflected glory of the 
‘daffodil king’, Peter Barr, who while minister at the Countess of 
Huntingdon’s chapel at Worcester married his daughter, Martha 
Barr. The reverend gentleman went to the United States and died 
in Salt Lake City on November 16, 1877. 

The Rev F. H. Craighill (1903-1966), one time Rector of Bruton Par¬ 
ish Church at Williamsburg, Va., was, and the Rev, Jones B. Shannon of 
Massachusetts now is, an exhibitor. The latter, started on the road to 
success by the enthusiastic and persuasive ADS Journal editor, is the 
proud holder of the Carey E. Quinn Silver Medal. 

Lastly, one must record the exploits of the Rev. Father Bede Rey¬ 
nolds of Patricia Reynolds fame. His self-dedication, typical of so 
many of the clergy already mentioned, makes a fitting conclusion to 
this brief record of the “Vicar and His Daffodils”. 
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SALTED DAFFODILS THRIVE 


By Mildred Rountree, Hampton , Va . 

In 1953 we bought an abandoned farm on a creek in Tidewater, 
Virginia (our creeks here are really tidal estuaries), and settled down 
to live — sometimes out of the water and sometimes in it. The whole 
waterfront is subject to flooding, and the part where we live and carry 
on our operations has been completely inundated at least four times 
since we came here. It’s a sight to see ducks swiming over the lawn. 

Most of our 32 acres is in pine woods, although the furrows of 
former fields are still apparent to the foot. There were dalTodils here 
when we came: the old yellow and green double, a little local tazetta, 
and of course Major. All three are common to the many old house 
sites in this neighborhood. Harris Creek was a settled area in the 17th 
century, and we have located three house sites along our waterfront. 

Since we came here 1 have been planting daffodils, some around 
the house and some along the edge of the woods, and they seem quite 
happy in a soil that must be to some extent salt-impregnated, or at 
least salt-affected. Being aimless in my gardening, sort of an instinctive 
spring digger, 1 have never even had the soil tested. That is always one 
of the things I am going to do next year, when I really begin to 
garden. 

Our worst flooding is in the fall, when daffodils are safely under¬ 
ground, and occasionally in the spring. The highest tide since the 
hurricane of 1933 occurred one March when many daffodils were 
coming into bloom. The flowers were burned and distorted to some 
extent, but the damage w r as minor, and seemed to be all above ground. 

All kinds of bulbs, and iris and daylilics, do well here. Perennials 
generally don’t seem to like a salt-water bath, although heuchcra quickly 
recovers. I have lost only one rose bush to salt water; they seem to 
love it, and some people use the kelp brought up by the tide as mulch 
on rose beds. Dogwood won’t grow' at all; my neighbors and I believe 
our ground is just too low. I am at present trying a mimosa tree, grown 
from a tiny seedling. Mimosa has seeded itself and is growing wild. 

One of my woods daffodils is a clump of Cantatrice that has been 
there about four years. It has not increased, but always blooms. The 
flowers are perhaps not of award-winning size, but are beautiful. This 
sorry spring it produced one perfectly beautiful flow'cr, but no more, so 
I think 1 will dig it this summer and see what is down there. The foliage 
is robust. 1 recall reading once in our Daffodil Bulletin that someone 
had seen a clump of Cantatrice unmoved for many years and blooming 
vigorously, but perhaps mine would respond to a little shaking up. 
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PHILADELPHIA A WARM HOST 
TO 1967 ADS CONVENTION 

Reported by Betty D. Darden, Newsoms, Va. 


The man in the dark suit stood in the Brandywine Corridor of the 
Marriott Motel in Philadelphia on Thursday morning, April 20, 1967. 

A voice he overheard said: “Will you please look at our Debutante? 
The trip last night was too much for her. She just flopped. Maybe 
Dr. Throckmorton can help us bring her back to life.” 

Close by another voice was heard: “I had three Romances, but one 
began to fade. George says there’s a lot of Infatuation in Romance. 
Have you seen the new George? Lots more information.” 

A third voice chimed in; “Empress of Ireland died from the sun 
yesterday. She was left on the ground and soon the bees covered her. 
By the way, have you ever noticed that Lorenzo is full of Hades? Gets 
it from both sides of the family. George says so.” 

The man in the dark suit leaned closer to the door and wrote 
furiously in his little black book. Then, pulling his hat over his eyes, 
he tiptoed to the nearest telephone booth. We heard his conversation. 
“Is this the vice squad? Let me speak to the chief. Chief, this is 
Detective Sibley. I've picked up some good leads on our case. Some 
dame passed out last night. No, I didn’t get her name, but she’s a 
debutante. A physician from Iowa, Dr. Tom Throckmorton, is trying to 
revive her now. Anyway, be on the look-out for a devilish guy named 
Lorenzo. 1 didn’t see him, but 1 hear he has a red — almost orange — 
face. A fellow with a camera — his name is Knierim — got a good 
picture of him, I am told.” 

The man in the dark suit went on: “Chief, there’s so much going 
on down here at the Marriott that I think you’d better send a detail to 
cover the place. Two guys from Virginia — Bill and Harry — have 
gobs of stuff buried in the ground in their gardens at home. Then, 
there's a fellow named George who seems to have the inside informa¬ 
tion.” 

“O. K., Sibley,” said the chief. “Fine job you're doing. You’re at 
the Marriott, huh? If you get a chance. look up my wife. She has a 
King’s Ransom and a handful of Nylons. Yell, llowers to enter in the 
daffodil show at the motel. What she really went down there for is to 
get autographs from Pannill and Tuggle. Those guys really know 
daffodils.” 

Sibley mopped his brow. “Chief, T don't feci very well. Could 1 take 
the rest of the day off so I can prune my roses?” 
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“Wait a minute, Sibley. My wife wants to check on the ancestors of 
King’s Ransom. She thinks it’s Kingscourt by Goldcourt. Anyway, 
help her find a copy of the new Daffodil Data Bank. It’s a com¬ 
puterized record of daffodils. Yea, they call it George.” 

Sibley closed his eyes. “You said George, Chief?” 

“That’s right, Sibley. Keep up your good work on the case. And 
take the rest of the day off. Try planting some daffodils next year. 
Eh, Sibley? My wife says there’s nothing like daffodils.” 

We saw no more of Sibley, but it is rumored that he had a con¬ 
ference concerning daffodils with Mrs. E. E. Lawler, Jr., secretary of 
the American Daffodil Society, and Mrs. Goethe Link of Indiana. 

* * * 

The “Sibley incident” notwithstanding, it is a fact that on Thursday 
morning, April 20, elaborate preparations were taking place in the 
Brandywine Corridor of the Marriott Motel. Exhibitors from far and 
near were grooming flowers for exhibit in the daffodil show held by the 
Pennsylvania Horticultural Society in connection with the Twelfth An¬ 
nual Convention of the American Daffodil Society. 

While exhibitors were engaged in displaying their favorite horti¬ 
cultural specimens for competition, the registration chairman, Mrs. 
Robert Hildebrand, and her efficient committee were equally as busy 
with registration. Actually, the convention was well under way the 
day before. About 40 had registered, a number of whom had come 
direct from the Maryland DaofTdil Show at Baltimore. 

The youngest person to attend the convention was 16-year-old 
Christopher Lee Ahmuty of Great Neck, N. Y., the great nephew of 
George S. Lee, Jr., our new executive secretary. Many new members 
joined the Society, including one from Maine. 

The convention was held at the Marriott Motor Hotel, where every 
room has a balcony. This was a thoughtful consideration on the part 
of the convention committee. No one had time to play Romeo and 
Juliet, but those from a distance who brought daffodils for exhibition 
found the balconies an ideal place to keep their flowers overnight. 

We learned that Brandywine does not refer to a beverage, or to a 
variety of pear or strawberry. Legend has it that Brandywine Creek 
was named for a certain Arthur Braindwinc or Brantwyn, a Swedish 
peasant who settled in the Delaware Valley in 1638. 

An impressive panel of experts was assembled to judge the show. 
They hailed from California to Connecticut, and many points between. 
It was interesting to see a competition of daffodils grown in widely 
diverse geographic areas, in different soils and under varied climatic 
conditions. 

Commercial displays of well-grown and brilliantly colored daffodil 
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specimens were sent by Peter de Jager of Heiloo, Holland; Michael 
Jefferson-Brown of Worcester, England; our own Grant E. Mitsch of 
Canby, Oregon; Mrs. J. Lionel Richardson of Waterford, Ireland, 
Matthew G. Zandbergen of Sassenheim, Holland, and Charles H. 
Mueller of New Hope, Pa. 

Thursday evening at social hour, Mrs. H. Rowland Timms, hospitality 
chairman, greeted each one of us personally. She was a charming and 
gracious hostess at every event. 

Following the banquet was the annual membership meeting. Larry 
P. Mains of Media, Pa., who is emeritus professor of civil engineering 
at the Drexel Institute of Technology, the photography chairman of the 
ADS and a daffodil globe trotter, was the convention chairman. He 
welcomed us to Philadelphia, a city whose name comes from the Greek 
word meaning “brotherly love." This spirit prevailed throughout our 
stay. Prof. Mains introduced the beloved and illustrious Dr. John C. 
Wister of Swarthmore, Pa., director of the Scott Horticultural Founda¬ 
tion since 1929, and director of the John J. Tyler Arboretum since 
1946. Dr. Wister added his words of welcome and related some amus¬ 
ing personal anecdotes. Then, the president of the American Daffodil 
Society, William G. Pannill, announced the awards. Dr. William A. 
Bender of Chambersburg, Pa., a life member of the ADS, received the 
Silver Medal of the American Horticultural Society for his magnificent 
collection of twenty-four daffodils from at least five divisions, each 
scoring at least 90 points. He also received the Horticultural Sweep- 
stakes awarded by the Pennsylvania Horticultural Society. Mrs. James 
F. Birchficld of Ashburn, Va., received the Roberta C. Watrous Gold 
Medal for a collection of twelve miniature daffodils. Mrs. Birchficld 
also received the ADS Miniature Gold Ribbon for the best miniature, 
/V, ritpicola. Mrs. Howard B. Bloomer, Jr., of Lorton, Va., received the 
Gold Ribbon for the best bloom of the show, My Love. 

The Silver Medal of the ADS, highest honor for service to the Society, 
was awarded to Mrs. Bloomer in recognition of the excellent work she 
had done as editor of The Journal. In addition, she had been sport¬ 
ing enough to carry flowers nearly 4,000 miles to enter in stiff competi¬ 
tion at the 1966 RHS Daffodil Show in London. There Kitty Bloomer 
won a number of prizes to the delight of both her British and American 
friends. 

Before the membership meeting adjourned the sad announcement 
was made that Charles Meehan of Chesterfield, S. C., had died April 
4 of this year. Charles’ untimely death has taken from us one of the 
most knowledgeable and kindly amateur growers and hybridizers in this 
country. Those of us who knew him found our lives brighter because 
of the friendship. 
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The program for the evening was a lecture given by our friend of 
past conventions, Arthur P. Trimble, of Eastman Kodak Company. 
Mr. Trimble illustrated his talk on flower photography with color 
slides of artistic perfection. He concluded the program with more 
slides accompanied by interesting descriptions of the International 
Flower Show of 1966. 

Friday morning, four large buses drove us through scenic sections 
near Philadelphia on the way to the gardens of Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
H. Mueller of New Hope. The weather was kind throughout most of 
the convention. The Mueller’s daffodils were at their peak—a splendid, 
well-grown collection — a living catalogue, so to speak. Hot coffee, 
served on the Mueller's porch, was just right for the hour and the 
weather. 

The buses proceeded to Peddler’s Village at Lahaska for lunch at the 
“Cock and Bull” in the middle of the village. We enjoyed the meal 
arranged by Mrs. E. A. Chariott. Incidentally, as chairman of meals, 
Mrs. Chariott deserves credit for all the delicious lunches and ban¬ 
quets of the convention. 

A number of us had little or no sales resistance in the charming 
shops at Peddler’s Village, and we bought to our heart’s content. This 
may have been the cause of a bus breakdown later. We will not soon 
forget the sight of 40 ADS passengers, together with Harry J. Randall, 
Commander of the Order of the British Empire, alighting from the bus 
and proceeding by foot uphill at historic Valley Forge State Park — yes, 
at Valley Forge! The bus slowly moved up the incline, loaded with 
the purchases we had made at the village. Perhaps Detective Sibley 
should have been called to locate the gremlin in the motor of the bus! 

The gardens of Mr. and Mrs. Charles A. Gruber of Norristown 
were breath-taking. Paths bordered with rock ledges and naturalized 
daffodil plantings led us by a swimming pool, a barbecue pit and to the 
Gruber’s patio. Punch and goodies were served at poolside and also 
on the patio. We learned much about labeling daffodils from the 
Gruber's exhaustive experiments. 

The last garden visited was that of Dr. and Mrs. J. Pancoast Reath 
of Strafford. Winding grassy paths led through tall trees to daffodils, 
appearing to be “10,000 at a glance.” It is understood that Mrs. Reath 
had spent much of her valuable convention time substituting as yard 
man to have the lawn and gardens in an immaculate condition for us. 
Ivy was an interesting ground cover used in daffodil beds. This was 
new to some of us. 

At social hour Friday evening, we were joined by more late arrivers. 
At dinner, the president introduced a table of distinguished members. 
This group was composed of PP’s and RVP’s. The PP's were the past 
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presidents, four of whom were present: George S. Lee, Jr., Wells 
Knierim, Willis H. Wheeler and John R. Larus. The first president, 
Judge Carey E. Quinn, attended the convention briefly Thursday morn¬ 
ing to serve as a judge at the daffodil show. The RVP’s were the 
regional vice presidents. 

The program chairman, Mrs. John C. Wister, had provided a choice 
of entertainment for the evening. Three programs were in progress 
simultaneously and we took our choice. 

“When the Daffodils Come Indoors’ 5 was the topic for a demonstra¬ 
tion on flower arrangements conducted by Mrs. S. Newbold Trump, Jr., 
assisted by Mrs. Harry G. Rieger, Mrs, Jerome Leow and Mrs. George 
C. Makin, III. 

In another room, Mrs. Wister gave an informative lecture on “Daffo¬ 
dils — the Easy Way to Spring Garden Beauty for Beginners and Dirt 
Gardeners.” This program had a special appeal for new growers. 

The third topic for discussion was “Miniatures and Intermediates,” 
with George S. Lee, Jr., as moderator. Panel members were Mrs. 
George D. Watrous, Jr., and John R. Larus. 

Saturday morning, a local television farm and garden program re¬ 
vealed that there are a number of talented performers in our member¬ 
ship. They gave a creditable — well, really — a professional per¬ 
formance. Mrs. Sidney Krasnoff, president of Old York Road Garden 
Club, created an effective flower arrangement in front of the television 
cameras with all the aplomb of Betty Furness. Bill Pannill, the presi¬ 
dent, Dr. Tom Throckmorton, vice president, and Harry J. Randall, 
our guest speaker from England, played their parts like veteran actors. 
It was interesting to discover the diversity of careers and professions 
of these three men and others who belong to the daffodil society. The 
mutual love of one flower — and the people who grow it — brings us 
together. No doubt, the Philadelphia postal department worked over¬ 
time delivering fan mail to our star performers! 

A gentle rain Saturday morning did not dampen spirits as w r c set 
out for Drexel Lodge at Newtown Square. The daffodil plantings on 
the grounds of the 25-acre gardens surrounding the Lodge have been 
a project of Larry Mains’ for more than 20 years. Larry has supplied 
many of the bulbs from the surplus of his own garden, and they were 
perhaps at their loveliest, glistening in the mist. It was truly a visual 
feast for all present. 

Then “Mr. Daffodil” himself, Harry I. Tuggle, Jr., flew in from the 
south to join us. His entrance brought the sun from behind the clouds 
to dispel the rain. With Harry — and daffodils — and sunshine — we 
wished that the convention could last forever! 

After lunch there was another scenic drive to the gardens of Mr. and 
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Mrs. E. A. Chariott at Moylan-Rose Valley. We were impressed with 
the versatile uses of native stone. It gave effective emphasis to the 
beauty of the Pennsylvania countryside. The Chariotts had lovely 
rock gardens with a rare and interesting collection of rock garden 
plants. The miniature daffodils were very much at home in this setting. 

The last garden visited was that of the Wisters at Swarthmore Col¬ 
lege. Daffodil beds containing many varieties, both old and new, were 
beautifully landscaped on a hillside, bounded on one side by Crum 
Creek and on another by the college athletic field. In addition to 
drifts of daffodils, there were many appropriate companion plants, 
ground covers and rock garden flora. Mrs. Wistcr, an eminent horti¬ 
culturist, is author of Hardy Garden Bulbs, She volunteered to supply 
information about specific plants growing in their garden to anyone 
who wishes to write her. The pale blue of the pansies and the aqua¬ 
marine shade of the muscari were startling complements for the daffo¬ 
dils. The Wisters are charming hosts and, naturally, people lingered. 
Finally the drivers called it a day, and we boarded the buses for our 
final convention ride. William H. Martin, the chairman of transporta¬ 
tion, has our appreciation for moving us safely, happily and com¬ 
fortably from place to place. 

Saturday evening was the climax of the convention, the social hour 
followed by a third sumptuous banquet. The head table was, as the 
president said, a miniature version of the United Nations. Harry J. 
Randall was the goodwill ambassador from England and Mrs. Lionel 
Richardson from Ireland. Holland was repreesnted by Matthew G. 
Zandbergen and the de Jagers. Daffodils spell their beauty in any 
language. 

The president asked those who had attended every ADS convention 
to stand, and there were six. About twelve people indicated that this 
was their first convention. Then Bill presented Dr. Wister, who intro¬ 
duced our speaker, Mr. Randall, a member of the Daffodil and Tulip 
Committee of the Royal Horticultural Society of England. Dr. Wister 
first met Mr. Randall 21 years ago when the latter came to this coun¬ 
try representing another plant society. 

Mr. Randall, who hails from Beaconsfield (pronounced Baconzfil by 
him), gave us the impression that he was delighted to be in America 
il now that April’s here.” He is well versed on the subjects of history, 
art, music, literature and flowers. For years he has enchanted readers 
with articles in the RHS Daffodil and Tulip Year Book . Each writing 
invites American friends into his garden. This was his ninth trip to 
America and he had visited 47 of the 50 States. 

The Wisters visited the Randalls in England in 1965, on the occasion 
that Dr, Wister was honored as the first American to whom the RHS 
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Year Book was dedicated. The speaker regaled his audience by telling 
of the Wisters’ trip abroad. For a brief minute, all of us joined them in 
a sightseeing tour of South London near the birthplace of John 
Harvard, founder of Dr. Wister’s Alma Mater. Our speaker could not 
resist the temptation to tease a bit. He took the Wisters to see the 
statue of King George III, the Hanoverian prince and art collector 
whose unfortunate policies permitted the colonies to be -— just where 
they are now. 

Mr. Randall’s topic was “Daffodils, Delirium and Digression.” He 
defined delirium as seeing a seedling open for the first time — an apt 
description. By way of digression, Mr. Randall referred to other plant 
societies, such as iris and hcmerocallis, in which he and Dr. Wister 
have a mutual interest. Especial greetings were extended to American 
iris friends, including a member of the audience, Mrs. Catherine Smith, 
wife of the late Frank Smith, who was an outstanding member of the 
Iris Society. Mr. Smith considered one of his finest introductions an 
iris he named Gertrude Wister. 

The speaker climaxed his talk in a serious vein. He told of a moving 
experience he shared with three American GI’s at the close of World 
War II. As the four of them were viewing the ruins of the church 
where John Milton was baptized, a young stateside soldier spon¬ 
taneously quoted a few lines of Milton’s Sonnet on His Blindness. Mr. 
Randall gave his version of the boy’s dramatic rendition. We heard 
Milton as he should be read — by a Britisher in a resonant voice, 
steeped with fervor: 

When / consider how my light is spent 

Ere half my days in this dark world and wide, 

And that one Talent which is death to hide 
Lodged with me useless, though my soul more bent 
To serve therewith my Maker, and present 
My true account, lest He returning chide, 

"Doth God exact day-labour, light denied?” 

Everything of a worldly nature melted away as Harry Randall told 
us that he returned the compliment to the American boys by reciting 
from James Russell Lowell’s poem, The Present Crisis: 

Once to every man and nation comes the moment to decide, 

In the strife of Truth with Falsehood, for the good or evil side; , . , 

Mr. Randall closed by saying that people who raise daffodils have 
much in common. If it were to become a world wide hobby, he sug¬ 
gested, perhaps international peace and good will would result. 

With that, everyone gave Mr. Randall a standing ovation and a 
round of applause such as has seldom been heard at an ADS conven- 
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tion. Before the meeting was adjourned, we were reminded of the 
convention next yean 

“Go West, young man," said Horace Greeley. By West, he surely 
meant Oregon for the 1968 ADS convention. 

NEW RULING ON STUDENT JUDGES 

At a Board of Directors meeting in Cleveland in October, 1962, a 
ruling was made that student judges would be considered delinquent 
it three blooming seasons elapsed between their attendance at a judging 
school. 

This ruling was amended at a Board meeting in Philadelphia in 
April this year to permit student judges who arc unable to complete 
the three schools and other qualifications within the three year period, 
to apply to the chairman of judges for an extension. 

The application for an extension must set forth the reasons for the 
request, and the extension may be granted by the chairman of judges 
at his or her discretion. 


HARRY J. RANDALL 

Members of the ADS, especially those who attended the 
convention in Philadelphia, will be saddened to learn that 
Harry .1. Randall, who made many new American friends 
there, died in his sleep a few hours after he reached his 
home in England on May 5. 

Mr. Randall had charmed Society members and guests 
during the three-day meeting, and particularly as speaker 
at the convention’s closing banquet. A grower with wide 
horticultural interests, he was widely known to iris fanciers 
in this country. The hemerocallis was another of his 
favorite flowers. 

A member of the ADS who had known him for a number 
of years, said after hearing of Mr. Randall’s death, “His 
enthusiasm over the (lowers he loved was infectious, and 
combined with humor, frankness and friendliness, his was a 
personality which will never be forgotten by those fortunate 
enough to have known him.” 

Mr. Randall’s home was “The Gower”, at Beaconsficld 
in Buckinghamshire. He had been in the United States a 
number of times and had travelled widely in this country. 
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NOTES ...and NOTATIONS 


Of Rocks and Daffodils . . . 

Recently a beginning grower wrote with pride, “I’m preparing the 
beds now for the daffodil bulbs on order and I’m sifting every stone 
out of the soil”. 

“Put them right back where you found them”, was my response by 
return mail. 

I have never forgotten Guy Wilson’s comments after visiting the 
Harrisons at Ballydorn Hill in County Down, “How splendidly happy 
the daffodils looked on that hillside of good soil that was as full of 
Hints as a plum pudding is of raisins”. 

He pointed out the affinity between rocks and daffodils — and once 
you start looking, you find the attraction is too obvious to be ignored. 

Have you ever noticed how cozily naturalized daffodils will snuggle 
next to outcropping rocks? 

Many growers have found that planting N. cyclamineus close to large 
stones provides the essential cool root run and retention of moisture 
for success with this species. 

Most of the miniature species and hybrids are the better for having 
some gravel mixed with their planting soil. In preparing the ground 
for these I add gritty sand, full of fine gravel, from an island nearby 
in the Potomac. 

The same gravelly sand is mixed with soil for starting daffodil seeds 
— and every fiat and pan is later topped off with a mulch of granite 
chips, or what poultry raisers call “grit”. 

I started doing the latter after Charlie Phillips told me how freely 
the self-sown N. jonquilla seedlings grow in the gravel parking lot next 
to his mother's garden. 

This stone mulch has proved to be excellent for all seeds, but 
especially those that may take a long time to respond and develop. 

Speaking of Seeds . . . 

In climates where they can be kept cool and moist, daffodil seeds 
will profit from being planted as soon as they ripen. However, if de¬ 
sired conditions of temperature and moisture can't be provided, then 
the seeds should be stored in a cool, damp atmosphere until proper 
planting time. The relationship between time and temperature of 
storage and ultimate response of seeds is very marked — viability and 
rate and time of germination arc all affected. 

Daffodil seed responds in a manner that is called “hypogeal gemiina- 
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tion” . , . that is, the cotyledon, or what is sometimes called the “seed 
leaf” emerges underground and is not apparent. The formation of the 
first true leaf may take anywhere from a few weeks to many months. 

(An example could be different lots of N. fernande.sH , normally one 
of the quickest to respond, usually in two or three weeks, but one pan 
of seeds didn’t have true leaves emerge until 20 months after they 
were planted.) 

Whatever the length of time required, this stage of development is 
critical and drying out, freezing, excessive heat, or any unfavorable 
condition will result in a high rate of lost seedlings. (What is fre¬ 
quently recorded as poor germination may be in fact loss of seedlings 
at this critical stage after germination.) 

There are many ways of providing proper storage for the ripened 
seeds. Polly Anderson wraps them in squares of nylon net, and stacks 
these “packets” in a container of water which is kept under refrigera¬ 
tion until cool planting weather arrives. 

This wouldn’t work for the fine seed produced by some miniatures. 
Here squares of nylon stockings would probably be better. But the 
method I like best works for all types of daffodil seeds. First a layer 
of damp sand, milled sphagnum or some other material is placed in 
square, fiat plastic sandwich boxes. The seeds are scattered over the 
surface, the container is closed and marked, and then the boxes are 
stacked in the refrigerator for storage until planting time. 

Of Mulches . . . 

Enough has been said about the use of mulch to retain moisture in 
the ground and provide a more even temperature, year-round, for the 
bulbs. We know how important it is, but for most of us it is just a 
question of being able to obtain a desirable material in sufficient 
quantity. 

But . . . have you considered how a mulch can contribute to the con¬ 
trol of narcissus fly? A lot of trouble can be avoided by simply pushing 
some mulching material over the center of the bulb, where the fly 
enters. 

Of Daffodil foliage tortuoso . . . 

How do you feel about daffodil foliage that has been knotted and 
braided and tied and twisted around? The appearance of ripening 
foliage doesn’t bother me half as much as seeing those leaves being 
twisted and tortured — which is robbing next year’s blooms of needed 
nutriment. 

If ripening foliage really “bugs” you — then tuck in some bedding 
plants to hide it. Low-growing marigolds are a good choice for they 
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look attractive, require little care, and they’re said to be anathema to 
nematodes. 

Of Digging and Dividing . . . 

I don’t need the occupational therapy of digging and dividing bulbs 
every year, and even if I had the time and energy and storage facilities 
to do so, I’m not at all sure all bulbs would be the better for it. 

Some daffodils like to settle down and stay where they are for long 
periods of time. 

There are two clumps of Cantatrice, in the same locations for almost 
ten years, and there they will stay until they indicate they aren’t happy. 

On the other hand, there are several white trumpets that just don’t 
like where they are and they will have to be moved until they arc 
content And one clump of Ludlow is so happy and satisfied that it 
will have to be divided, if the present size and number of flowers is to 
be expected to continue. 

Each daffodil is a Jiving individual —■ and itself is the best indication 
of when it is time to dig and divide. 

When Is Daffodil Planting Season? 

How many daffodil bulbs, I wonder, get planted on that recom- 
mended date of September 15? 

Here, at Shambles, Inc., daffodil planting time is any time the bulbs 
are available. 

As soon as bulbs are dug and divided they are replanted —- since this 
has proved to be one sure way of getting them back in the ground. 
Even the types that like a good “baking” in the summer are better off 
baking in the ground instead of storage. And with some types, par¬ 
ticularly the poeticus species and hybrids, it is essential to replant them 
as soon as possible, for they begin to form new roots before the old 
ones have died back. 

And Finally . . . 

Despite the wise advice of Betty Darden and Alexander Pope, and 
for more fun and excitement with the daffodil season to come, when 
selecting new bulbs to try in your garden: 

Don’t he afraid to be the first by whom the new is tried. 

Or even the last to lay the old aside. 

In many ways, daffodils are like books — one is new if it’s new 
to you. 

— N. B. 
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THE EXCHANGE OF NEWS 
IN THE DAFFODTL WORLD 


By William O. Ticknor, Falls Church, Va. 

The daffodil news network is rapidly expanding and your exchange 
editor lias received newsletters, journals and even excellent newspaper 
accounts from around the world. Thank heavens most daffodil growers 
write in English. 1 cannot even pronounce Weekblad voor Bloembol- 
lencultuur to Matthew Zandbergen’s satisfaction. 

The Australian Daffodil Society Newsletter presented a comprehen¬ 
sive and fascinating account of their season and shows of last fall. 
Col. L. P. Dcttman reported in detail on eleven shows between August 
20 and Sept. IS. More than half of the variety names are unfamiliar 
to me, and I’m sure must be Australian varieties. They took ribbons 
in competition with good British and Irish varieties. Intriguing variety 
names were Soft Moonlight, Well Built and Confusion. Only the last of 
these have I seen at American shows. The second is probably a sibling 
of Harry Randall's interesting variety, Jayne Mansfield. 

Winning top honors in their shows were Salmon Trout, 2 h; Golden 
Empire, I a\ Chillagoe, Trousseau, \b\ Ember, 2u\ Golden Ducat, 4; 
Midday, Carnlough, 2/>; Goldish, It/; Wexford, It/; Pink Pearl, 2h; 
Calleen, 3 b\ Philip Kennedy, In; and Golden Coin, In. Goldish and 
Pink Pearl both showed up frequently as winners. 

For the benefit of our miniature enthusiasts, I quote the following 
from the Australian Newsletter', *Tt was good to see the increasing 
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entries in the classes for miniature daffodils. Not the easiest to grow, 
species and small hybrids have been rare in this country' for some time, 
but stocks are being established and further development of this fasci¬ 
nating field can be expected.” 

Of interest to lovers of old daffodils is the winning of a blue ribbon at 
Australia’s Leongatha show by the storied triandrus hybrid, J. T. Ben¬ 
nett Poe. This lovely old one (lowered triandrus was originated by the 
Rev. Mr. Englehcart in 1904, and is not offered by any grower that I 
know of. It grows happily, however, with Queen of Spain and other 
time honored daffodils in the Krippendorf gardens, now the Cincinnati 
Nature Center. 

# if # 

Our exchange has widened to include the National Daffodil Society of 
New Zealand and P. Phillips of Otorohanga sent a 40 page Yearbook 
of last summer. It contains about all the information a New Zealand 
grower and exhibitor could ask for. New Zealand has two great 
shows a year, one in North Island and one in South Island. 

As the New Zealand shows arc interestingly different from our own 
I will briefly describe the schedule of the Sept., 1966, North Island 
Show. Section I is an open class for collections and is. I’m sure, domi¬ 
nated by professionals. There are 14 classes and they require from six 
to 18 varieties per class. Section II has 17 classes for seedling blooms. 
Section III has 30 classes for single bloom entries. Section IV has 11 
collection classes for amateurs only. The classes all require individual 
entry fees. The New Zealand book has excellent pieces on culture, 
virus control and seedling raising. 

* # 

Returning to America after our news from abroad, newsletters were 
received from four regions. Vice President Mrs. Leon Killigrcw and 
Editor Mrs. Goethe Link issued in March a newsletter that must have 
stimulated greatly the interest of Midwesterners in the regional show 
and meeting in Cleveland, Ohio. It told, also, of a proposed visit to 
the garden of the Knierims. It welcomed new members and told of the 
daffodil shows in Cincinnati and Dayton. 

Alas for the sad story told by Vice President Mildred Simms in the 
Southeast Region Newsletter of April 13. Hopes were high and interest 
was great in the Atlanta Daffodil Show', only to have the show can¬ 
celled by a deep and bitter freeze. Watch out for the 1968 show, 
because Mrs. Simms says it will be the finest Atlanta will ever have 
seen. Frozen out, too, was the Macon show. Only the Smyrna show 
survived. 

Mrs. Kent Ford, in a newsletter of January, 1967, greeted members 
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and stimulated interest in the numerous daffodil shows of the Middle 
Atlantic Region. 

George S. Lee, Jr., of the New England Region produced another col¬ 
lector’s item on January 1, 1967. Its eight pages wrung both tears and 
dues from members. It told of national Society news and modestly 
mentioned the appointment of an executive director. The newsletter 
contained a reprint of Reginald Wootton’s fine article, “Desert Island 
Daffodils,” from the semi-annual Journal of The Daffodil Society (of 
England). A thorough description of the handling of bulbs from New 
Zealand was given, and an article on labels and a poem completed the 
issue. 

The January Newsletter of the Washington (D. C.) Daffodil Society, 
edited by Roberta C. Watrous, in addition to presenting much interest¬ 
ing local news, told how r a society was born from a daffodil show. The 
First National Capital Daffodil Show in 1950 not only produced a 
vigorous local society, but the energy carried on to help give birth to the 
American Daffodil Society. 

Can you guess within 100,000 how many daffodil bulbs the Dutch 
exported to this country in 1966? According to the weekly Dutch 
trade publication, Flower Bulb Culture, the Dutch exported 19,831,000 
daffodil bulbs to this country in 1966. For the seven year period 1960 
to 1966 inclusive, they sent 136,891,000 daffodil bulbs to the U. $. A. 
America the Beautiful — with Dutch help. 

INFORMATIONAL CIRCULARS AVAILABLE 

During recent months the publications committee completed one or 
two page circulars on the subjects listed below. They are now stocked 
by the Society’s executive director. (For his name and address see 
front of the Journal.) The circulars carry basic information and will 
be of interest mainly to new or prospective members and for display 
at daffodil shows. Officers and directors have each been mailed a set. 
Members may request single copies or sets without charge but should 
furnish a long 100 stamped and self-addressed envelope for their 
mailing. 

If members or others wish more than one copy of a circular, they 
may be had at 50 each. Regional vice presidents, directors, and other 
ADS workers should find the circulars of value in recruitment of new 
members. Prospective members may be promised that a set wi 11 be 
mailed to them upon receipt of dues. The titles of the circulars are: 

What is the ADS?, Questions and Answers, Classification of Daffo¬ 
dils, List of Recommended Daffodil Varieties, Daffodil Culture in the 
United States, and Suggestions for New Exhibitors. 
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HYBRIDIZERS’ FORUM 


Seed for Distribution 

Seed may be available again this year for those who wish to raise 
their very own daffodils. At the time of this writing seed set cannot 
be certain; it seems likely, however, that Mr. Culpepper will again 
have free seed available for members. A few 2-year-old seedling bulbs 
from interesting crosses may also be available. Send requests to 
William O. Ticknor, 2814 Greenway Blvd., Falls Church, Va. 22042. 

Many persons have expressed their delight with blooms raised from 
Culpepper seeds. If they would send me short notes descriptive of 
their blooms from the various crosses, interesting comparisons could 
be made. 

—William O. Ticknor 


Some 1967 Firsts in Southern Illinois. 

So far it has been an exciting time in my seedling beds. For the 
first time I have bloomed a la, 3 a, 1 d, and 2d. The 1 d was definitely 
pink on opening. I also have a very unusual child of Rosy Trumpet, 
of quite good form compared to the parent, with rosy trumpet and 
perianth of pinkish yellow, developing into a 2d. I have for the third 
season had a very fine 1 b with an exceptional perianth, and a Polindra 
seedling like an orange Tudor Minstrel. 

—Venice Brink 


Fertile Jonquil Hybrids in Oregon. 

Some time after 1955 I pollinated Rubra with N. jonquilla. Even¬ 
tually the seedlings bloomed and in 1964 I noticed one of the selections 
I had saved had three pods well filled with seed. Unfortunately I did 
not keep the seed. In 1965 l tried to backcross the flowers to N. 
jonquilla, but got no seed. Weather was so bad last year that 1 did not 
pollinate the five blooms, but one set open-pollinated seed: seven in 
the pod, which I saved and planted. 

A mixed group of seedlings from 1955 crosses was from Crocus, 
Balmoral and Royalist as seed parents, all with N. jonquilla. A selec¬ 
tion from this group was an all-yellow la, usually with only one 
dower to a stem. In 1964 I noticed one flower had developed a seed 
pod and when it ripened there was one seed in it. The next year I used 
Ardour pollen on the 10 flowers, but only six set seed, with a total 
of only 15 seed. However, most of these germinated the next spring 
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and are up again this spring. Foliage is small, so they are undoubtedly 
jonquil hybrids. Last year I used Canaliculatus pollen on the 15 or 
so flowers, but got no seed. But then l got only a few seed from one 
of the other four varieties where I used Canaliculatus pollen. So 
maybe it was not a good Canaliculatus year! 

—-George E, Morrill 


From Arkansas. 

I am still making crosses and planting seed even though I may not 
have years left to see them bloom as I am 71. I have bloomed from 
my own seed in every division except TV. I tried for 15 years to get 
seed on doubles, and had hopes of Riotous, but never got one to set. 
Last year I collected a few seed from White Lion — two in one pod 
and three in another, from pollen of pinks. These, however, are years 
from blooming. 

Falaise is no good here — it usually blasts. Four years ago Betty 
Barnes found an open-pollinated seed pod on White Lion. It had 14 
seed. Twelve came up, but something ate all except one. So that and 
my two pods last year show that White Lion will set seed in our area. 
I believe the temperature has to he just right to get any of them to 
set seed. 

—Marjorie Fellers 


Dream Crosses. 

During the winter some of the Hybridizing Round Robin members 
indulge in daydreams about crosses they would like to make. Following 
are just a few ideas mentioned by several members in a recent round: 

Reverse bicolors on some cylamineus varieties. ‘The more the 
merrier.” 

Why not establish an earlier race of poets? 

Glengormley x Arbar. 

Golden Goblet is the pollen parent of Braemar. Why not use it on 
some cyclamineus hybrids? 

Abalone x Accent. “With four such line grandparents, you are almost 
certain to get something good.” 

Wouldn’t the chances of getting a red trumpet be better with a red 
cup x white trumpet (instead of x yellow trumpet)? 

Mahmoud x Foray, Interlude, Redstart, Rima (etc.) 

Various possible routes to try for red trumpets. 

Trumpets with pale or deep edges. 

“There should be an all-yellow la with the velvety or frosted look 
of the trumpet of 1 b Patna.” 
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Rim a x Accent, hoping for more pink trumpets. 

Pollen from winter-blooming white bulbocodium hybrids on later- 
blooming yellow species. 

Small trumpets x various bulbocodiums. 

New Exhibitors of Seedlings. 

Seedling classes are taking on a greater interest as a new generation 
of hybridizers and “originators” has ended the long wait before those 
first blooms appeared. I hope to give information about this year’s 
Rose Ribbon winners in the next issue of The Daffodil Journal. 
(Winners, please report!) 

—Roberta C. Watrous 


RULES FOR ALL SHOWS 
OFFERING ADS AWARDS 

Rules and regulations have been established which must be followed 
when ADS awards are offered in a show. This is necessary to main¬ 
tain the high standards desired by the Society, and the rules fall into 
two categories: those designed to guide chairmen in planning shows to 
meet ADS requirements, and those rules which must be printed in the 
show schedules. Following are the rules as adopted by the Board of 
Directors April 22, 1967: 

Rules for Show and Schedule Chairmen 

1. Every show offering ADS awards must be open to all ADS mem¬ 
bers. (Only those classes offering special local awards may be 
exempted.) It is recommended that large shows be open to all 
amateur exhibitors. The schedule must state who may enter. 

2. AH judges of daffodils in the horticultural section must be ADS 
members in good standing who are accredited by the Society. 
The September issue of The Daffodil Journal gives the names 
of all accredited judges and student judges. One or more students 
may serve on a panel with two accredited judges, except for the 
panels judging the ADS medals, which must consist of three 
accredited judges. 

3. Daffodils must be classified according to the Royal Horticultural 
Society system of Classification. 

4. The schedule must state which classes are set up for each par¬ 
ticular ADS award. 

5. Collections of daffodils must be included, at least one for local 
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shows and five or more for state and regional shows. Collections 
may not be less than five stems, one each of five different varieties. 

6, All state and regional shows must provide classes for miniatures. 
If there are hybridizers in the area, a class or classes for seedlings 
should be provided to offer the Rose Ribbon. 

7. It is desirable, but not required, that the ADS scale of points be 
printed in the schedule: 


Condition 

20 

Form 

20 

Substance and texture 

15 

Color 

15 

Stem 

10 

Pose 

10 

Size 

10 


100 


For miniatures the judges will substitute “form and grace” for 
“form”. For seedlings they will allow 10 points for “condition”, 
delete “size”, and add 20 points for “distinction”. 

For exhibits of three-of-a-kind, they may deduct up to 5 points 
for lack of uniformity. 

8. Blooms of seedlings may be shown in classes for named varieties, 
provided they are identified by the name of the originator and the 
number designation assigned by him. 

9. If a blue ribbon has been awarded by a panel of accredited ADS 
judges, the ADS award cannot be withheld. 

10. If a section for artistic designs is provided, at least three classes 
must include some daffodils. Artistic design classes should not 
be more in number than the horticultural classes. 

11. Other flowering plant material may be included in the schedule in 
the horticultural sections, but these classes may not be more in 
number than the classes of daffodils. 

12. An educational exhibit which may include bulb catalogues, books, 
soil preparation, etc., is recommended. As a part of this, it would 
be appreciated if ADS membership blanks are made available, 
A “kit” may be requested from the executive secretary of the 
ADS, George S. Lee, Jr., 89 Chichester Rd., New Canaan, Conn. 
06840. 

ADS Rules Which Must Be Included in Schedules 

1. All blooms in the horticultural section must have been grown in 
the open by the exhibitor. (Miniatures may be grown in protected 
areas.) 

2. Exhibits which are not named or incorrectly named will be dis- 
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qualified. However, properly identified seedlings may be shown 
under number. 

3. Each stem in an exhibit receiving an ADS award must score 90% 
or more by the ADS scale of points. 

4. All collections of five or more stems must be exhibited with each 
stem in a separate container. Each specimen must be correctly 
labeled. 

5. Miniature daffodils, as named on the most recent ADS Approved 
List of Miniatures, may be shown only in classes for miniatures. 

6. Only one first, one second and one third award may be given in 
each class. Several honorable mention awards may be given in 
larger classes, or they may be divided at the discretion of the 
show chairman. 

7. Any and all awards may be withheld by the judges if in their 
opinion the exhibit is not worthy. The decision of the judges 
shall be final. 


VIRUS RESEARCH REPORTS 


By Dr. Freeman A. Weiss, Charleston, S. C. 

Two articles have appeared recently in the British journal Annals of 
Applied Biology (Vol. 58, No. 1, 1966). They were written by A, A. 
Brunt and A. R. Rees, plant pathologists of the Glasshouse Crops 
Research Institute, Littlchampton, England. Some of the authors’ find¬ 
ings, based on summaries of their articles, are stated here in brief form 
for the information of daffodil students and growers in the U. S. 

Narcissus mosaic virus (NMV) was found by Brunt to be wide¬ 
spread in British crops of daffodils. Healthy daffodil seedlings were 
readily infected and produced inconspicuous symptoms 17 months after 
inoculation. NMV infected 28 of 53 different inoculated plant species. 
However, following inoculation only five of those plant species were 
completely infected. In others, such as goosefoot ( Chenopodium 
amaranticolor ) and New Zealand spinach ( Tetragonia expansa ), the 
infection did not spread beyond the points of inoculation. 

Two of the virus “indicator” plants, common globe amaranth 
{Gomphrena glohosa ) and Cleveland’s tobacco ( Nicotiana Clevelandi) 
were infected but for some reason three different aphid species were 
unable to transmit the disease to or from those two plants. On the 
other hand, virus inoculum taken from Gomphrena globosa and me¬ 
chanically inoculated into other plants caused infections when diluted 
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to as little as one part of the inoculum to 100,000 parts of water, 
but it was not infectious at one to 1,000,000. 

The virus was not transmitted through seeds from diseased plants 
but experiments showed it could be spread on the hands of workers. 
The virus survived heating at 70° centigrade but not at 75° C. It 
was infective after 12 weeks at 18° C. or 36 weeks at 0 to 4° C. NMV 
withstood freezing in infected leaves, in sap squeezed from the leaves, 
and in purified form; freeze-dried sap remained infective for over two 
years. The purified virus preparation was highly infective, was active 
in serological tests, and contained numerous particles usually measuring 
548-568 millimicrons in length (a micron is approximately 1/1000 of 
1/25 of an inch; a millimicron is 1/1000 part of a micron). 

The purified English virus reacted in the same manner as one pre¬ 
pared in the Netherlands, but did not react in the manner of seven 
other viruses having similar particles and similar laboratory char¬ 
acteristics. None of these were found to resemble narcissus yellow 
stripe virus. 

The second article, by A, R. Rees, reported on his work with other 
daffodil viruses. Three different plots were planted with bulbs of 
similar size; healthy bulbs in one bed, bulbs with NMV in the second 
bed, and bulbs with yellow stripe virus plus tobacco rattle virus in the 
third. The last mentioned virus is one frequently found in glasshouse 
crops and is believed to be soil-borne. No effects of infection were 
found on (lower number, diameter, corona length, or (lower dry weight, 
but the flower stalks were shortened. 

NMV-infected plants produced slightly blemished (lowers, and 74% 
of the stripe-plus-rattle virus infected flowers were of poor quality. 
Virus infection delayed leaf growth at the beginning of the season but 
final maximum leaf area was similar for all plants. Maximum plant 
dry weight and the final dry weight of the bulbs were not significantly 
affected by infection in the first year, but small differences which could 
be cumulative in successive years would not have been detected. Dif¬ 
ferences in net assimilation rate, if any, were very small. 


THE HARD SELL 

A persuasive feminine member of the Society was trying her best 
to sell a membership to a man at the Cincinnati Show — a chap 
whose comments had led the lady to feel he really was interested in 
daffodils. . . . Along came a mutual friend who paused and then 
said, “Oh, I see you have met Bill Pannill.” 
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Fairy Tale, a 3b originated by the late Guy L. Wilson of Northern Ireland 
and introduced in 1952. It is from Portrush x Green Island. fPhoto by 
Downward, Woodward Green, Essex; supplied by Peter de Jager.) 
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SOCIETY’S OFFICERS, DIRECTORS 
AND CHAIRMEN FOR 1967-68 


The official family of the American Daffodil Society for 1967-68, 
named at the annual convention in Philadelphia, consists of: 

General Officers 

President: William G. Pannill, P. O. Box 31, Martinsville, Va. 34112 

First Vice President: Dr. Tom D. Throckmorton, 1407 Woodland Ave., Des 
Moines, Iowa 50309 

Second Vice President: Mrs. John Capen, Kingsland Rd., Rt. 3, Box 215, 
Boonton, N. J. 

Secretary: Mrs. E. E. Lawler, Jr., P. O. Box 327, Alexandria, Va. 22313 

Treasurer: Mrs. Grover F. Roennfeldt, 1120 Craig Rd., Creve Coeur, Mo. 
63414 

Regional Vice Presidents 

New England: Carlton Lees, 300 Massachusetts Ave., Boston, Mass. 02115 
Northeast: Mrs. Richmond S. Barton, 616 Walton Ave., Mamaroneck, N. Y. 
10543 

Middle Atlantic: William O. Ticknor, 2814 Greenway Blvd. East, Falls Church, 
Va. 22042 

Southeast: Dan P. Thomson, Jr., 108 Thode Circle, Clemson, S. C. 29631 
Midwest: Mrs. Leon Killigrew, 415 S. Wabash St., Hobart, Ind. 46342 
Southern: Mrs. Raymond Roof, 2015 Lone Oak Rd., Paducah, Ky. 42001 
Central: Mrs. L. F. Murphy, Rt. 2, Salem Rd., Mt. Vernon, III. 62864 

Southwest: Mrs. Royal A, Ferris, Jr., 4125 Turtle Creek Blvd., Dallas, Texas 
75219 

Far West: Mrs. Gilbert Rowe, 1858 E. Calaveras St., Altadena, Calif. 91001 

Directors at Large 

1968: Mrs, John C. Wister, Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pa, 19081 

1968: Dr, Freeman A. Weiss, 1240 Raymond Way, Charleston, S. C. 29407 

1969: Peter deJager, 188 Asbury St., South Hamilton, Mass. 01982 

1969: Mrs. Louise Fort Linton. 1950 Chickering Rd., Nashville, Tenn. 37215 

1970: Mrs. Ben M. Robertson, Box 123, Taylors, S.C. 29687 

1970: Mrs. John Bozievich, 6810 Hillmead Rd., Bethesda, Md. 20034 

Immediate Past President 

John R. Lams, 67 Wyndwood Rd., West Hartford, Conn. 06107 

Regional Directors 

New England Region 

1968: Mrs. William R. Taylor, Joshuatown Rd., Old Lyme, Conn. 06371 
1969: Mrs. Richard G. Willard, 199 Griswold Rd., Wethersfield, Conn. 06109 
1970: Mrs. Joseph D. Nelson, Jr., 20 Glenwood Dr., Greenwich, Conn, 06830 

Northeast Region 

1968: Mrs. J. Pancoast Reath, 85 Crestline Rd., Wayne, Pa. 19087 

1969: Mrs. Stanley A. Carrington, Box 71, Islip, N. Y. 11751 

1970: Mrs. Charles A. Gruber, 124 Lincoln Terrace, Norristown, Pa. 19401 
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Middle Atlantic Region 

1968: Mrs. R. LaRue Armstrong, Clearwater Park, Rt. 1, Covington, Va. 24426 
1969: Mrs. Lawrence R. Wharton, Sr., 4504 Roland Ave., Baltimore, Md. 21210 
1970: Mrs. Ernest J. Adams, 1121 12th Ave., Huntington, W. Va. 25701 

Southeast Region 

1968: Mrs. John B. Veach, 390 Vanderbilt Rd., Asheville, N. C. 28803 
1969: Fred Galle, Ida Cason Callaway Gardens, Pine Mountain, Ga. 31822 
1970: Mrs. Thomas E. Tolleson, 4525 Club Dr., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 30319 

Midwest Region 

1968: Mrs. Philip R. Adams, 3003 Observatory Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 45208 
1969: Mrs. H. L. Armiger, 24800 Edgemont Rd., Southfield, Mich. 48075 
1970: Wilmer B. Flory, 1533 Meadlawn Ave., Logansport, Ind. 46947 

Southern Region 

1968: Mrs. Reuben Sawyer, P. O. Box 227, Jonestown, Miss. 38639 
1969: Mrs. Earl Ziegenhagen. P. O. Box 20096, Birmingham, Ala. 35216 
1970: Mrs. Robert B. Cartwright, 1216 Goodloe Rd., Nashville, Tenn. 37215 

Central Region 

1968: Mrs. Robert F. Johnson, 2537 W. 89th Street, Leawood, Kan. 66206 
1969: Mrs. Michael A. Gallucci, 1311 Monroe Ave., River Forest, 111. 60305 
1970: Miss Mary A. Becker, 7221 Manchester Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 64133 

Southwest Region 

1968: Miss Eeanor Hill, 1577 East 22nd St., Tulsa, Okla. 74114 
1969: Mrs. W'illiam D. Owen, 4565 Rheims PI., Dallas, Texas 75205 
1970: Mrs. Betty Barnes, 302 Jackson St., S.W., Camden, Ark. 71701 

Far West Region 

1968: Mrs. Carl Engdahl, Box 758, Pendleton, Ore. 97801 

1969: Stan Baird, 1576 E Street, Areata, Calif. 95521 

1970: Mrs. Ernest Kirby, 621 Wesley Dr., Fullerton, Calif. 92633 

Committee Chairmen 

Awards: Franklin D. Seney, 308 Longwood Dr., Newport News, Va. 23606 

Breeding and Selection: Mrs. George D. Watrous, Jr., 5031 Reno Rd., N.W., 
Washington, D. C. 20008 

Classification: Mrs. J. Robt. Walker, 501 Mulberry Rd., Martinsville, Va. 24112 
Health and Culture: Dr. Harold S. King, Stafford Rd., Darlington, Md. 21034 

Judges: Mrs. Jesse Cox, Route 3, Box 122, Lakeside Dr., Hot Springs, Ark. 
71901 

Library: Wells Knierim, 31090 Providence Road, Cleveland, Ohio 44124 
Miniatures: Allen W. Davis, 3625 S. W. Canby St., Portland, Ore. 97219 
Photography: Prof. L. P. Mains, 17 l.antern Lane, Springhill, Media, Pa. 19063 

Editor of Journal: Mrs. Howard B. Bloomer, Jr., 11111 Gunston Road, Lorton, 
Va. 22079 

Publicity: Mrs. Henry C. Prange, 5721 Haverford Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 
46220 

Round Robins: Dr. Glenn Dooley, Western Kentucky State College, Bowling 
Green, Ky. 42101 

Membership: Mrs. Walter E. Thompson, 2907 Southwood Rd., Birmingham, 
Ala. 35223 

Schools: Mrs, Goethe Link, Box 84, Brooklyn, Ind. 46111 

Symposium: Harry I. Tuggle, Box 1108, Martinsville, Va. 24112 

Supplies: Mrs. William A. Bridges, 10 Othoridge Rd., Lutherville, Md. 21093 

Test Gardens: Walter E. Thompson, 2907 Southwood Rd., Birmineham, Ala. 
35223 

Registration: Mrs. Kenneth B. Anderson, 4810 Palm Dr., La Canada, Calif. 
91011 
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CHICHESTER ROAD CHECK-OFF 

From the Typewriter of George S. Lee, Jr., Executive Director 


The directors have voted that annual membership in the Society 
shall now be any four consecutive quarters, beginning with the quarter 
in which dues are first paid. Thus anyone paying dues in April, May 
or June of 1967 will have a membership consisting of the second, 
third, and fourth quarters of 1967 and the first quarter of 1968. Upon 
joining, a new member will be given at once a complimentary copy 
of The Daffodil Journal for the preceding quarter, and his sub¬ 
scription to the Journal will start with the number which appears in 
the last month of the quarter in which his membership begins, i.e., the 
June 1967 issue in the illustration above. 

Membership will terminate at the end of the fourth quarter, i.e., 
March 31, 1968 in the illustration. In that case a notice for renewal 
will be sent a month before the expiration date, i.e., March 1, 1968 and 
a reminder, if necessary, on May I. The March 1968 Journal will be 
the final issue sent unless the membership is renewed. The member 
will be dropped from the roster prior to mailing the next (June) 
Journal. 

Renewal notices for 1967 stated the present expiration date of each 
membership. Those which fall on dates other than the last day of a 
calendar quarter will be moved to the end of that quarter. Thus all 
memberships hereafter will expire on one of four possible dates: March 
31, June 30, September 30, or December 31. 

*$•'!**£* 

Some members have been puzzled upon finding the name of their state 
strangely abbreviated, such as MA for Massachusetts, TN for Tennes¬ 
see, and WA for Washington. The Post Office Department has issued a 
list of two-letter abbreviations for all states and authorized their use in 
conjunction with zip code numbers. They are gradually being intro¬ 
duced into the postmarks with which stamps arc cancelled, and it will 
not be long before everyone recognizes that Ml means Michigan and 
MS will reach Mississippi. 

& # # 

Four new' life members have been added to our growing list, which 
now numbers 39 aside from six honorary life members. The new ones 
are Mrs. Reginald Blue of Chillicothe, Ohio; Harry I. Tuggle, Jr., of 
Martinsville, Va.; Mrs. Harry Wilkie of Bellbrook, Ohio; and Mrs. G. 
Bonner Spearman of Atlanta, Ga. These memberships are deposited 
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in a reserve savings account and only the interest may be used for 
current operating expenses. 

* # * 

With the welcome return of Mrs. Bridges to her home and post as 
chairman of the supplies committee, our complete list of current publi¬ 


cations is again available. These are: 

RHS Year Books for 1961, 1962, 1964, 

1965, and 1966, each___$2.50 

RHS Year Book for 1967 ___ 3.50 

1965 Classified List of Daffodil Names . 1.75 

The Daffodil, by Jefferson-Brown ... 4.50 

Daffodils for Amateurs, by Jefferson-Brown 1.75 

Daffodil Handbook — paper cover 3.00 

Daffodil Handbook — cloth cover _ 4.50 

* * # 


The offer to try to locate out-of-print books on daffodils for mem¬ 
bers has been received with surprising enthusiasm. All of the books 
offered in the March Journal have been taken, a few more copies 
found and passed along, and want lists started for those who were 
disappointed. Half a dozen dealers in this country and abroad have 
been asked to be on the lookout for publications on daffodils, and in 
time we hope to satisfy all recpiests. At the moment this office has 
on hand: 

RHS Year Book for 1946, 1947, 1948, 1949, 1958 
and 1963. $2.50 each. 

The Romance of Daffodils by Wm, C. Brumbach. 
Privately printed. $2.50. 

The American Daffodil Yearbooks for 1937 and 1938. 

Edited by B. Y. Morrison and published by the 
American Horticultural Society. $1 each. 

Other titles are likely to arrive before this appears in print. Prices 
will fluctuate somewhat for the same book from different dealers, so for 
other titles it is probably best to let us know what you want and wait 
to be notified that a copy is on hand and the price. Books most likely 
to turn up are those listed in the bibliography on pp. 211-214 of The 
Daffodil Handbook. 

# % # 

Complaints have been received of imperfect copies of the December 
1966 Daffodil Journal. Each member is entitled to a perfect copy 
in reasonably good condition and those who receive copies showing 
defects in printing or damage in the mails arc urged to ask for another 
copy. 
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THE RHS YEAR BOOK OF 67 
HAS INTERNATIONAL FLAVOR 


The 1967 Daffodil and Tulip Year Book of the Royal Horticultural 
Society might well be called the Daffodil and Galanthus Year Book. 
Tulips received scant notice and there are two fine but deep articles 
on the lovely Snowdrops. However, there is something for every taste in 
daffodils. The book is dedicated to Professor Abilio Fernandez, who has 
told us all so much about the Genus Narcissus. The Year Book in¬ 
cludes an article on white daffodils by C. R. Wootton, one on minia¬ 
tures by J. W. Blanchard and one on daffodil arrangements by Mrs. 
Freda Lower, plus articles and notes on fertilizers, pests, seed setting 
and cut flowers. A highlight is Matthew Zandbergen’s exceptional ar¬ 
ticle on James Ramsbottom, the young English scientist, who, by de¬ 
veloping the hot water treatment for eelworms, made possible our 
enjoyment of daffodils today. 

A full coverage of British shows, large and small, is presented and 
considerable mention is made of the entries of our editor, Mrs. Howard 
B. Bloomer. These accounts should be of interest to any American ex¬ 
hibitor. Many of the winning daffodils were varieties most of us 
have, such as Kingscourt, Chungking, Thalia and Sweetness. 

The book is quite international with articles and notes from Aus¬ 
tralia, New Zealand, Japan and the United States. Our country was 
well represented with half a dozen items. Willis Wheeler and Mrs. 
James Birchfield wrote an account of American shows. Grant Mitsch 
told of the accomplishments and future possibilities of American 
hybridizing. A description of old daffodils in eastern North Carolina 
was presented by the writer of this article. Rounding out the daffodil 
Americana arc articles on miniatures by Allen Davis, the Memphis 
Convention by Matthew Zandbergen and a note on “George” the com¬ 
puter. 

The book contains three beautiful full color illustrations of daffodils 
and 25 fine black and white. The Year Book is both entertaining and 
informative with a range of subject matter of appeal to the average in¬ 
terested gardener or to the botanist. Mr. Synge and his associates can 
well be satisfied with the book they edited. 

Correcting information in our last Journal made erroneous by the 
change of events, this 1967 RHS Year Book is now available for $3,50 
from our Executive Director, George S. Lee, Jr., 89 Chichester Road, 
New Canaan, Conn. 06840. — W. O. T. 
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MUSINGS AND MEANDERINGS 

By Poeticus 


Daffodils, like the fabled elephant, may be regarded from many 
points of view, and while some of us clutch the trunk wc cannot deny 
a forum to those who draw other conclusions while clinging to a leg. 
For that reason we open our column to the following letter from one 
of our more vocal dissenters: 


Dec, 6 1966, 

Dear Mr. (or Mrs.) Poeticus: 

I note from the report of the directors’ meeting as held in Washing¬ 
ton, D. C., that the movement to splinter-off another group of daffodils 
to be named the ‘"intermediate class” is gaining some impetus. This 
has come to the attention of a friend of mine who desires to remain 
anonymous but wishes to make the following offer: 

“The subdivisions of daffodils into artificial groups is gaining mo¬ 
mentum in the American Daffodil Society and I wish to put forward a 
trophy for such a group while there is yet time. Currently we have 
‘Miniature daffodils’ and now a fairly determined effort to provide 
honors for a group of ‘intermediate daffodils.’ While there is yet time 
I suggest a trophy for ‘large daffodils’ or, more attractively, ‘Ajax 
daffodils.’ ” 

“To qualify in this class I suggest: 

“1. The daffodil must be more than 23 inches (57.4 cm) in height, 
or 

“2. At least four and three-quarter inches (12 cm) in bloom 
diameter. 

“3. The quality of the flower must be rated by the judges at 90 
points or more. 

“4. An added 5 points be allotted for fragrance. 

“5. An added 5 points be allotted if both criteria, 1 and 2 above, 
are met. 

“Thus it is possible for a fragrant daffodil 36 inches tall and 6 l A 
inches across the bloom to rate a total of 110 points — which is only 
fair and just for an Ajax of such proportions and quality. 

“Having thus glorified the new Ajax class of daffodils I wish to offer 
a trophy to be awarded at any ADS-sponsorcd show: a gilt replica of 
the Chicago Reserve Bank (a true Banksian-typc award) for the best 
collection of 69 different blooms of the ‘Ajax class.’ This award to be 
silver-gilt unless, in the unanimous opinion of the judges, the total 
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point score of 6,900 is exceeded -—whereupon a gold-gilt award will be 
presented. 

“This, of course, leaves only one group of daffodils without special 
recognition, but I believe it will be only a brief time until the ‘hum¬ 
drum class’ is created and a suitable award offered by one of the 
humdrum growers. 

“As the donor of the Ajax (Banksian) trophy, it is my desire to 
remain anonymous. If the ADS wishes to take advantage of my offer, 
a note in the classified advertisement section of the Wall Street Journal 
will promptly be acknowledged. 

/S/ “Bigger and Better” 


its * 

Walter Stagg of Wellington, England, trading under the name of 
Broadleigh Gardens, is the possessor of Alec Gray’s commercial bulb 
stocks with rights to introduce any new hybrids to which the latter is 
now confining his attention. Some difficulty was encountered last year 
by Mr. Stagg in clearing U. S. inspection at Hoboken with his ship¬ 
ments. Mr. Stagg explains that this was due to the fact that the stock 
of Solcil d’Or received by him from Gray in the sale of Gray’s retail 
business was infected with cclworm which spread to a few other nearby 
varieties, and that his hot water treatment was not completely effective. 

Because Broadleigh Gardens is the only source of some of the best 
and rarest of the miniature hybrids, we are glad to learn from Mr. 
Stagg that his system of treatment with hot water has now been per¬ 
fected and all bulbs treated. In addition, all stocks have been re¬ 
planted in fresh soil which has never grown bulbs before and three 
inspections by British officials this spring have given his bulbs a clean 
bill of health. As a result, Mr, Stagg believes he will be able to pass 
U. S. inspection without difficulty this season. 

Miniature fanciers will be interested to learn that Mr. Stagg antici¬ 
pates additional new hybrids for introduction from the genius of Alec 
Gray. 

* * 

A good word for horticultural line drawings does not constitute serious 
criticism of photography, but there is danger that the camera will 
atrophy our powers and pleasures of perceptive vision. We tend 
nowadays to see the horticultural world as a series of gray patches of 
varying intensity and of a quality which depends on the price of the 
publication and the glossiness of the paper, or as brilliantly colored 
images that never had their like in the garden. 

The tradition of illustrating plant material with line drawings is 
far older than photographs which go back scarcely a hundred years. 
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Look carefully at any eighteenth-century botanical engraving. Examine 
one of Admiral Purse's little bulbous flowers in Patrick Synge’s Col¬ 
lins Guide to Bulbs or one of John Nash’s floral simplifications in his 
English Garden Flowers. For background read Wilfred Blunt’s The 
Art of Botanical Illustration. 

The art is not entirely lost, but it falters in the face of mass- 
produced photographs. It lingers in the pages of the Journal of the 
Alpine Garden Society, in Miles Hadfield’s One Man's Garden, and in 
B. Y. Morrison’s meticulous drawings in The Daffodil Handbook. And, 
of course, it is found with increasing frequency as one ranges back¬ 
wards through the horticultural literature. 

Take any good line drawing and write down a description of the 
plant or flower in every detail, including a rough estimate of size. 
Then take a good photograph and try to do the same. You are likely 
to find that a keen eye and skilled hand nearly always triumph over 
the lens and chemicals. 

The reason for this was puzzling until it was discovered that the 
eye has subtle, automatic and quite unconscious powers of selection 
and distortion, giving an image therein of a scene far more repre¬ 
sentative for human vision than the literal eye of the camera can 
produce. There is great need for those who can stand before a 
flower and select the small amount of detail which gives it character, 
and convey it to us with a few strokes on paper. 

* * * 

What people say about us should always be of interest and may 
even bring about a little salutary self-examination. On the other 
hand, the fact of publication does not necessarily give validity to the 
words of gardeners who find this world not quite to their liking, 
especially when those words are trimmed and shaped by reporters 
anxious to spice up their copy. 

All of which leads to quoting from the magazine section of the 
New York Times of Sunday, March 5, a portion of an interview with 
a former ADS member, Mrs. John F. GralT. Wc accept the inter¬ 
viewer’s assurance that Mrs. Graff is a gardener with an uncommon 
approach (“I’m much more studious, experimental, and intense”) and 
with a national reputation based in part on her book Flowers in the 
Winter Garden — attributes which “set her far from the weeding crowd 
and qualify her as guide on a stroll through the gardening psyche.” 

Skipping several columns of similar lofty prose we come to: “She 
started with dafTodils (and had her daughter exhibiting them at the 
age of 8) but quit the American Daffodil Society when, she says se¬ 
verely, T found they were much more interested in showing, on the 
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buy-and-die theory, than they were in policing the quality of bulbs 
in this country. We’re fussy about the bulbs that we import to make 
sure they’re not diseased, but we’re not fussy enough about bulbs 
grown here, so that exhibition daffodils tend to be beautiful but doomed. 
It’s not good horticulture; it’s simply prize-taking, which I don’t 
approve of.’ ” 

Mrs. Graff has no monopoly on the final sentiment. The only 
difference seems to be that she elects to withdraw and complain, 
while others stand and grapple with the fact. 

* sfe * 

One of the more interesting pieces of mail which has come our way 
in recent days reads: “Like to swap you 2 new Chet Atkins 33VS 
12-in. RCA $4 records for daffodil literature. Let’s hear from you. 
Like to swap you 2 more records for year’s membership in ADS.’’ Any 
reader interested in consummating either of these transactions may 
reach us in care of the editor of The Journal. 

^ ^ v 

Growing daffodils has many rewards, and not the least of them is 
the development of a philosophical attitude toward all growing things. 
Some garden with a determination that anything can be made to behave 
with sufficient applications of fertilizer, water, spray, pruning, and 
cuss words. Other gardeners — especially those who dabble with daffo¬ 
dils— come to realize that in the end nature will have her way, and 
they might as well surrender gracefully. 

Nature saw fit to bring her daffodils into bloom in February and 
March in many parts of the country, only to strike them down with 
her frigid breath on Palm Sunday, March 19. Show dates were ad¬ 
vanced and letters of exultation written in anticipation of an early 
season, only to be replaced by tears and cancelled shows when the 
Arctic showed us the back of nature’s hand. In the northeast, winter 
did not begin until the calendar said it was spring, and the coldest 
days and deepest snows did not come to New England until late March. 

It takes a hardy and philosophical breed of gardeners to accom¬ 
modate their pleasures and plans to such fickleness. 


1968 CONVENTION IN OREGON 

The 1968 convention of the American Daffodil Society will be held 
in Portland, Oregon, April 4, 5 and 6. Feature of the convention will 
be a day in the daffodil fields of Grant Mitsch. 
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FLIGHT OF THE ROBINS 

By Dr. Glenn Dooley, Bowling Green, Ky. 


Several geographic areas are not represented in the Robins, and 
consequently many items of interest do not receive the attention they 
deserve. This is one of several reasons why new members are always 
welcomed. Each season brings forth new information concerning the 
culture of each variety. Perhaps you have some observations you would 
like to pass on? Your contribution would be most helpful. 

Sj! * # 

In my garden N. asturiensis with its tiny bloom started the daffodil 
season Jan. 31. it was followed a few days later with a parade of 
bloom from Bambi. When and with what did your daffodil season start? 
What is the maximum length of your daffodil season? What was the 
last variety to bloom? Give us your experiences. 

# £ # 

For those of us who grow many new varieties each season, a glimpse 
of what is considered in the selection of a seedling for introduction is 
of much interest. Murray Evans of Corbett, Ore., relates some of the 
problems involved. There are many fine seedlings from some of his 
crosses. A seedling selected for introduction must be worthy. It must 
be accepted by the exhibitor and the general public as well. A new 
variey must be equal to, or much better than, existing varieties. An 
ideal flower must grow and thrive in most regions. Some lend them¬ 
selves to more adverse growing conditions than others. Health is 
most important. A seedling should resist fusarium and virus diseases. 
A variety must be able to propagate itself reasonably well. And 
finally, the flower must have those qualities in beauty that will appeal. 

* & ❖ 

Grant Mitsch tells us his seedling beds are 6 feet wide and range 
from 15 to 24 feet long. To protect the tiny seedlings from the 
weather he uses a polyethylene cover laid over a sash and wire frame. 
Freezing and thawing, as well as too much moisture, are detrimental to 
the growth of small seedlings. 

Harry Tuggle has found that some near-impossible crosses can be 
made successfully in the cold greenhouse. Some of these seedlings will 
be of much interest when they bloom and there could well be some 
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problems with classification. The future holds much in the way of 
excitement for the daffodil fancier. 

$ * * 

One of the projects undertaken by Robin members is the selection 
of varieties for the beginner. Several have selected varieties costing 
$1 or less per bulb. First selection was made of those varieties in the 
2 a red cup group. Frances Armstrong of Covington, Va., suggested 
Rustom Pasha, Rosslare, Dunkeld, Ceylon, Home Fires, Air Marshal, 
Court Martial, Aranjuez, Fortune and Rouge. Elizabeth Rand of 
Garner, N. C., suggested Ceylon, Court Martial, Fortune, Red Goblet, 
Tinker, Sun Chariot, Carbineer, Narvik, and Alamein. Peggy Darby 
of Tunica, Miss., gave Ceylon, Foxhunter, Narvik, Carbineer, Rustom 
Pasha, Rouge, Home Fires, Fireproof, Aranjuez and Fortune as her 
recommendations. 

Carl Amason of El Dorado, Ark., reported that varieties of this 
group do very well for him. He recommended Ceylon, Delibes, Red 
Goblet, Aranjuez, Tinker, Masked Light, Armada and Decor. And 
finally, this writer is adding his list. It contains Sun Chariot, Ceylon, 
Narvik, Saltash, Armada, Court Martial, Teheran, Matlock, Mexico, 
Carbineer and Fireproof. 

These suggestions should prove quite ample for a beginner. Also, 
the feeling is that once a beginner is charmed, he will make selections 
from the list of the more recent varieties. 

^ 

There are questions concerning the use of weed and grass control 
chemicals. Helen Trueblood plans to try Treffan this year. A good 
report from her will be of much interest. Ethel Martin at Lawrence, 
Kans., warns us about using various herbicides. She reports many 
garden plants are ruined by the windblown spray from the fields. The 
use of chemical controls on weeds and grass is comparatively new, 
so it is hoped gardeners will report their experiences. Chemicals of 
this nature are always dangerous and so follow the directions. He 
careful! 


NOMINATING COMMITTEE NAMED 

The nominating committee for 1968, as elected by the Board of 
Directors in Philadelphia, consists of Wells’ Knicrim, chairman, with 
Mrs. Richmond S. Barton, Mamaroneck, N. Y,, Mrs. Robert B. Cart¬ 
wright, Nashville, Tenn., Mrs. Kenneth B. Anderson, La Canada, Calif., 
and Mrs. George D. Watrous, Jr., of Washington, D. C. This commit¬ 
tee, as always, welcomes the suggestions of members of the Society. 
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NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS 
ON THE LOSS OF BULBS 


By Willis W, Wheeler, Arlington, Va. 

Daffodil bulbs disappear because they have died from one cause or 
another, but that short answer to a persistent question will not seem 
adequate to many of the Society’s members, so T will elaborate. 

One cause of death, although rather unlikely, would be the devouring 
of the bulb by a warm-blooded animal. 1 use the word “unlikely” since 
narcissus bulbs contain tremendous numbers of microscopic, needle-like 
crystals which, I am informed, are calcium oxalate. Because of that the 
raw bulbs arc poisonous to higher animals. Unfortunately that is not 
true of some other bulbous plants, such as tulips and gladiolus. 

Since I have distinguished warm-blooded from cold-blooded animals 
you will surmise that some of the latter may destroy narcissus bulbs. 
That is true, one of the worst offenders being the narcissus bulb fly, 
Lampetia equestris (Fabricius), which can be very destructive to the 
bulb. Usually there is only one fly larva per bulb, which in most cases 
enters through the bulb base some weeks after flowering but before the 
foliage dies. 

By the time autumn comes the larva will usually have destroyed the 
flower and the growing point of the bulb. That will of course explain 
why no plant comes from a round bulb the next spring. On the other 
hand, many double-nosed and mother bulbs will send up shoots from 
the smaller side bulb or bulbs, which are usually not destroyed by the 
larva in the main bulb. Bulbs killed by the larval feeding then return 
“earth to earth and dust to dust” through the decomposing action of 
bacteria, fungi, mites, and nematodes which are in the soil for the pur¬ 
pose of decomposing all dead organic material. 

Eumerus tuberculatus Rondani, the lesser bulb fly, has at times been 
accused of destroying narcissus bulbs. However, such a charge is in 
nearly all cases an unjust one. In nearly every instance, when larvae of 
this smaller fly are found in a bulb, they are there because they entered 
a bulb first injured mechanically, or by basal rot. 

Other members of the animal kingdom responsible for the final dis¬ 
appearance of narcissus bulbs are the mites, little animals normally with 
eight legs, which distinguishes them from the insects. The first for con¬ 
sideration are the bulb mites, Rhizogly pints echinopus (F. & R.), and 
its very close relative, R. calle Oudemans, cosmopolitan scavengers 
working on many kinds of dead plant material when moisture and 
temperature conditions are suitable. One of the favorite foods of these 
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mites is a dead narcissus bulb, usually one that has been killed by the 
basal rot fungus. By autumn a bulb that died soon after the late spring 
lifting will be found to be nothing more than a shell of the outer dry 
scales filled with a black or brown powder composed of the dead mites 
and their feces. It is most unlikely that these mites will be found 
destroying sound, dry bulbs. 

The other mite species found with daffodil bulbs is the nearly micro¬ 
scopic bulb scale mite, Steneotarsonemus laticeps (Halbert), a true 
parasite especially injurious to forcing stocks. On stored bulbs it pro¬ 
duces no visible outward symptoms of its attack. However, by early 
fall severely infested bulbs become spongy and soft in the neck because 
that is the point of their entrance and first feeding. When such bulbs 
are cut from top to bottom they show streaks of yellow or brown run¬ 
ning longitudinally between the bulb scales. This discoloration is most 
prominent on the edges of the immature leaves of the bulb. As the 
leaves and flower stems appear above ground in the spring the mite 
injury causes distortion or twisting of the plant parts, which will be 
light green in color, with brown streaks of scar tissue. However, this 
mite is seldom responsible for the death and disappearance of bulbs. 

The final important animal destroyer of narcissus bulbs is a micro¬ 
scopic worm, the bulb and stem nematode, Ditylenchus dipsaci (KUhn) 
Filipjev. The Europeans usually call them “eelworms” because of their 
resemblance to that animal. This species of pest appears to have several 
different races, capable of attacking different kinds of plants. The one 
infesting narcissus bulbs can be very destructive. 

The nematodes move through infested soil in the water film. When 
they find daffodil plants they penetrate the leaves and work down into 
the fleshy rings of the bulb, where they multiply and finally destroy it. 
When the bulb disintegrates in the soil as a result of their attack, the 
nemas are liberated and swim through the soil’s water film to new bulbs, 
where the cycle begins again. If bulbs are dug following the first season 
of infestation the nematode’s presence may not be detected by the lay¬ 
man and the infested bulbs will be replanted. This will be specially true 
if the bulbs are lifted and replanted immediately. On the other hand, 
severely infested bulbs held until autumn for planting will have devel¬ 
oped a softness that is noticeable. Severely infested bulbs returned to 
the soil will frequently be completely destroyed before the next spring 
and will make no appearance above ground. Bulbs with a lighter in¬ 
festation will send up twisted and malformed leaves and flowers. 

One of the most important causes of bulb disappearance is basal rot, 
caused by the fungus, Fusarium oxysporum Schlecht. f. narcissi Snyd. & 
Hans. Some plant pathologists maintain that the fungus usually enters 
the base of the bulb through the roots. Others believe they have ample 
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evidence to show that the disease can also enter through injuries oc¬ 
curring at the time the bulbs are dug. I am sure most daffodil growers 
will agree to that after having lost bulbs by rot following injuries caused 
by the digging spade. 

infected bulbs returned to the soil in the autumn will usually disap¬ 
pear by spring, although occasionally a small sprout will appear above 
ground, having come from a side piece that escaped infection even 
though the main bulb itself was destroyed. It of course goes without 
saying that no fusarium-infected bulb should ever be planted. By doing 
so, the gardener merely increases the amount of inoculum in the soil. 
However, it is sometimes quite difficult for the layman to know how to 
detect minor infections. They produce very little evidence of their 
presence in a bulb by the normal summer inspection and fall planting 
times. To detect such infections examine the root ring at the point of 
union between the base of the bulb and the lleshy bulb scales. By late 
summer root tips should be swelling at that point on sound bulbs. If no 
roots are evident, carefully lift the brown bulb scales at that point with 
a knife tip, being careful not to injure the fleshy bulb beneath. A basal- 
rot-infected bulb will have chocolate brown instead of white flesh at 
that point. 

The last cause of bulb disappearance to be mentioned is poor soil 
drainage. I have written on this in an earlier ADS publication. Daffodil 
bulbs can not long remain in undrained soil without serious injury. 
First, the roots are killed, and if poor drainage persists the bulbs them¬ 
selves die. When that happens the soil bacteria and fungi go to work 
and within a few months the bulbs will have completely disintegrated. 
Poor drainage usually results from impervious subsoils on flat planting 
sites. However, it can result from unusual weather conditions as I 
described before. The particular bulb beds I described were on level 
ground but drained well even though the soil was rather heavy. The 
trouble came when a long period of severe weather froze the ground to 
a depth of several inches. Thereafter, there came a heavy snowfall 
which was followed by weather just warm enough to melt the snow. The 
frozen ground below prevented the downward movement of the result¬ 
ing water, and the bulbs were severely damaged, many being killed 
outright. 


FALL BOARD MEETING IN ALABAMA 

The 1967 fall Board of Directors meeting will be in October in 
Birmingham, Ala. Host and hostess will be Mr. and Mrs. Walter E, 
Thompson. 
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Originated by the late F. E, Board of England and introduced in 1965, 
this is Entreaty, a 2b, from Blarney’s Daughter x Arbar. It was included 
in Mr. Board’s winning Bourne Cup Collection in 1966. 
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SILVER MEDAL TO MRS. BLOOMER 


The Silver Medal for service to the Society was awarded at the 1967 
Convention in Philadelphia to Mrs. Howard B. Bloomer, Jr., of 
Lorton, Va. 

The citation in which her name was presented to the convention 
read: 

“Having been an enthusiastic lover of daffodils, an amateur grower, 
exhibitor and promoter of the growing of daffodils as a hobby for more 
than 25 years, Mrs. Bloomer is a charter member of this Society. She 
has always been most generous of her extensive knowledge, her garden 
and her bulbs, and willingly shares her experiences in growing daffo¬ 
dils. She has interested an untold number of people in growing and 
showing daffodils. This past spring two winners of the Carey E. 
Quinn Medal from different ADS regions arc members whom she 
originally interested and encouraged to grow and exhibit daffodils. 

“Mrs. Bloomer is an ADS judge of recognized ability and has served 
as an instructor in our schools for judges. She has promoted the 
American Daffodil Society widely among her many friends overseas 
who are hybridizers and growers. In April, 1966, Mrs. Bloomer was 
the first to exhibit American flowers in an RHS London Show. Taking 
some 60 daffodil blooms, she made 15 entries and won 12 awards. 
This supplemented the recognition of interested overseas friends of our 
Society, exhibited to them the quality of daffodils grown in the United 
States, made them more aware of the American Daffodil Society and 
Its purposes and accomplishments, and undoubtedly gave us excellent 
publicity. 

“Ten years ago when publication of The Bulletin was initiated, Mrs. 
Bloomer became its editor. Today, partly because of her contribution 
of time, effort and enthusiasm, The Bulletin has grown to become The 
Journal of the American Daffodil Society of which wc arc all so 
proud, and she continues to serve as editor.’ 1 

The ADS Gold Medal for high achievement in daffodil culture was 
not awarded this year. 


DARK HORSE IN DAFFODILS 

A dark horse in daffodils came to light at the Cleveland show this 
spring. Definition? One who gallops off with the Quinn Silver Medal 
the very first time his daffodils are entered in competition. See the 
September issue of The Journal for the story and trophy winners of 
1967 and the name of this dark horse. 
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AUDITOR’S REPORT 

BALANCE SHEET DECEMBER 31, 1966 —Exhibit A 

Assets 

Current Assets 

Cash in bank. Mercantile Trust Company, St. Louis, Missouri . $ 613 

Cash in savings, Community Federal Savings and Loan Association, 

St. LouiB, Missouri .......... 9,914 

Inventory of various publications: 

Royal Horticultural Society publications ... 282 

American Daffodil Society publications ....... 288 

American Daffodil Society Yearbooks and Journals . 1,327 $12,429 

Fixed Assets 

Office equipment ...„....... $ 273 

Less; Accumulated depreciation ...... 131 142 


Other Assets 

Inventory of medal dies ...... $ 104 

Inventory of color slides ......... 130 234 


Total Assets ...... $12,805 


Liabilities and Net Worth 

Liabilities 

Dues received in advance, 1967-1970 .......... § 1,205 

Net Worth 

Balance, January 1, 1966 ..... $12,053 

Add: Life memberships ......... $ 300 

Net (Loss) for the year (Exhibit B) . (753) (458) 11,600 


Total Liabilities and Net Worth ... S12.805 


STATEMENT OF INCOME 
FOR THE YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1966 
Exhibit B 

Income 

Dues— 1966 .... $ 6,308 

Sale of Yearbooks and Journals ........... 85 

Sale of Royal Horticultural Society publications. 

various books and classified lists ....... 906 

Interest income ...,,......... 429 

Sale of ads in Journals ....... 213 

Judges’ certificates fees ................ 46 

Rental of slides .....*.. 20 

Proceeds from 1966 convention „.„..... 28 

Sale of medals ..........., 91 

Donations ................ 72 

Miscellaneous income .. 223 $ 8,421 


Expenses 

Coat of American Daffodil Society Journals distributed . ? 3,734 

American Horticultural Society Handbooks and printing ... 2,661 

Office supplies, stationery and postage .......... 2,114 

Honorarium to treasurer ...... 350 

Regional vice-president expenses ........ 208 

Audit fee ........ 153 

Depreciation ...... 27 

Dues to other societies ........... 25 

Miscellaneous expense ............ 7 9,179 


Net (Loss) For The Year ....... S (758) 


COMMENTS 

The above statements were prepared using the cash receipts and disbursements method 
of accounting. Accordingly, no amounts have been set for unpaid duea or for any balances 
due creditors. However, duos received in advance for 1967, 1968, 1969 and 1970 have been 
shown as liabilities to conform to accounting practice adopted in prior years. 

Our engagement was limited to the preparation of the above statements from the 
books and records and other information furnished us, without verification of all assets 
and liabilities. 

The omission of standard auditing procedures with regard to inventories, independent 
confirmation of other balance sheet accounts and tests of recorded transactions precludes 
the expression of an opinion on the accompanying financial statements. 

Should you desire any further information relative to this report, kindly advise us. 

Respectfully submitted, 

RUBIN, BROWN, GORNSTEIN & CO. 

Certified Public Accountants 
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DO YOU WANT TO SEE EUROPE IN THE SPRING? 

ADS members who might be interested in a trip to see daffodils and 
other flowering bulbs in England, Ireland and Holland, are urged to 
write President William G. Pannill. Those suggesting the idea are 
thinking in terms of a two-week package tour, depending on how 
much interest is shown. 


Send for Our Catalog 

DAFFODIL BULBS 

for 

NATURALIZING 

GARDEN 

ROCKERY 

AND SHOW 

George W, Heath has served America’s finest gardeners for 50 years 

THE DAFFODIL MART GLOUCESTER, VA. 23061 


DON'T SUFFOCATE VOI1II I.AHIHN 

rsii IIERSHEY ESTATES 

Kit - K - O MULCH 

If Lefs Your Garden “Breathe" 

HONEYCOMB STRUCTURE ALLOWS 
FREE PASSAGE OF AIR, WATER, C0 2 

All-organic Ko-K-O Mulch is made from cocoa 
bean shells which, unlike other mulches, knit 
into a honeycomb that allows soil to retain 
its moisture without blocking passage of vital 
air, carbon dioxide and water. And Ko-K-O 
does not draw moisture from the soil by 
capillary action. 

Ko-K-O discourages weeds, won't rob nitro¬ 
gen from the soil, produces humus, stimulates 
soil bacteria. Won't pack or heat during 
breakdown. Ko-K-O Is delightfully fragrant 
and dark brown color beautifies. Will not 
burn, contains no lime, is weed-free and clean. 
Easy to pour from 25-lb. bag. And because it 
is dry, Ko-K-O Mulch is economical — you 
don't pay for water! 

Avatfab/e through your local lawn & garden dealer. Or write ; 

IILItMILY ESTATES Dept. II HE IIS HEY. PA. 

Dealer Inquiries /nvifed 

Ko-K-O ® is a registered trademark in the U, S. Potent Office 
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“DAFFODIL HAVEN” 


As this copy is written the flowering season here is 
just passing its peak, and it is much more enjoyable to 
be in the fields than in the office!! 

The seedling beds are giving a promise and a preview 
of beauties for future gardens, but one need not wait for 
these to have outstanding and unusual flowers. 

Long rows of glowing lemons impart an effulgence on 
sunny days — when there are such — and some of their 
number seem each year to outdo themselves. 

We may be entranced by some of the pink seedlings, 
but we are brought back to the present by observing a 
large arrangement of Rima. 

Red cups have been particularly good this year, and 
many of the small flat cups having Green Island and 
Chinese White in their pedigree are fantastically large 
and fine in form. 

We cannot describe them here, but we would like for 
you to get our catalogue which will list several new ones 
this year, It is free to ADS members. Let us hear from 
you. 

GRANT E MITSCH 

"Daffodil Haven” 

Canby, Oregon 97013 
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